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Kansas Grows the Best 
Wheat in the World. 





“RED STAR” 


. means fine bread 
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The Pillsbury Rye mill at Minneapolis is , the largest rye mill 
in the world. 


This is evidence, in the first place, of an overwhelming demand 
for Pillsbury’s Rye Flours. In the second place, the size of this 
plaht, and its superior equipment, enable the production of 
the finest rye flours on the market. 


This mill grinds eleven types of rye flour from the choicest 
midwestern grain. One of these is sure to be exactly what you 
want. Choose from Pillsbury’s Pure Dark Rye, Light Rye, White 

_ Rye, Medium Rye, four blends of Rye-and-Wheat, Rye Meal, 
Rye Graham and Pumpernickel. 
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What assures a successful bakery 
business? 





First, the bakeshop must make 
products that the public wants. 
Second, it must get them to the pub- 
lic at a cost it will pay. The latter 
is achieved by efficient bakery and 
distribution methods; the former 
by using high quality materials, the 
) most important of which is the flour. 
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| @heLARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


' KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Chicago Office: 

MINNEAPOLIS-LARABEE FLOUR CO. 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


























FRANK KELL, President 


| Oh ke 4 Crour of Flour} M 


11000 Barrels Daily Capacity 


Linking the Old World and the New. 





Wheat from the great southwestern wheatfields flows 
through these Kell mills, is ground into first grade, 
American flour, and continues its journey to every 
market of the old world. 
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Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


T.P. DUNCAN, Vice-PRES.& GEN. MGR. 
CABLE ADDRESS* WICHITA” 


= =e 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co.~Waco,Texas  1.P.DUNCAN,PrEs. 
CABLE ADDRESS WACOME” H.L.STOVER,GEN.MoR. 











Great test Mill 6 Fle eer (a. 
marillo,Texas 
ie W.A- BARLOW, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“GREAT WEST” 


begs) é tig Co. 
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Fine Bread F iain 
Poor Flour 


No baker can do it, and the wisest ones, 
realizing that the American public does 
not tolerate poor bread long, are using 


. fine flours, such as “Silk Floss,” exclu- 


sively. 


Jhe Kansas Milling Co. 
“Wichita /Kans 
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Why not a better flour in 
your bakery? 





Your customers are more 
than willing. 


Daily Capacity 1500 Barrels 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, 


“A Spinning Success” 








_ @Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co, 


Address Mail ~ ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
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Hopeful Signs of Progress 


In our position as millers of first grade, short patent flour 
for the more exclusive bakeshops of America, we have 
noticed a definite trend toward better baking flours. 


The trade, as a whole, is not yet ready to use short patents 
exclusively, but the progress of the last few years in this 
direction is an undisputed sign of better profits for the 
baker of the future. 


- KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON , KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, Presipent CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 





Grain Storage Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 
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‘Where ie you five 
on this map? 


(By the WESTERN QUEEN Salesman) 


F you live east of the Mississippi you are about 500 miles 

nearer Davenport than you are to the Kansas wheat fields. 
That means a big saving in time when it comes to delivering 
hard winter wheat flour to you. Because of the shorter haul 
and because of careful loading at the mill, Western Queen 
flour reaches you in the best of condition. 

















Under milling-in-transit you pay only the through 
freight rate on Western Queen from the point where the 
wheat is raised. In addition to saving several days’ time in 
delivery you also get a baker’s flour that performs profitably 
when you put it through your shop. Use Western Queen 
Our “‘Milling in Transit" flour, the cream of the Kansas crop. 
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under 
Milling in transit 

















A Kansas Flour Milled i in “Transit 
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Mm? PLANT FLOUR 
, MILLS COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


= 





A FLOUR MILLED FOR THE BAKER 


In milling WHITE STAR we are fully aware that its own success depends 
entirely upon the satisfactory results it produces in the oven. In the buying 
of wheat, methods of milling, and the consideration given to every user of 
this flour, no effort is spared to bring about the best results for the baker. 
That this policy is appreciated in the baking industry is proven by the ever 
increasing numbers of WHITE STAR bakers. 


MILLERS OF FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE 
GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR Att ImportTiInG MARKETS 
Ghe Name of Plant has for 


87 years meant Good Flour 
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THE BAKERS BIG MILL OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST ~ AT THE FRONT 
4 DOOR OF ALL HARD WHEAT MARKETS 2tass3y 


(tablished, 1840 ~ 3500 Barrels Daily Capacity je 
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Cfor ‘Bakers with the 


courage to use it. 


Of course it took courage for several of 
our bakery customers to start using 
“Heart of America” last year. 
paid more for it than they would have 
paid for any other flour in the country. 
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—But once they started using it, they 
could advertise their bread truthfully as 
“the best loaf in America.” 


Heart of -America 


a short patent for the few leading bakers. 
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yf || RODNEY MILLING CO 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


UA Sterling President 
C£Beckenbach Sales Mgr. 
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Plainsman 


N 
“Ni 
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More than a Good 
Whole Wheat 
Flour 










“Plainsman” differs from other whole 
wheat flours in two important respects. 
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It is immune from bug infestation, and 
the true whole wheat flavor, which is 
so important to the popularity of whole 
wheat bread, is doubly present. Our 
sterilization process is responsible for 


both. 
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HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS Co. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND, Parswent KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Modernizing the Bakery 


“Our bakery,” remarked John Semble to his partner, Tracy, “is antiquated. 
We should rebuild and re-equip.” 


“Yes,” admitted Tracy, “but machinery and buildings aren’t sold on the 
installment plan, and that lets us out.” 


“But we have to do something. We're losing trade every day.” 


“You're right,” answered Tracy. “I’ve been thinking the matter over, too, 
and have concluded that we should modernize the plant. But I don’t mean 
with machinery.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“Bake short patent flour! That’s what we need to bring our customers 
back. The reason they’re leaving us is because they can buy better bread 
elsewhere, not because our competitors have more shiny machinery.” 


‘*]-H’’—the old, favorite, short patent. 
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OF>r cBakers 


ORACLE 

cf Short Patent~ 
THUNDERBOLT 
CA Reliable flour 


' ER * HINCKE MILLING CO. 
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Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food 


N 
FLOUR 


... Too high priced for the ordinary baker. 


... But who can afford to be an ordinary baker? 
& 


THE@MDIMEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ws 


LINA, KANSAS in Kansas 
CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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©The Highest Priced Flour in America 


and Worth All It Costs 
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Flour 


is an inspiration to the baker 
who is building his trade on 
quality bread, for its possibili- 
ties are as great as his ca- 
pacity to produce. Bread is 
becoming more and more a 
factor of daily consumption, 
and the baker who realizes 
that this is his opportunity 


‘is the one to lead his 


competitors in the race 
for supremacy. King 
Midas flour makes a 
quality loaf that wins 
appreciative patrons. 


King Midas 


Mill Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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... the final test of any baking flour is in the profit 
sheet. “Fullback” has passed this test so many 
times under such diverse conditions that the bak- 
ing trade has come to call it “the profitable flour.” 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Eastern Representatives 

DECKER-ELLIS CO., 

Produce Exchange, New York 
W. W. SWIFT, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE CoO., 

Bluefield, W. Va. 
Cc. J. HANEBRINK & Co., 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. 
BULEY-PATTERSON CoO., INC., 

Cumberland, Md. 
DAVIS B. SPIERS & CO. 


287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


J. C. CONSODINE Co., 
1503 Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

HARRY D. GARST, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

H. B. SCANLAND, 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

H. C. HAGERMAN, 
Mount Bethel, Pa. 

H. W. DIBBLE, 
Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
CHAS. M. BRITT CO., Asheville, N. C. 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


FRED BURRALL, 
Field Manager 
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Above the Border Line 
of Safety 


Many flours may be baked into bread and sold by 
the baker without loss of patronage. Only a few 
flours,—‘“‘Sunny Kansas” pre-eminently among 
them,—make products so far above the border 
line of safety that they not only hold trade, but 
create it also. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY ONE MILLION BUSHELS 
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300 H. P., 2200-volt, 360 RPM Synchronous Motor driving 
Flour Mill Line Shafts, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 


Synchronous Motors for 


Flour Mill Drive 


LLIS-CHALMERS Synchronous 

Motors are being used in many 

flour mills of the country where they are 
giving unquestionable service. 


The ability to operate at unity power 


factor regardless of the power factor of . 


the line, together with the corrective ef- 
fect on the power factor of the system 
that may be obtained by increasing their 
excitation, are prime reasons for the in- 
creasing demand for these motors. 





PRODUCTS: 


Electrical Machinery 
Gas Engines 
Steam Engines 
Steam Turbines 
Condensers 
Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Pumping Engines 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 
Crushing Machinery 
Cement Machinery 
Flour Mill Machinery 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Air Compressors 
Air Brakes 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Farm Tractors 
Power Transmission Machinery 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


‘eels ERS MANUFACTURING(O. 
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‘THE baker is fortunate 


in having available flour 
fully matured in quality 
and color which does not 
further develop with age 
but is always ready for 


its highest baking effi- 
ciency whenever used. 


This distinctive badge of honor 





UNDER U-S-PATENT 1096480 


identifies the flour of trade preference. 


Write for our bulletin 
“The Pendulum Swings Back” 


The Industrial Appliance Company 


‘*The Perfect Flour Maturing System’’ 
882 South LaSalle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ohars. ...J Obbers....Dealers....0pportunity 
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The Remarkable New Mennel 


Product that Housewives are using/ 































































































































































































































The new and wonderful Mennel cake flour affords an 
unusual opportunity for brokers and dealers to make a connection 
for its introduction, and build up a business on a new product. 


Never before has there been such a fine cake flour. 


This splendid new cake flour is the result of several years 
of scientific research in our laboratories. It has been approved 
by women who have tried it—and now keep on using it. 


Memo Cake Flour is milled by a special process to extreme- 
ly fine texture from the choicest grade of soft 
winter wheat. 





Memo is packed in the handy new pat- 
ented air-tight canister, the very newest devel- 
opment of protection against deterioration, 
wastage or messy spilling. It is distinctive and 

attractive, white lettering on 
a background of light blue. 


We solicit connections 
with brokers and jobbers 
everywhere. Once intro- 
duced it sells itself. Repeat 
business is sure. 
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The Mennel Milling Company 


TOLEDO. OHIO. 
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Write for 
Technical 
Publication 


eAnother 
‘Reason Why 


e Agene Mills 
the Busy Mills 


SO 


PROCESS AS INSTALLED AT WALNUT CREEK MILL, GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 


SEATTLE S8T. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 












KANSAS CITY 














POUT 








TOM TO 
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The Master Speed Wagon 
VEN huskier than the Standard Speed Wagon 
—for hauling loads up to two tons. The an- 
nouncement of this Master Speed Wagon, the 
third of the new Speed Wagons, marks the widen- 
SPEED WAGON JUNIOR ing of the Speed Wagons’ field of usefulness, the 
A Chip of the Old Block. opportunity to put Speed Wagon utility and 
Speed Wagon economy to work on a greater 

number of hauling jobs. 


6 Cyl1.Speed Wagon Engine 
en a Cab-4 Wheel Brakes 


on My lowness—NEW comfort—NEW power—NEW acceleration—NEW speed—NEW ease of 
NEW completeness—NEW is lubrication with Myers Magazine Oilers—PLUS even 
MASTER SPEED WAGON momen of the rugged durability that has saved thousands of dollars for former Speed Wagon owners 


for Loads up to Two Tons REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 


SPEE AGON 


for faster. sure1. Ceasier, cheaper hauling 





the 
World's Soornee Load 
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PROFITS— 
FROM SMUTTY WHEAT 








The spread of bunt, or stinking smut, seems to be on 
the increase even though supreme efforts are being 
made to wipe it out. In many sections of the United 
States and in some other countries smut is becoming 
an increasingly serious problem to millers. 


This problem may readily be changed into a very 
profitable operation by the possession of a Wolf- 
Dawson Washer and Drier. Just figure for yourself 
the advantage in buying wheat at the prevailing smut 
dockage, washing it at a cost of % cent per bushel, 
and securing wheat that is pure and sweet with the 
smut washed away from even the crease and the beard. 


Send a post card today for your copy of the latest bulletin telling 
the profit possibilities for you in the use of this New Model Wheat 
Washer and Drier. Write to Department T. 











Builders of Complete Flour. Corn. Cerealand Feed Mills 
Chambersburg, Pa., US.A 























SOME OTHER 
WOLF 
PRODUCTS 
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Our bakery customers have a 
feeling of safety in using Stott’s 
flours. 


These flours develop richness of 
flavor in baking. They bring out 
the nutty flavor of the wheat. 


This is due not merely to the 
selection of the wheat, important as 
that is, but to the milling. 


The secret of our success with 
flour for bakers is in the milling. 


The quality of the gluten in our 
bakers’ flour is so exceptional that 
the dough can stand longer after 
proofing. 


It is a “fool-proof” flour. 


We have a most favorable loca- 


tion for originating wheat and giv- 
ing exceptional service. 


We buy our wheat wherever the 
crop is the best, and mill on better 
than a parity with mills located 
where the wheat is grown. 


Our sales methods have no ex- 
travagances. 


Our bakery trade is constantly 
increasing because it is based on 
satisfaction rendered. 


It takes only a few minutes to 


wire or ’phone us, and it will profit 
you. 


We want more bakery business 
because we have been so successful 
in serving the bakery trade. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Bread Flours—Cake and Biscuit Flours— 
Rye Flours 


DETROIT 


David Stott Flour Mills 


Leas 
eST0ITg MICHIGAN 


4 By 
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Stott’s Flours for Bakers 
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Smart-Speedy-Compact-Deluxe 


Graham Brothers new 14-Ton _ -Delivery of your goods in Graham 
Panel Delivery Car offers busi- Brothers 14-Ton or 34-Ton Com- 
ness a deluxe light delivery unit, mercial Cars leaves a lasting im- 
distinctly new. Beauty, speed pression with customers of the 
and utility are merged in a car high type of your establishment 
of unusual economy and depend’ —and of the soundness of your 
ability. business judgment. 
2-Ton #1595 1%-Ton #1245 1-Ton *895 34-Ton $670 


(6-cylinder) Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


evansvitts — DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, Ine. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


,| GRAHAM BROTHERS 
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| LEADING-MANUFACTURERS* BAKERS: MACHINERY» SUPPLIES | 

















The 
—_” Baker 
His Here are a few 


=“ |) of the questions they ask us: 


No baker can succeed 
unless he keeps 

in step with the 

best thought of > 
the trade. How can I prevent a doughnut from 


soaking sugar? 
Some papers cover 


one part of the field, Have you a simple method for making 
others another,—all 


are useful and Danish Pastry? 


worth reading. How can | make an icing that will not 


The Northwestern Miller dry out and crack—and on the other 


specializes in crops hand, not stick to wrapping? 
and markets and in the 

live up-to-date news 
of events in the 
baking industry. 


Th ao ed What do they ask you? 


his flour to better 
advantage. 


At the small cost of 
$2.00 per year 

no up-to-date 

baker can afford 

to be without it. 


The once-a-month 
special 

Bakery Number 
costs only 


If you sell to bakers, no doubt 
your customers frequently ask 
your advice in solving perplexing 
bake-shop problems. Perhaps we 
can help. 


The Crisco Bakery Research 
Department has put 
in some hard licks 
answering questions 


that bakers ask. Quite possibly 
we have already helped one of 
our customers with a problem that 
is puzzling one of yours. 


Crisco Bakery Research Serv- 
ice is at the call of bakers gen- 
erally, and of those who sell to 
bakers. 


Feel free to consult us. 


$1.00 a year. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE (Bulk Crisco Dept.) 


Address =n | 1113 Gwynne Building Cincinnati, O. 


The 
Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 
Minn. 























BUILT OF BRICK 


DUHRKOP OVENS 


insure results for the Baker—not usually—but all the time. 
They work right from the start and last—really no wear out. 


Every Baker knows about Duhrkop Ovens, but if you would 
like detailed information write and we will answer promptly. 
Why not write today? 


DUHRKOP OVEN COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 15 Park Row 716 Ashland Block Bldg., CHICAGO 


SAN 
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Fleischmann Ad-I torial 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


DIAMALT - SERVICE - ARKADY 


This is the third of a series of Ad-Itorials which The Fleischmann Company will 
run in the interest of Quality Bread and increased Bread consumption. Watch 
for answers to production problems in other issues of this magazine. 
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In the last Fleischmann Ad-Itorial it was pointed out under “Proper shop conditions 


and handling” that careful supervision of temperatures was of first importance in the 
production of quality bread. This means that control must be maintained from the 


Ingredients For instance, the best yeast 

storage temperature is 45° F. 
and at this point yeast can be kept a consider- 
able length of time. Flour storage is also im- 
portant. Should be kept in cool, dry storage 
about 70° F. and 65 per cent relative humidity. 
Store other ingredients as recommended by 
manufacturers. 


Dough- In the dough batch, temperature 
Batch also plays a very important role. 

Relatively cool dough temperatures 
are best suited for making of quality bread. For 
ordinary straight doughs the temperature out 
of the mixer should be from 76° to 79° F. 
Sponges (if sponge and dough method is used) 
should.be set about 74° to 78° F. Temperature 
of dough can be regulated by varying water 
temperature. Although dough temperature out 
of mixer is important, the temperature at which 
the dough finally goes to the divider is most 
essential. This should be about 80° F. Tem- 
perature of the dough room affects temperature 
at which dough finally matures and is ready for 
the divider. Dough room temperature under 
ordinary conditions should be from 78° to 80° F. 


Maintaining proper temperature in the dough 
permits yeast to function vigorously and in- 
hibits the activity of foreign bacteria which 
produce undesirable forms of acid. 


Make-up In the make-up room the tempera- 
Room ture should be maintained be- 

tween 82° and 84° F. Doughs 
must not become chilled when going through 
machines. Care should be taken to keep dough 
free from drafts which might cause “crusting,” 
or a skin forming over the outside of the dough 
loaves. Relative humidity in make-up room 
should be about 60 per cent to avoid sticky 


, doughs and difficulty in handling. 


storage of ingredients to the cooling of the bread. 


Proof Proof box temperature should be be- 
Box _ tween 90° and 95° F. and relative 

humidity between 80 and 85 per cent. 
Under normal conditions the pan proof period 
will range between 30 and 60 minutes. The 
pan proofing of a dough is very important and 
must be accurately controlled if a baker is to 
produce uniform quality bread. A healthy 
dough containing liberal amounts of yeast and 
salt will always stand up best in the pan proof 
process and naturally will produce a better loaf. 


Oven Oven temperature depends on size and 
Heat type of loaf to be baked. In general, 
1-lb round top loaves should be baked 


‘about one half hour at approximately 425° F. 


Larger loaves require a longer baking time and 
usually a lower oven heat. For most types of 
bread, the air in a bread oven should be moist. 
This provides a more “mellow” heat and pre- 
vents excessive evaporation of moisture from 
the loaves. The moist air also prevents crust 
formation before the loaves have reached the 
proper volume or “spring.” Proper humidity 
in the oven is usually secured by the injection 
of steam under low pressure, 5 to 15 lbs. 


Cooling After baking, bread must be prop- 

' erly cooled before delivery. If 
bread is wrapped before it has cooled sufficient- 
ly, there is danger of the development of mold and 
rope. Data recently compiled by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking states that the temperature of the loaf 
should be at least 95° F. before wrapping or packing. 
In order to prevent crust cracking and chipping this 
cooling process must be gradual and the humidity of 
the air should be relatively high in order to prevent the 
loss of excess moisture from the loaves. Exact time of 
cooling depends on temperature and humidity to which 
the loaves are subjected. In general, this time is from 
one to two hours. 


Quality ingredients, a balanced formula and proper 
shop conditions as outlined above will result in high 


quality bread. And quality bread, merchandised right, 
will sell. 
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Uncle Jake says— 


“Let’s do all the business we can honestly, have all 





the fun we can reasonably, do all the good we can 
willingly, and save our digestion by thinking pleasantly.” 


We honestly believe that our 


out boasting. 


everybody. 
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KVP “STAY PUT” BREAD WRAPPERS 


are the best made for the wrapping of Bread, and this with- 


We get a lot of fun out of our paper business because we 
are doing good by making it and selling it, and our digestion 
is always in good working order because we think well of 


of the 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 0. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





—————aow, 














“T have been using Diamalt for the past two 
years in bread doughs and sweet goods with 
the most gratifying results,” says Lee R. 
Weber, one of the proprietors of Weber’s 
Bakery, of Galveston, Texas. “I consider 
Diamalt a malt syrup in a class by itself and 
an asset to the baking industry. 


“It enables a shop to produce breads and 
sweet goods with that golden, rich crust that 
is much called for today by the housewives. 
It also gives a better texture and assures a 
more uniform grain and unequalled keeping 
qualities. 


“Have also found that bread in which Diamalt 
has been used will make a far better toast. 
With all these merits combined, I cannot see 
how a progressive baker can be without Dia- 


SERVICE 


Key to Better Baking 
Discovered by this Baker 


malt in his shop. We have many comments 
on our breads and sweet goods and we at- 
tribute a big part of this quality to Diamalt.” 


Just as this baker has found from his experi- 
ence that the use of Diamalt improves the sell- 
ing qualities of his bread, you will find that in 
addition to these improved qualities in your 
product, there are practical shop advantages 
accruing to you through its use. 


Diamalt increases the baking value of your 
flour, causes a more vigorous and healthy fer- 
mentation of the dough (which accounts for 
more volume), reduces moisture loss during 
baking and thus gives you better yield. 


You can profit by the recommendation of this 
baker. Order from your Fleischmann man. 


DIAMALT 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


ARKADY 


*IN CANADA IT’S PANOMALT 
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The One Complete Line 
of Bakery Machinery — 


built as only Baker Perkins knows how 





our interest in the one complete 
ine of bakery machinery — for all 
operations, or any part thereof, 
from the proper handling of flour 
to the careful handling of bread—should 
steadily grow and lead to your progres- 


sive investigations from time to time. 


4 OR your profit creating satisfaction, 











Progress is ever demanding more and 
more of the equipment manufacturer 
which prompts the desire to acquaint 
you with the way Baker Perkins meets 
these demands. Confidential counsel, 
broader cooperation, better service and 
advanced equipments in design, con- 
struction, performance and results await 
your further economic consideration. 


Write for our catalogs. They will prove 
of great interest and serve as a guide. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices and Factory 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York City Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Dallas 


Baker Perkins 
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You Want 
Heres 


Do your present wraps just cover up your breadP Or do they make 
it look tempting, fresh, distinctive, salable? 


November 23, 1927 








Do — wraps keep fresh looking until the bread is deliveredP They 
should. 


Are you troubled and delayed because wraps stick and gum up in the 
wrapping machinesP You needn’t be. 


‘“ Are you entirely convinced that you are getting the best wraps made 
Otsego Bread Wraps today at exactly the right price and no moreP You can be. 
Make Good Bread 


Look Better’’ 


If you are after results, we talk your language. Let us send samples 
and prices. Ask also about Otsego Waxed Glassine and Glassine Bags. 











Otsego Waxed Paper Company 


OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 


Division of Mac-Sim-Bar Paper Company 








Good Doughnuts are ‘Profitable 
Doughnuts—with the STANDARD 


ONEY can be made by sup- 

plying the large and “growing 
larger” demand for doughnuts, but 
your doughnuts must be of a qual- 
ity that brings an eager buying 
public back for more. 


Progressive bakers know that an 
Automatic Doughnut Machine 
helps them get the most out of 
doughnut demand. For, every fea- 
ture of their machines helps make 
their doughnut production costs 
lower than the lowest costs pos- 
sible by any other method, and in- 
sures them quality doughnuts that 
make repeat sales easy. 


DOUGHNUT MACHINE CORP 


1170 BROADWAY — NEW YORK,N.LY. 


Thermostatic heat control and elec- 
tric coils heating frying fat from 
within cut out fat absorption and 
eliminate the fat spoilage common 
to other production methods. All- 
automatic operation saves them 
time, labor, dough and frying fat 
sufficient to offset the original cost 
of their machines. 


You too can build up business with 
quality doughnuts and profit from 
economical and convenient opera- 
tion. Start yourself toward greater 
doughnut profits by writing today 
for complete information. 


Patent Nos. 
309,899 
1,320,662 
1,492,541 
1,492,542 
Other Patents 
Pending 


The Standard 


An efficient doughnut producer 
turning out 70-90 dozen uniformly 
excellent doughnuts per hour 
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Combination of 
extreme accuracy 
and convenience, with the 
added advantage of econ- 
omy, makes an “AMERICAN” 
the standard of comparison. 





AMERICAN BAKERS MACHINERY COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOUL. 
We have a representative near you. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








()ven 
(5 onfidence 


(he OVEN is the most important 
piece of equipment in any bakeshop. 
A quality oven is absolutely 'neces- 
sary in turning out a quality prod- 
uct, the only thing on which a suc- 
cessful business can be established. 


Fer nearly forty years Middleby- 
Marshall Ovens have been produc- 
ing quality goods for the American 
public. Go into any community in 
the United States. Pick out the bak- 
ery displaying the highest class of 
goods in the neighborhood, and invariably there you will find a Middleby-Marshall Oven in use—and why? Because 
these practical bakers recognize the need of dependable oven equipment and are content only with the best. 


A Middleby-Marshall Oven in your shop will give you that greatest of all advantages called OVEN CONFIDENCE 
—the assurance of uniformly perfect baking every day, the smallest possible fuel consumption, and almost lifelong 
durability. These are the features which have merited for Middleby-Marshall Ovens the slogan—Ovens that Satisfy. 
These are the features which have won for Middleby-Marshall Ovens that great popularity which is the best mark of merit. 


We will gladly quote you prices and give full particulars on any oven requirement. We manufacture a full line of 
ovens to meet every baking need. Write us today. You incur no obligation. 


MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bake Ovens in the World 





765 W. Adams Street €?, Branch Office and Factory 
CHICAGO, ILL. at St. Louis, Mo. 
Address all correspondence to ie E, J. Chubbuck Co., San Francisco, Cal. 





main office at Chicago m Pacific Coast Manufacturers 
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Electricity 
Means 
Better Work 


HE Woodstock Elec- 

trite, newest member 
of the Woodstock family, 
has all the features that 
distinguish the standard 
Woodstock machine, plus 
the speed and ease of elec- 
trical operation. It is a 
revelation in typewriter 
efficiency and high grade 
character of work. Send 
for booklet which describes 
both the Electrite and the 
standard Woodstock ma- 
chine. ; 


Ask for demonstration 


WOODSTOCK 
Typewriter Company 


General Sales Office 
85 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


BRANCHES IN ALL 
IMPORTANT CITIES 


Agents All Over the World 


WOODSTOCK 
Flectri te? 


The Modern powered by 
typewriter Oreeetcty 


ADVERTISING - ACCOUNTING 
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Get the 


At the conventions this year, 
both state and national, one 
subject almost exclusively held 
the constant attention of bakers. 
That subject is merchandising. 

With their production prob- 
lems reduced to a minimum, 
bakers today are alert to the 
pressing need of creating wider 
markets for their products. 

For more than a quarter of 
a century, the W. E. Long Com- 
pany, in one market or another, 
has had experience with just 
the conditions that so many 


bakers face today. Almost every 


FACTS 


About Bakery Merchandising 


conceivable situation involving 
merchandising, advertising, and 
distribution has been encoun- 
tered during these years of 
rapid change. 

This experience has contrib- 
uted to a vast fund of bakery 
merchandising knowledge, which 
you can convert to your own use 
any time you choose. Avail your- 
self of it now by asking the 
W. E. Long Company to co- 
operate with you in solving your 
problems of merchandising and 
distribution. A letter today will 


place you under no obligation. 


The W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


CZTHES 


ENGINEERING + LABORATORY 


PRODUCTION 











If your over-weight 
m could talk, 
we wouldn’t have to 
tell you about it. 

peg at your weights, 


your € 
roducts with “EXACT 
WEIGHTS SCALES. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO . 
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RICE FLOUR 


For Pancake Blends 
For Peel Dusting 


Write for Samples 


‘J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


88th and Wall Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEAM BOILERS 


COAL GAS OIL 
A Boiler for Any Size Plant 


Monarch Sales & Engineering Co. 
2010 Locust St. Louis, Mo. 











WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 
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‘Ballantine's 


FLAVOR 


N6|\HE three entwining rings 


symbolical of purity, 
strength, flavor—the great 
essentials in the perfect 
product, a good loaf of 
bread, the staff of life. 


Ballantine’s Malt Syrup 
invigorates the yeast; it 
sweetens the dough and 
imparts a desirable flavor 
to the bread that can be se- 
cured in no other way. 


Bakers throughout this 
country and Canada get 
satisfactory results from 
the use of Ballantine’s 
Malt Syrup, producing a 
better loaf and increasing 
business with greater 
profits. 


European bakers are 
gradually coming to an ap- 
preciation of its intrinsic 
worth. 


Prompt shipment from nearest depot 
in United States, Canada or Europe. 
Baking samples sent—no obligation. 


P.BALLANTINE & SONS 


MAIN EUROPEAN OFFICE: | 
59, Mark Lane, London, E. C.3, England 


Newark, N. J. 
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A Great Help to 
Progressive Bakers! 


How do different types of sugar vary? How do these 
different sugars compare in effect on flavor, grain, tex- 
ture, volume? 


W ite happens to sugar during the fermentation process? 


Bakers are interested in these questions. They have a direct rela- 
tion to quality, sales and production economy. 


All are answered in our booklet “Profits in Bread and Sweet Yeast 
Doughs”—not a theoretical discussion, but a brief summary of the 
information that many efficient bakers are now using to good advan- 
tage. The booklet is free. 


i iS PS 


( ‘ ERELOSE is a pure dextrose (the most healthful sugar 

known). It is clear, brilliant white in color and crystalline 
in form. Cerelose is directly and completely fermentable by yeast. 
Its cost is materially less than cane sugar. 


Fill in coupon below—mail it today and we will promptly send you 
the booklet containing a wide range of formulas as well as a prac- 
tical story about sugar and other facts that have a real money saving 
value to every baker. 


Corn Propucts Rerinine Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Please send me, without charge, my copy of “Prof- 
its in Bread and Sweet Yeast Doughs.” 


Name 








Address 
City ” State 
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Acme Type Ovens 


In sizes 48 to 224 loaves for use in 


Hotels, Cafeterias, Institutions, Etc. 





Rock Springs, Texas, June 16,’27. | 

HUBBARD OVEN CO., Chicago. 
The building I was in was wrecked by a tor- 

nado but my oven was not damaged when the | 

building was wrecked. This is the best small oven | 

I have ever had. 

ee J. BELL, City Bakery. | 


HUBBARD 


OVEN COMPANY 


CHICAGO , NEW YORK 
1149 Belden Ave. 266.W. Broadway 
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How good is “good enough”? 


A little less discrimination in select- 
ing the barley, a little economizing in the 
manufacturing processes, and the price 
of OP Malt Extract could be reduced to 
the level of those that are sold as “good 
enough.” But it would no longer be the 
same, fine OP. 


OP Malt Extract is made for bakers 
who are building business on a loaf that 
is better than “good enough.” They 
choose théir Malt Extract with the same 
care they use in buying flour. 


A standard for comparison 


Malt-Diastase Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 79 WALL STREET 


Chicago Office: 332 So. La Salle St. 


Warehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, St. Paul 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y., Evergreen, L. I. 
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Union Wrapping Machine 


(Semi-Automatic) 





Its first cost is low. It is so simple that it cannot get out of 
order. It requires no power, is hand operated and consumes 
only a small amount of current for heating plates. 


With a UNION Wrapper a child can wrap and seal from 12 
to 15 loaves per minute in neat sanitary packages. 





The UNION HAND SEALING MACHINE is cheaper than 
the UNION Semi-Automatic Wrapping Machine. 


We can furnish either wood or aluminum base for all size ma- 
chines. In ordering be sure and state which style is wanted. 


Write for Prices 
Manufactured by 


UNION MACHINERY CO. 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS 



















































Just a Matter 
of Reasoning. c; 


What causes excessive rise in dough 
temperature during high speed mixing? 


Impact and friction caused by thumping 
and rubbing dough against the bowl 
sheet of the mixing machine. 


By what means can this be remedied? 


By not permitting dough to be thumped 
and rubbed against the bowl sheet. 


Has it ever been accomplished? 


Yes, in one machine. 


How is it doneP 


By kneading, beating, rolling and stretch- 
ing dough between agitator bars and a 
kneading-retarding roller in the lower 
back of the bowl and an adjustable 
breaker bar in the upper back of the 
bowl, which cause positive agitation and 
hold the dough almost entirely free from 
the bow! sheet. 


In what machine is this process usedP 


In the Peerless “40-80” High Speed 
Mixer. 


Where can one get more information 
about this unusual machineP 


By writing for information to— 


The 


Peerless Bread Machine Co. 
SIDNEY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Out they come 


with golden crusts 
and a fine, even texture 


Big, tempting, salable bread loaves 


There’s an amazing difference between bread 
baked with Budweiser Barley Malt Extract and 
loaves baked without it! 


The Budweiser loaves come out of the oven 
with rich, golden crusts and a fine, even texture. 
They are loaves of greater volume and nutrition. 
They stay fresh longer because Budweiser Malt 
contains a high percentage of maltose, which 
attracts moisture to itself. And this keeps the 
Budweiser loaf moist and appetizing long after 
others have become stale and unsalable. 


Budweiser Barley Malt Extract is the 100% 
pure concentrate of choice Northern barley that 
contains no foreign cereal syrups of any kind. All 
bitterness is banished by a special process that re- 
moves the barley sprout. It is so pure and whole- 
some that you can eat it right out of the can. 


No wonder it gives results you cannot expect 
from a blended malt extract! 


TRY IT YOURSELF AND SEE 


Get a 56-pound can of this finer malt extract 
from your distributor and try it in your own shop. 
You'll be amazed at the time it saves—the money 
and materials it saves—and the vast improvement 
it makes in your loaves. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


( TRADE MARK ) 
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Bakery 
Products 
All Steel 
Display 
Rack 


Height 49 in., Depth 12 in., 
Width 36 in. 


All Steel Display Rack 


$8.00 Each 





In lots of six or more Top Panel 
Shipped knocked down, Lettered With 
Your Name 


f.o.b. Chicago 


Guarantees an Exclusive Space 
in the Grocery Store for Your 
Products and Increases Sales 


Schulze Advertising Service 
344 West 63rd Street CHICAGO 
























Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8. Standard size 28x66 in., 9 shelves. 


It Is Service You Buy 


The bakery that is equipped with modern, time-saving, 
sanitary appliances is an encouragement for the workmen 
to do their best to produce bread of quality and turn out 
the maximum quantity. Handy appliances are a big asset. 
The Peerless Lift Shelf Rack No. 8 permits the handling 
of bread to advantage—the workmen can fill and unload 
the rack without crushing the loaves and do it quicker. 
The shelves are hinged on the uprights and are held out 
of the way by a special device. It is a time saver and 


a space saver and is permanently constructed. 

We manufacture in full lines these appliances ‘ 
pe me Rots or anything of this nature that you may require. bey 
Cookie Racks Pan Racks Trucks Proof Cabinets Pie Carriers 


Send for Catalog or tell us your needs. We can satisfy them. 


‘ 4 La Fayette, Indiana 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co. “"%"s: 
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A 
ROUGH 
GAME 


OOTBALL has some- 
times been called a 
rough game, but it’s as 
safe as checkers compared 
to the abuse often heaped 
upon steel equipment in 
the bakery. 


UNION equipment is built 
for rough playing. It re- 
tains its rigidity for years 
even when, heavily loaded, 
it is yanked and pushed 
hurriedly over rough 
floors. 





. The UNION catalog ex- 
Union Doughast Cooling plains why UNION Steel 
Rack R57 equipment lasts longer. 


Union Steel Products Company 


516 N. Berrien Street ALBION, MICH., U. S. A. 


























reater 
absorption 


without the sacrifice of 
flavor or texture 


HROUGH the physical ac- 
tion of Paniplus upon the 
gluten in bread dough, causing 
better development, the natural 
absorption of the water is in- 
creased from three to five per 








cent. 
Paniplus Prices : : or 
‘ This greater absorption, giving 
ae oo bags from seven to eleven more 
.0.b., i 
bare Hr and loaves of bread from each bar- 
100 Ibs @ 6c a Ib rel of flour, is accompanied by 
500 Ibs @ 15c a Ib improvement in flavor and tex- 
carload lots @ 14c a Ib. ture! 
As an added service, Pani- 
plus is now carried in stock Send today for our booklet which 
in Los Angeles for imme- : H : 
diate shipment to western gives you complete information 
Points. about Paniplus and simple direc- 
tions for its use. 








Paniplus 


CAMPBELL BAKING COMPANY 
R Products 4 
Sist Street & Troost os 7 hae City, Mo. 
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Statutes recognize 
the importance of 


MILK IN BREAD 












OY 


CCORDING to government stand- 
ards, the liquid content of milk 
bread must be one third whole milk or 
the equivalent in butter fat and milk 
solids. 








One pound of butter and two pounds 
of dry skim milk per barrel of flour 
meets this minimum requirement and 
permits labeling (in most states) as a 
“milk bread.” 


In Wisconsin milk bread must con- 
tain not less than 344 ounces of milk 
fat and 10 ounces of milk solids, not fat, 
for each six pounds of water used. 
For a barrel of flour, use 54 pounds of 
butter and 1414 pounds of dry skim 
milk to meet these requirements. 


















By insisting upon these proportions, 
the law recognizes the value of milk in 
bread. Bakers, too, recognize milk’s 
value, especially those bakers who use 
enough to make a difference. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


160 North La Salle Street, 
Room 716-J 


Chicago, Illinois 





Bulletin 101 gives in detail all 

the important facts about dry 

skim milk. Ask for a free copy 

and begin to use enough to 
make a difference. 














of the quality of 
your flour 


ys rae one way to be sure of the quality and 
flavor of your flour—use Diamond Crystal Salt. 










You can rely on this fine, pure salt because its own 






quality never varies. The snowy-white flakes mix per- 
fectly with the flour—and stay mixed. They never be- 


come “lumpy” or work to the bottom of the package. 


If you want to better your product and be sure of 





uniform quality—use Diamond Crystal Salt. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887 makers of 


“The Satt thats all Salt.” 


Diamond Crystal 
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RED STAR YEAST—GROWN FROM GRAIN 


VARIETIEGW...... 
“The Life of Trade”’ 


T seems to be the general opinion that the baker must offer 
: the public a pleasing variety of goods to select from if he 
is going to get his share of the expenditures made for food. 
Quality in whatever is offered is, of course, of vital importance. 
And quality is easiest maintained by the baker who has the 
best knowledge of his work. 


Readers of the Red Star Yeast Bakery Bulletins have found 
them a source of knowledge which is more than mere theory 
and speculation. Every page contains something that is truly 
helpful to a baker somewhere whether he bakes bread or a 
variety of products. In the December issue will be found 
help for the bakers who desire to know more about Whole- 
Wheat Bread and Rye Bread, There are formulas and valu- 
able suggestions. 


RED STAR YEAST 
Educational 


BAKERY SERVICE 


If you are not receiving the Bulle- 
tins send in your name and address 





RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Established 1882 
STRICTLY INDEPENDENT—Not affiliated with any other yeast companies 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





‘ BUILDERS of GOOD WILL and SELLERS of QUALITY 





— 
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tHOROBRED 





any length desired. 





Dependable Always! 
Moulds a Perfect Loaf! 


For moulding Plain-Top or Split-Top loaves. 
This equipment will also handle Raisin or 
whole wheat bread, # pounds or larger, in 








ANNOUNCING 


The Colborne Pie Research 
| Bulletins 


O you want to make better pies and bigger profits? Or, if 
you are not now baking pies, have your present sales prob- 
lems led you to consider entering into this profitable field? 


Then you'll be glad to know about the extensive research work 
the Colborne Manufacturing Company has done and is doing in 
this growing field. And you'll want to have at first hand the valu- 
able findings which have been brought to light for us in the W. E. 
Long Company research laboratories. 


All this information is ready for you in the Colborne Pie Re- 
search Bulletins. Beginning with flour, these bulletins take up 
ingredients and processes in the making of the kind of pies your 
customers want. Here you'll get suggestions and new facts to 
aid you in solving the most perplexing problems of pie making. 


Bulletins will be mailed free of charge 
to anyone connected with the baking or 
allied industries, upon request. Write us 
today to put you on our list. No obliga- 
tion to you, of course. 


The Colborne 








Write for full descriptive circular. 





Properly made pies are readily 
digestible, according to exten- 
sive tests made by Ivy and 
Boggess, University of Chicago 


Manufacturing Company 
Pie Bakers’ Machinery 
155-159 West Division Street 











CinCINNATI, 














Tor J. H. Day Company 


re Factories and Principal Offices 


Ono. 


scientists. 


quality pies at decreased cost 
with Colborne equipment. De- 
cide now to find out about the 
Colborne way of pie-making. 
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overcome by some process 4 
of the various lines of our machin- 
ery.....Just as better flour results 
' from treatment Of the wheat by the 
J Tron Prince Scourer....Better flour 


...Better bread...Better business... 
Pleased to answer all inquiries. 








‘Che PRINZ & RAU MFG. COMPANY 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ 


Bakers all over 
are making high 





Cleans wheat... yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system...does it at a single 
operation. | 


The Iron Prince Scourer 
effectively cleans smutty 
wheat....so clean that the 
flour is entirely free from 
the usual, but undesirable, 
murky blue tinge. 


Machinery 








Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STRONG 
RELIABLE 


UNIFORM 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


joo | fears 


OL Et am 





THE IDEAL BREAD FLOUR 


Acme Flour 


GRANULAR 


GUARANTEED 





New 2,000-Bbi Daylight Mill—One of Three Plants 








Use Our Soft (Winter “(Wheat Flours 
““GERBELLE”’ “NEVER FAIL’’ 


A Short Patent A Standard Patent 
UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


Also ‘EZ XPANSION”’ 


A Self-rising Flour 





We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Where shorter patents are specified, so 
many bakers think of 


“ROYAL MAIL” 


Many of the largest bakers are demanding shorter patents. “Royal Mail” 
is milled closer than the great majority of Northwestern and South- 
western Patents. Our favorable location permits us to draw the cream 
of high protein wheats from North Dakota in the Northwest to Okla- 
homa in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from where the 
wheats are grown to all points in the Central States, the East and the South 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels 














BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - INDIANA 
—_ Yrars or ACTIVITY 


——— January 1886) 
vale nchanged Management 


Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 
’ Many employees have spent a Lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 








J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices | 














The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


Ww fi st 
fed ch mare ms ara Member Millers’ National Federation 
WHEAT MILLERS 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 
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Like the Kids at the Sea Shore 


They certainly like the water. These two thirsty flours—Rexota from 
Hard Winter Wheat and Early Riser from Hard Spring Wheat— are 
distinctive for unusual volume in baking, exceptional oven spring, and 
wonderful texture in the loaf that they produce. 


The unanimous verdict of bakers who have used them is that they make 
> a better bread and more bread than any other flours they have ever 
used. That means a lot both to the baker and to the trade he serves. 















Mixed Cars 


* Syne and Winter Wheat Flour 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 


Mipway EL ecrric ENGRAVING 
Company 


Engravers -& «Designers 


1931 University Avenue 
ST. PAUL 








PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








a 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Write us for further information 


Noblesville Milling Company, Noblesville, Ind., U.S. A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels. 
Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
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There is not a commercial estab- 
lishment of age in America the suc- 
cess of which is not based on qual- 
ity. The S. George Company has 
never been successfully attacked on 


the high grade of the product it 


sells. The world over, S. George 
Company paper sacks are the 
standard of excellence. In Minne- 
sota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas and 
Michigan its sacks are standard for 
quality. S. George Company never 
would have withstood the storms of 
years but for the quality of its 
products. No one can measure 
the worth of quality. 
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VWiith a network of elevators 
and warehouses tapping the 
country’s finest wheat belts 
and with mills strategically 

located for domestic and 
foreign markets, Sperry 
outstrips and outships 
other milling 
concern in Western 
America 19113 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Mills in California He San Francisco 
Oregon, Washington,Utah Cable address Sperry” 






SPERRY:-F R 


Largest Millers in Western America 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., sEaTTLk, u.s. a. 
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WE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country in the 
world and manufacture the very finest of hard spring wheat flours, 
also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours. 





Cable Address: ““ErzMco,”’ all codes 
CLIFF H. MORRIS, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 447 Produce Ex., New York City 





SPA BNR e sapien 
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... and one of America’s finest. 
Grinding Hard and Soft Wheats 
of Kansas, Idaho, Montana and 
Utah. Self-Rising Flour a spe- 
cialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


General Offices - LosAngeles 


Mitts Ar Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SaNDigeco Coron OGDEN SACRAMENTO 




















Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Cable Address: “Preston.” All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 





WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 








Cables:"‘CENTENNIAL”’ 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 

















Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
and Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


mH! 

4\|\\|h 
| S\, 
' Ss) 
BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 

} & SEWING TWINE 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 
PENDLETON, ORE. 

















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
pety Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 











Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 








CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mrters or Buive-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiours 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 











Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Cable as ty ar ll Portland 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 





Riverside Code = PVE RETTER REVISION §=6 Per Copy $12.50 | 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 





Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 











The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 














Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











LEADING MILLS OF OHIO 


















Manufacturing 


The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


a Complete Line of 


Flours for the Particular Baker 


WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 








AA MUVERNO } 
=\ ‘WuS 
A 4 noomnvasrvann G/F 








Toledo, Ohio, of 1,000 barrels 
daily capacity and at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, of 500 barrels, with addi- 
tional elevator capacity at Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio. 


Therefore we enjoy whatever 
advantagesaccrueto milling from 
both country and terminal loca- 
tions. We grind selected soft 


winter wheats of this section. 


Our flour has always had a 
high reputation for quality and 
uniformity. Plain and self-ris- 
ing flours. 
nections where not already rep- 
resented. 


Open for new con- 


The 


Soft Wheat Flour Millers 
Exclusively 


W SPECIALIZE in Soft Winter 
Wheat milling, having mills at 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 








Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 





= A 
pier 


BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 
All Rail 


: [be i rq 
: The 


and Ex-Lake 
Owe tit jtamayelitierss 


Most Modern 


UNITED MILLS 
CORPORATION 


GRAFTON, GIO 


Mill in Ohio 








ECCO Biended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed 
MALTO Dairy Feed 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 


Mixed Cars 
a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 








Co. 





Bakers— 








Gwinn Milling Co. 
Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 
Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 


Columbus, Ohio 





When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 
The Fairchild Milling Company 





Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Mixed Cars 





The Emery Thierwechter 


OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 








Service for 





Grain Dealers 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Winter Wueat Four 





The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 





Specialized Laboratory 


Millers 
Bakers 


- Feed Manufacturers 

t] Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 

COMSTOCK BUILDING 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















MASSILLON, OHIO 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Domestic and Export 








CLEVELAND, OHIO Red Ball Patent Old Homestead Slow desty Milling Ge. 
Qualit pao al 
an mien tan Over Half a Century 
THE WARWICK CO.  &ittporsot FLOUR Winter whost 


DOVER, OHIO 
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[LEADING MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT | 





Pau M. Marswa.t, 
President 


Rospert N. WALKER, 
Vice President 


Flour mill location in St. Louis means an 
opportunity for a real selection of wheat 
—all the hard wheat that’s grown in this country 


is available to us. 


Ask the bakers who have been using RADIUM 
whether this opportunity has meant anything 
in dollars and cents to them—every answer will 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 
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Prentiss S. Wison, 
Vice President 


make us another new customer. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


3,000 Barrels Daily Capacity 








Herman A. BerKEMEYER, 


Cable Address: HALLMILL 


Secretary-Treasurer 














Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 








Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 


Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., fake wAtre, mo. 


Established 1855 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 





Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills in 
the St. Louis market, the following: Semo- 
lina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas Hard 
Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific Coast Pas- 
try Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat Flour. 


PACIFIC, MISSOURI 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 


Millers since 1866 
Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls 
Cable Address: ‘*AvIsTOCK” 


AVISTON 
ILLINOIS 




















Baur Flour Mills Co. 


Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


ROMEO PATENT 
“You'll Lovit” 
Established 1870 


Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. rovrs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 


SAUERS MILLING CO. 
Manufacturers of the well known brands 
Infallible...Invincible...Sauers Self-Rising 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
EVANSVILLE, ILL. 


ANNAN-BURG 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 
Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 


HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest 
Soft Winter Wheat 
Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








GILSTER MILLING CO. 
OHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 




















Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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L MILLIN 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


COMPANY'|Z 


























Avaeust ScHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 


W. C. Borxe, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


M5 AE 
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Cascabe, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 
North Central Mon- ° 
Cascade tana, conceded to Giant 
FANCY PATENT produce the best STANDARD PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 
convince you. 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels Codes: Robinson, 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. Riverside, Millers 






'T must pe 6009 








88 ips 
CASCADE 








cer 


Hobson, Montana 
(6 THE FAMOUS JUOITH BASIN 


OR strength and gluten quality Montana spring 
wheats are unsurpassed, and the Judith Basin, 
where our mill is situated, grows the best of these 
wheats. To fill the increasing demand for our 
strong bread flour, we have been obliged to treble 
the capacity of our mill. Quality and uniformity 
will, as heretofore, be synonymous with our brands. 























‘ POLSON MILLING COMPANY MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
. Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour Millers of Montana High Protein Wheat 
Capacity, 4,000 Barrels Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 
We invite correspondence POLSON > MONTANA General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
"| . 
MONTANA CHIEF & 
The better flour 
Complete Electric Equipment for + * 
; STAMFORD MILLING CO. Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 1VET. side C ode 
4 In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH GENERAL ELECTRIC 
— BASIN where the better wheat grows Sales Offices in Principal Cities . 
aan Five Letter Revision Issued in 1928 
: : Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for Quantities 
FAIRBANKS, W. O. Hartig Electric Co. : 
MORSE & CO. 312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis i 
Gossne—-Movons Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on For sale by all its branches and by 
ITESEL ENGINES . 
PUMPS Aageme Etesetent The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn.,U.S.A. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Milling Business Solicited 
a . Estimates furnished on all work 





























Ruttenetlt 











weller 


Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
—Using Less Power 

—20 to 25% 

More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. L. Beddoes - 1840 
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his kind a matter of no little profit. 





symbolized peace and plenty. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN wanted the 


wild turkey instead of the bald 
eagle for the national symbol, and 
there are enthusiasts even among the 
hunters of today, few of whom have 
ever had the thrill of shooting a 
wild turkey, who agree with him. 
The wild turkey, it is true, seems 


of a “lively turkey hunt,” in which the trees were found 
to be “literally alive” with wild turkeys, Between two and 
three hundred soldiers, on this occasion, surrounded a grove 
of timber and had “a grand turkey round-up, killing four 
or five hundred of the birds with guns, clubs and stones.” 
The wild turkey, of course, could not survive such treat- 
ment long. 

The wild turkey huntsman finds marked differences be- 


Turkey 


to haye less of the warlike character with which nations tween the aboriginal bird and his domesticated cousin. The latter, by compari- 
and eagles are endowed in the popular imagination and son, says Herbert Ravenel Sass, is “a pompous and foolish swaggerer.” As a 
in the schools for patriotism, for he is undoubtedly a matter of fact, this writer insists, “the tame turkey of our barnyards and the wild 
peace bird. But in his wild state the turkey has always turkey of our woods are two entirely different birds, differing not only in plumage 


He is a part of the American notion of a festal (though in this respect the difference is slight) but also in form, in bearing, in 
board; he belongs essentially to the festal seasons. And what would Thanksgiving mentality and in personality.” 

, j ? ; 
” tly tg Races bl in the national scheme of things is to be measured form is powerful and sturdy, yet handsomely molded. To quote Mr. Sass still 
not alone, of course, by romantic considerations. He has his economical importance further: “His bearing is proud and confident, yet one sees in him always a hair- 
as well. Agricultural America abounds with his domesticated branch. His popu- trigger alertness which accentuates his wildness ; and somehow that wildness is 
larity as a comestible is so great as to have made the perpetuation and increase of apparent in every line and curve of his body, in the poise of his head, in the 
There is scarcely a farm in the diversified glance of his eye, in the springiness of his stride. His rich, coppery-bronze plumage 


The wild gobbler is credited with something of the gamecock’s slimness. His 


regions where he is not to be found. And the income derived from his final mis- glows and glints in the sun, and in certain lights gleams like burnished gold; and 


fortunes is one of the very large credit items in the farmer’s annual balance sheet. 


when he is on guard (and it is no easy matter to catch a wild gobbler napping), 








But the domestic turkey, after 
all, is something of an inglorious 
bird. It is his wild ancestry, his 
pioneering history, that most ap- 
peals to the imagination. His ab- 
original cousin of America’s virgin 
forests is a far more interesting 
fellow than any of the modern barn- 
yard generation. 

It is a vanished chapter—that 
period of American pioneering when 
there was hardly a tree in the great 
forests of the eastern seaboard and 
the great central states that had not 
a wild turkey perched magnificently 
among its branches. This bird was 
so plentiful in some places, and at 
some times, according to the tales of 
the pioneer huntsmen, that it was 
an aggravation and a temptation to 
wanton waste. 

The wild turkey still exists, of 
course, though he has been scattered 
far and wide, and has had a difficult 
battle against the encroachments of 
civilization. In most parts of the 
United States he has been quite 
needlessly extirpated. He is to be 
found at present in Carolina planta- 
tion territory, in Florida, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
perhaps in other states of the South- 
West. Pennsylvania has proved that 
it is possible to bring him back in 
large numbers. There the turkey 
Population has increased rapidly, 
under far-sighted game conservation 
Policies of recent years. But it is 
doubtful, says Dr, William T. Horn- 
aday, director of the New York 
Zoological Park, a great sportsman 
as well as naturalist, “if even one 
flock exists in the North anywhere 
West of Pennsylvania.” In New 
England, where the Pilgrim Fathers 
found the forests alive with the 
bird, he was long ago completely 
destroyed. In the middle western 
states he is rare, though he has been 
made a part of the wild fowl popu- 
lation of a number of public and 
Private preserves. Among these is 
the country estate of B. B. Shef- 
field, president of the Commander- 
Larabee Corporation, Minneapolis, 
whose wooded acres on the shore of 

© St. Croix River form a con- 
genial refuge. 
ps Until a few years ago the wild 

tkey could be found in many 
| of the country in almost un- 
jeievable numbers. Colonel Wil- 
“am F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) speaks 
—— 














Who bids the spring- 
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Thanksgiving ‘Day 


By Donatp A. FRASER 


ROUND the days have circled 
Through all the fruitful year, 


And now the harvest gathered 


Has brought us, thankful, here. 


Our thanks we give in earnest 


To God, the Lord of Days; 


And thankful hearts are glad hearts, 


So sing we songs of praise! 


Sing thanks to God All-loving, 


Who sends the sun 
and rain; 


time sowers 
Cast forth their trust- 
ing grain; 















Who calls the joyful reapers, 
In autumn’s golden morn, 
To gather in the fruitage 
Of waving mellow corn. 


We thank Thee, Gracious Giver, 
For all Thy bounty shown, 
So manifold, so widely, 
To foes, as to Thine own; 
We know that hearts when 
thankful, 
Come closest unto 
Thine, 
And reap a holy harvest 
Of peace and joy 














he holds himself splendidly erect so 
that his tall form seems amazingly 
tall and that clean thoroughbred 
slimness which distinguishes him de- 
lights the eye of the beholder.” 

As for the origin of the turkey, 
this is a matter that is open to con- 
siderable popular misconception, 
largely because of the name. The 
fact is, however, that contrary to 
widespread belief, the bird did not 
come from Turkey. He is distinct- 
ly a native son of the New World, 
and was entirely unknown to the 


-Eastern Hemisphere until the first 


explorers crossed the Atlantic. 

Another matter of common er- 
ror is the assumption that the do- 
mesticated turkey is descended di- 
rectly from the wild turkey that 
once inhabited the woods of what is 
now the United States. The barn- 
yard fowl, however, is of no such 
distinguished ancestry, and cannot 
look back to a comparatively recent 
time when he roosted proudly aloof 
from the grain bins of civilization. 
The fact is that he is from another, 
though related, race of turkeys. The 
familiar domestic turkey of today is 
derived from the southern Mexican 
wild turkey. 

The circumstance is a curious 
one, and entails a circuitous ex- 
planation. Early in the sixteenth 
century the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico sent some Mexican wild tur- 
keys to Spain. From Spain they 
were introduced into England, prob- 
ably about 1525. Later these do- 
mesticated birds were introduced in- 
to other parts of Europe, and into 
Asia and Africa; and eventually 
some of them were brought back 
across the Atlantic to America by 
the English colonists. 

The turkey was very early as- 
signed to special use in festal menus. 
An encyclopedic reference to the 
writings of one Tusser bears wit- 
ness to the fact that by 1573 the 
turkey had already begun to play 
a large part in “Christmas hus- 
bandlie fare.” But there is still an 
earlier instance. When Charles IX 
of France sat down to his wedding 
banquet in 1570, he consumed— 
doubtless with gusto—liberal por- 
tions of a strange new fowl never 
before eaten in France. This de- 
licious bird was then known as the 
“Cock of the Indies,” but it was, in 
fact, a turkey. 











XPONENTS of brown 
bread have unfortunately 
so maligned white bread 
that grossly ee 
ideas as to its deficiencies 
are entertained in some 
quarters. The effect has 
not been to _ substitute 
brown bread for white, but 
to lessen the consumption 
of breadstuffs generally. In 
other words, its main effect 
has been to influence a por- 
tion of the public against 
; its cheapest and most im- 
portant form of nutrition. The question of brown 
versus white should be looked upon more critically and 
dispassionately. The subject is not an easy one, and 
it is well known that for some people, particularly 
those not doing manual work, brown bread may be 
better, and for others white bread. The extreme food 
faddist, who suggests that white bread is practically 
devoid of nutritive value and is in some respects a 
positive poison, is doing the world a very grave dis- 
service, 

Our knowledge of nutrition and dietetics (i. e., the 
rules for the regulation of diet) has increased greatly 
of recent years, but undoubtedly the subject is still 
in its infancy. Recently, the discovery of accessory 
food factors or vitamins has revolutionized ideas. Re- 
search in this and kindred matters is proceeding in 
nearly every university in the world. Such views as 
are expressed here may therefore require amendment 
in the light of future work. 

Before leaving this subject, however, it is essential 
that the reader should appreciate, not only the func- 
tions of vitamins, but also to what extent they are of 
importance to normal and everyday dietary. It must 
be remembered that these substances have been missed 
until recent years, purely because they are so wide- 
spread in nature. In animal feeding experiments their 
presence can only be avoided by exercising the great- 
est care. While deficiency diseases would certainly 
make their appearance if mankind attempted to live 
on a single food, there is no such danger with the 
normal mixed diet. A favorite food, which is con- 
demned by some people, is the bread made from white 
flour, as this may lack vitamin B. White bread alone 
is certainly an incomplete food, as, in point of fact, 
also are brown breads and practically all foods, when 
considered singly. Vitamin B happens to be especially 
widespread in nature, and it is not necessary or even 
desirable, under ordinary conditions, to insure that 
bread contains branny matters which supply the vita- 
min B. The following extract from the Medical Re- 
search Council report is striking: 

In modern European life, under normal peace 
conditions, the risk of these deficiency diseases, al- 
though a real one where infants are concerned, 
may be regarded as nonewistent for adults; the 
great variety of food taken insures that an ade- 
quate amount of preventive vitamins is regularly 
consumed, 


Bread Vitamin Not Required 


It is not seriously suggested that infants, who in 
general get their vitamin requirements from milk, 
require vitamin B from bread; and the miller, under 
normal conditions, has no real criticism to fear on 
this score. When attempts are made to live upon 
unnatural diets, as in war time (especially during 
sieges), the whole matter may need closer attention. 
It should also be remembered that yeast is a very 
potent source of vitamin B. Dr. J. M. Hamill states 
his belief that white bread made with yeast, eaten as 
an important part of a mixed diet, cannot be con- 
demned for lack of vitamin B. The yeast helps to 
give the bread its vitamin B requirement. In this 
connection it should be remembered that there is a 
tendency to use larger quantities of yeast in bread 
making than formerly, so as to shorten the fermenta- 
tion time. Although some bread is made by long sys- 
tems, which only require one pound or so of yeast to 
a sack, the large bread factories which produce the 
vast majority of bread work on quick systems in which 
four or five pounds a sack, or even more, are used. 
Experimenters on white bread are apt to lose sight 
of this fact, and when white bread constitutes part of 
a basal diet, no information is given on the important 
fact of how much yeast was used in making it. 

The work of Professor Harry Snyder on the nutri- 
tive values of various kinds of bread is particularly 
painstaking, exhaustive and thorou, It may be re- 
garded as more or less settling the brown versus white 
bread controversy, until the discovery of vitamins, 
which naturally showed that new viewpoints must be 
considered in the matter of dietetics. Professor Sny- 
der, working under the direction of Atwater and 
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The ‘Nutritive Oalue of ‘Bread 


‘By Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones 


Woods, who at that time were the recognized authori- 
ties on nutrition, published three bulletins from the 
Office of Experiment Stations of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Not only were flours and 
bread given a close analytical examination and a large 
number of calorific tests made, but human feeding 
experiments were conducted with the greatest care. 
Particular attention was devoted to the subject as to 
which bread, brown or white, has the better nutritive 
value. Feeding experiments were performed on young 
men in good health (students who did farm work half 
their time). All the foods consumed and the feces 
excreted were weighed and analyzed. The durations 
of the experiments were rather short, many being only 
of two days. Professor Snyder found that, although 
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DF. KENT-JONES is recognized as the highest 

European authority on cereal chemistry, and 
his name and works are familiar to America 
chemists and others who are interested in this 
scientific field. The accompanying article com- 
prises a portion of one of the chapters in a revised 
edition of his book, “Modern Cereal Chemistry,” 
published by the Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, the house of Broomhall. The book 
deals comprehensively with the composition of 
wheat and flour, with cereals other than wheat, 
with coloidal chemistry, with hydrogen ion concen- 
tration, with the chemistry of baking, with the com- 
position of mill products, with bleaching, and with 
conditioning and the effect of heat on wheat and 
flour. Under the latter heading Dr. Kent-Jones 
outlines in detail a theory that has been looked up- 
on in the milling and baking industries of England 
as revolutionary. This theory has been the sub- 
ject of a number of articles published in The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker. Dr. 
Kent-Jones is at present chief chemist to Messrs. 
Woodlands, Ltd., Dover, Eng., and is also chief 
examiner in bread making to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 


Sr 


Graham bread (entire wheat kernel—bran included) 
contained the largest percentage of protein, it was not 
as nutritious as white patent bread, owing to its lower 
digestibility. Entire wheat flour is badly named, as 
it is only about 85 per cent extraction. The 100 per 
cent is Graham flour. Professor Snyder stated: 

“Thus while there actually may be more protein 
in a given amount of Graham or entire wheat flour 
than in the same weight of patent flour from the same 
wheat, the body obtains less of the protein and energy 
from the coarse flour than it does from the fine, be- 
cause, although the including of the bran and germ 
increases the percentage of protein, it decreases its 
digestibility. By digestibility is meant the difference 
between the amounts of the several nutrients consumed 
and the amount excreted in the feces. 

“The nutritive value of flour in so far as the quan- 
tities of digestible or available proteins, fats, carbo- 
hydrates and energy are concerned, was not increased 
by milling the wheat so as to retain a large proportion 
of the bran and germ as in the entire wheat and 
Graham flours.” 

Professor Snyder again showed in later work 
(1903), using four days’ human feeding experiments 
with bread and milk, that when the bread was made 
with patent flour it was more digestible than when 
made with brown flour, and also that a larger per- 
centage of energy was available to the body in the 
case of white bread and milk than in the case of 
brown bread and milk. 

Professor Snyder also showed that the addition of 
bran to white flour, in spite of the increase of protein, 
reduced the nutritive value of the white flour in con- 
sequence of the lowered digestibility. 








Professor Snyder's Findings on Flour 


WILLIAM JAGO sums up Professor Snyder’s work 

as follows: “In 54 digestion trials with both 
hard spring wheats and soft winter wheats, in which 
six samples of wheat have been milled so as to pro- 
duce the three types of flour—Graham, entire wheat, 
and straight grade,—uniform results have been se- 
cured, and in all of the comparative trials the largest 
amounts of available nutrients and energy have been 
secured from the white flour. In the three digestion 
trials in which finely pulverized bran was added to 
white flour in the same proportion as is removed in 
milling, it was found that the addition of the bran 
lowered the digestibility of the flour, so that a smaller 











amount of digestible nutrient and available energy was 
obtained from the bran flour than from the white flour 
with which the bran was mixed.” 

Professor Snyder’s work is convincingly in favor 
of white bread and the present day system of milling, 
Milk, as has been emphasized by many investigators, 
is especially desirable as an accompaniment to bread, 
as, besides supplying the necessary vitamin, it remedies 
the deficiency of lime—one of the main defects of 
cereals which is not overcome to any appreciable extent 
by whole meal and suchlike flours. 

Professor Snyder also condemned “standard” (80 
per cent extraction) flour, and stated that he failed 
to see that anything would be gained by the addition 
of wheat offals to flour. 

A further and not unimportant light is thrown on 
this subject by the work of Kenwood and Jago, re- 
ported in “Technology of Bread Making,” 1911 edition, 
p- 550. They found that patent flour was bacterio- 
logically pure, while stone milled flour contained much 
bacteriological contamination. 


Some Errors Regarding Brown Bread 


‘= 1911, Dr. Hamill, as medical adviser to the local 
government board, made a report on the nutritive 
value of bread made from different varieties of wheat 
flour. This report was drawn up so that an authorita- 
tive investigation could be had of the suggestions made 
by the Bread and Food Reform League and the press 
that brown bread was so much more nutritious than 
white. The report did not contain original work, but 
it gave an authoritative and impartial survey of the 
whole question of brown versus white, in the light of 
the knowledge then existing. A few extracts from 
the summary of the report are instructive. 

“The notion, for example, that ordinary high grade 
and naturally white ‘patent’ flour is practically devoid 
of protein or nitrogenous constituents, whereas the lat- 
ter are abundantly present in bread made from whole 
meal and ‘entire’ wheat flours, is erroneous. The dif- 
ferences which exist in this respect are not relatively 
of great magnitude, and they may to a large extent 
be neutralized by imperfect absorption from the diges- 
tive tract. A ‘patent’ flour obtained from one variety 
of wheat may contain considerably more total protein, 
and furnish more available ‘energy, than an ‘entire’ 
wheat or whole meal flour from another kind of 
wheat.” 

“It should, however, be remembered that many 
children whose food consists largely of bread do not 
get enough of it, and are really underfed in respect 
of such essential nutritive substances as proteins and 
carbohydrates. To increase the quantity of bread 
taken in such cases may be of greater importance than 
the substitution of one form of bread for another; to 
supplement the bread by other articles (such as milk) 
which contain a material quantity of protein, mineral 
matter, and organically combined phosphorus, will be 
still more useful.” 

In 1921, the ministry of health issued another re- 
port by Dr. Hamill, entitled, “Diet in Relation to Nor- 
mal Nutrition.” By this time the subject of vitamins 
was in the public mind and a considerable portion of 
the report was devoted to this subject. It is, there- 
fore, interesting to read, under the. heading of bread, 
the following: 

“The commonly presumed disadvantages of bread 
made from white flour as compared with bread made 
from less highly milled flour, in respect of the relative 
water soluble vitamin B content of each, would seem, 
therefore, to be less serious than might at first be 
supposed. Experimental evidence suggests that re- 
quirements in regard to the water soluble vitamin B 
are easily satisfied, and there is nothing yet to show 
that these needs would not be met by the yeast 1 
white bread, even though such bread bulked largely 
in the diet.” 

Dr. Hamill also points out that the main point of 
practical importance which has been brought to light 
is that the addition of some milk and green vegetables 
is desirable with whatever diet is suggested. These 
will make any ordinary diet completely safe. In this 
respect Dr. Hamill says: 

“It will readily be inferred from the foregoing that 
where a diet is supplemented by milk and green vege 
tables, the food materials of which the diet is com 
posed may quite satisfactorily consist of articles which 
are easily obtained and relatively cheap. Examples of 
such foodstuffs are flour and its products, bread, et¢i 
oatmeal; the pulses, e.g., peas, beans and lentils; 
potatoes and roots, such as parsnips, carrots, etc; suga 
and fats of all kinds. In regard to meat, it has 
already been mentioned that offal, which has the ad- 
vantage of cheapness, appears to be dietetically 8 
perior to skeletal muscle (ordinary ‘meat’).” 

It will be seen that, as in Dr. Hamill’s first report, 


(Continued on page 747.) 
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A CONDITIONAL PLEDGE 
4 is apparent, both from bulletins issued by the 

Millers’ National Federation and from current dis- 
cussions among members of the industry, that many 
millers are not signing the pledge to limit flour sales 
to one hundred and twenty days solely because of 
reluctance to commit themselves in advance of their 
competitors. They evidently are fearful that they will 
be tied up in an agreement while others will continue 
free to sell flour for a year or two, or any other 
length of time. 

This fear is far from justifiable. The sales limita- 
tion pledge is a conditional agreement, and every con- 
dition must be complied with before any signatory is 
bound in the slightest degree. First in importance 
among the numerous conditions is that every large 
milling concern in the country, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of smaller units and a total of not less than 
seventy-five per cent of the total flour producing 
capacity must sign before any single signature be- 
comes effective. 

When, as and if that condition has been complied 
with, putting the pledge into effect still is subject to 
the discretion of the directors of the Millers’ National 
Federation and of its president, Mr. Sydney Anderson. 
The latter on numerous occasions has announced his 
fixed purpose not to decree the pledge in effect until 
he is fully assured that such action will put no signer 
to any trade disadvantage in his relations with those 
who have rejected it. In other words, those who elect 
to join in the attempt to put the flour trade on a 
better basis of business practice will not be penalized 
for their action. Either the whole industry must go 
forward or no part of it will go. 

There is, therefore, not the slightest danger that 
any miller will suffer through lending aid to this effort 
to improve conditions; nor is the miller who signs 
first in a position any different from the miller who 
signs last. When all obtainable signatures are se- 
cured, the subject will be considered on its merits. If 
it then is apparent that the plan has enough support 
to warrant making it effective, pledges will be de- 
clared binding. If signatories are insufficient, no miller 
is bound and all pledges will be declared null and void. 


THE FEARLESS ORGAN 

HEALTH column conductor, writing about 

dyskinesia in the Sunday supplement of a Los 
Angeles newspaper, advises his readers to “eat foods 
that originally gave the human race its physical vigor, 
and you will get all the vitamins and fresh air,” and 
adds that “ten years ago no orthodox journal would 
have dared to come out openly with such a statement 
except a fearless organ such as this department of the 
Times.” He further declares that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has “dared to brave the 
wrath of millers and grain dealers,’ presumably in 
emulation of his courageous example. 

The fearless organ is mistaken. It requires no 
Courage whatever to assail the merits of modern food 
Products. The game is an old one, long favored by 
health column conductors whose advice, as in this 
metance, usually is surrounded by advertisements of 
naturopathy,” “V. P. D. for Radiant Health,” “Mar- 
Vel Cure for Drooping Mouth,” and sundry cure-em- 
all Tubbish. The publisher, interested primarily in the 
creasingly discredited nostrum advertising, wants his 
health column to be sensational, and the conductor 
delivers the goods. 

Nor are millers and grain dealers stirred to wrath 
by the great and good Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Millers make the kind of flour people want 
to eat, and the extension of the average life span by 
fteen or more years since the human race got its 
ie by eating husks and gnawing bones seems 
Reine to justify confidence in clean, wholesome 

; Properly prepared food, even without the “fresh 
* accompaniment. There is no more reason to be 
moved to wrath by the attacks on clean flour than by 
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the braying of an ass in a thistle patch. True, there 
is an ancient proverb that a living ass is better than 
a dead doctor, but that probably was originated by 
some one with an ear especially attuned to braying. 


* * *# 


Erratum.—An error of the types last week 
caused the Bureau of Internal Revenue to be 
quoted on this page as authority for the state- 
ment that the national income in 1926 was ninety 
millions of dollars. Obviously, even with Mr. 
Ford temporarily inactive, that sum would not 
even pay the nation’s bill for gasoline. The fig- 
ure should have been ninety billions of dollars. 


* + * 


PROFESSOR SNYDER’S WORK TO GO ON 

HE final chapter in the fine record of Professor 

Harry Snyder’s inestimable services to the cause 
of milling and baking was written last week with the 
publication by The Northwestern Miller of a little 
booklet bearing the simple title, “Bread.” 

In less than forty pages of text the story of the 
staff of life is told in simple and understandable form. 
The chapters are printed in order as they appeared in 
the columns of this publication, all but one of them in 
the few weeks just prior to Professor Snyder’s death. 
The titles under which they are republished in the 
booklet are: “Food Habits and Flour Consumption,” 
“White Flour, a Wholesome Food,” “The Digestibility 
of Breads,” and “Mineral and Other Components of 
Wheat Flour.” The whole constitutes not only a sim- 
ple, truthful and easily comprehended description of 
the food value of bread, but serves also as a complete 
reply, on the highest scientific authority, to the absurd 
attacks on the healthfulness of bread and other flour 
products. 

It is not to be doubted that much of the success 
of detractors of bread has been due to lack of knowl- 
edge of the subject among those who should be most 
interested in its defense. Few millers and fewer bak- 
ers ever have taken the trouble to inform themselves 
on the subject. They have been disposed rather to 
limit their activities in its defense to somewhat casual 
approval of what they read regarding it in milling 
and baking journals, Beyond that their interest is 
largely restricted to the real or assumed merits of their 
own particular loaf of bread or their own especial 
brand of flour. 

It was the privilege of The Northwestern Miller, 
throughout all of the years of Professor Snyder’s 
active service to the cause of white bread, to be his 
principal avenue of publicity to the milling and baking 
industries. This service, so far as Professor Snyder’s 
active participation is concerned, now is regrettably 
at an end. In order that, so far as may be possible, 
its good effects may go on, this publication has printed 
the little booklet in such form as to facilitate its having 
the widest possible circulation. 

On its own initiative it is sending copies to a large 
number of millers, bakers and others. Any one who 
does not receive a copy may have one without cost 
by applying to the principal or any of the branch 
offices of this publication. Further, to encourage the 
distribution of the little primer on the merits of white 
flour and its products throughout the trade, arrange- 
ments have been made to supply copies in lots of any 
size at a price sufficient to cover only a part of the 
cost of paper and printing. 

Every miller, baker, flour salesman, jobber, broker, 
bakery wagon driver and all others connected in any 
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way with the bread industries should know and un- 
derstand the simple truths about white flour and the 
nutritional value of its baked products. Professor 
Snyder has supplied these truths, and The Northwest- 
ern Miller has done what it can to make them avail- 
able. The rest necessarily must be left to those who 
are, or should be, interested. 


* * # 


THE SALESMAN AND THE JOB 

N the course of a long continued and rather wide- 

spread contact with flour salesmen, The Northwest- 
ern Miller frequently has been impressed by the extent 
to which their reputations are affected by the unwit- 
ting and unintentional unfairness of past employers. 
It is true that this bias is as likely to be one way as 
another, and that the average may be not far from the 
truth. Yet it is as unfair to say nothing and thus 
permit a lazy and dishonest salesman to continue to 
prey upon millers as it is thoughtless to condemn 
another man because he did not “make good” in a 
certain field and under certain conditions. 

All commercial success, particularly in what usu- 
ally is called “the selling end,” depends upon the right 
combination of the man and the job. Very often, per- 
haps in a majority of instances, exactly the right 
combination is not effected at the first trial. The 
salesman may be ineffective, conditions may be ill fit- 
ting, the territory may be unsuited to his experience 
and qualifications, even the boss may not know how to 
handle the new man. A score of factors, minor and 
major, may conspire to cause the new sales effort to 
fail. 

Happily for the miller or his sales manager, he 
rarely has to admit that the fault is his. He is in 
position to say that the flour is good, prices competi- 
tive, office support generous and obviously only the 
salesman at fault. Far too often he does this, and 
the salesman, made victim of circumstances, has an- 
other failure to his credit, another connection he is 
compelled not to mention in future, another change of 
jobs to explain to his next potential employer. In its 
own observation, The Northwestern Miller knows of 
many excellent workmen, some of them now managers 
or millowners, who have suffered these misfortunes 
before persistence enabled them to prove their intel- 
ligence and ability. 

The reverse of the picture is, of course, the sales- 
man with the one-hundred-thousand-barrel-a-year rec- 
ord who never has had a chance to repeat. Spoiled 
by a year’s luck, he has become a loafer, shiftless, 
swaggering, uncertain, fault finding and of at least 
questionable habits. Sufficient savor of his past repu- 
tation clings about him so that each year some new 
miller victim, determined to make a substantial in- 
crease in his sales volume, hopefully engages him, only 
to find himself out of pocket several thousand dollars, 
the victim of a useless four-flusher. Yet, so consider- 
able is the reputation of the lavaless old volcano that 
the victim never quite has the courage to condemn him 
when inquiry is made. He weakly replies that the man 
probably was not well placed, and might do better 
under more favorable circumstances. 

At a recent meeting of millers a proposal was made 
to set up a plan to exchange information about sales- 
men, so that millers would be protected against the 
ne’er-do-wells, loafers and order takers. Without the 
slightest intent of antagonism toward the plan, The 
Northwestern Miller yet believes its practical value 
would approximately equal the cost of printing what- 
ever report form it adopted. Flour salesmen can no 
more be weighed and measured for their ability than 
can owners of flour mills. It is even conceivable that 
salesmen might appropriately retort with a similar 
set-up to exchange data on the ability of their em- 
ployers. It is the man. and the job which make the 
winning combination; the man and the job and the 
employer, with his goods, his prices and his practices 
as the determining factor in creating the job and 
enabling its occupant to win. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business continues dull, average sales being consider- 
ably below 50 per cent of mill capacity. Domestic buyers show virtually no in- 
terest in the market, except in cases of depleted stocks. A few orders are being 
taken for November and December ship- 
ment, but mostly for single or mixed 
cars, the latter being most numerous. 
Buyers hold to the opinion that the pres- 
ent price level will be maintained for 
some time, and as they are well stocked 
for the remainder of this year, appear 
to have decided to wait until at least 
Jan. 1 before booking. 

Export Trade.—Foreign business is 
moderately better than it was a week 
ago, mostly due to more active buying 
from the West Indies. There were a 
few orders from Europe last week, 
principally the northern countries. Prices on export sales are uncomfortably low. 

Flour Prices —Domestic mill prices are also at an extremely low level, due to 
intense competition for the small trickle of “fill-in” orders. Buyers are finding it 
easy to “shop around” advantageously under these conditions. Current mill quota- 
tions average 5@10c bbl higher than a week ago. 

Production—Shipping directions have fallen off in some centers, and are re- 
ported slightly better in others. On the whole, mill production is at a fairly good 
level for the season, and averages considerably better than last year’s. Last week’s 
output of Minneapolis mills was 65 per cent of capacity, compared with 37 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago, and northwestern mills as a whole averaged 59 
per cent, against 49 last year. Central states, Pacific Coast and Buffalo mills 
averaged considerably higher than a year ago. Kansas City and southwestern mills 
were somewhat under last year’s heavy production, but were well above the five- 
year average. 

Millfeed—-The millfeed market is entering the winter season with prices ab- 
normally high, production light and demand more than equal to the limited offer- 
ings. At the same time considerable reluctance is manifested by buyers toward 
loading up at present levels. Current demand is largely from mixers. Most coun- 
try car lot buyers appear to be waiting until they are forced into the market. 
Mills hold prices firm, and report active mixed car inquiry. Few mills have any- 
thing to offer in straight cars for November-December delivery. This results in an 
extremely tight situation, particularly since shipping directions against flour orders 
are slow and the prospects are for decreased mill production. Bran prices are 
approximately $3.50 ton higher than they were at the low point of last month, and 
are $6@7 tou higher than in mid-November of 1926. The advance since a week 
ago averages 50c@$1 ton. 




















European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ena., Nov. 22.—(Special Cable)—Flour buyers are well stocked, and 
show no interest in forward purchases. The tone of the market is firm. Sales are 
limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 40@4l1s per 280 Ibs ($6.83@7 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 38@39s ($6.49@6.66 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 
($6.49 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s 9d ($6.98 bbl), Australian patents 36s 
($6.15 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.78 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s 6d 
($4.36 bbl); bome milled straight run is officially quoted at 38s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.58 bbl). 

Liverpoo!.—Imported flour sales are difficult, with buyers well stocked. To- 
day's quotations: Canadian top patents 40s 6d@42s per 280 lbs ($6.92@7.17 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 39s ($6.66 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s 6d 
($6.58 bbl), Kansas export patents 39s 6d@4ls ($6.75@7 bbl), Australian patents 
38s 6d ($6.23 bbl), American low grades 38s 6d@39s 6d ($6.58@6.75 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market shows a firm tone, although business in imported flour 
is slow. Buyers are well stocked with the home milled product. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents 37s 6d@38s per 280 lbs ($6.41@6.49 bbl), Canadian 
soft winter 38s ($6.49 bbl), American soft winters 39s 6d@40s ($6.75@6.83 bbl), 
Australian patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.15@6.23 bbl), new crop 35s 9d ($6.09 bbl). 

Belfast—-Only a small spot business is being done. Buyers appear to have 
no faith in present prices for forward shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 41s 6d@42s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.09@7.26 bbl), Canadian export patents 
39s ($6.66 bbl), American milled Manitobas 38s ($6.49 bbl), Kansas export patents 
nominally 40s ($6.83 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.17 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, 41s@42s 6d ($7@7.26 bbl). 
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Amsterdam.—Sales of imported flour are light, the home milled products dom- 
inating the market. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.35@7.70 per 
100 kilos ($6.52@6.85 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.55@8 ($6.72@7.12 bbl), Kansas 
straights $7.30@7.55 ($6.50@6.62 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.35 ($6.53 bbl), 
Belgian patents $7 ($6.23 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a firmer tone to the market. Although sales of imported 
flour are slow, buyers are showing greater interest. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents $7.40@7.60 per 100 kilos ($6.59@6.76 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$7.75@8 ($6.88@7.12 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.40@7.70 ($6.59@6.85 bbl), 
English patents $7.45@8.15 ($6.62@7.24 bbl), home milled $10.20@10.30 ($9.08@ 
9.17 bbl), rye flour $8.50@9 ($7.57@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Spot demand is good, owing to firmer market trends which have 
created interest in forward purchasing. Mill prices, however, are difficult to obtain, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.70@8.15 per 100 kilos ($6.85@7.24 
bbl), Kansas top patents $7.40@8 ($6.59@7.12 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.45@7.70 
($6.62@6.85 bbl), Nebraska patents $7.40@7.70 ($6.59@6.85 bbl). 

Oslo—Firmer markets have failed to stimulate flour demand. Buying is on 
a hand-to-mouth basis only. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8@8.20 
per 100 kilos ($7.12@7.30 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.50@7.75 ($6.68@6.89 
bbl), Kansas top patents $7.85@7.95 ($6.97@7.07 bbl), American rye flour $7.70 
@8 ($6.85@7.12 bbl), German rye flour $7.20 ($6.41 bbl), Minnesota top patents 


$8.25@8.35 ($7.33@7.42 bbl). 
WHEAT 


The London market is steady, with a fair demand prevailing, especially for 
good quality stuff. The Liverpool market is steady, although demand is spasmodic. 
On the Continent a constant demand is coming from Germany for wheat and rye. 


MILLFEED 

Feedstuffs continue quiet in London. Bran is quoted at £8 ton and middlings 
at £8 15s. Plate pollards are higher at £7 2s 6d afloat, and £7 1s for January- 
February shipment. American low grades are in poor demand in Liverpool. Ar- 
gentine trade is quiet. The Belfast market is steady, with a fair demand prevail- 
ing. Bran is offered at £9@£10 l5s. 

OIL CAKE 

London made cottonseed cake is firm at £7 3s 9d ton and Egyptian £6 12s 6d. 
In Liverpool, buyers are uninterested. Linseed meal is offered at £10 17s 6d@£1l 
and cottonseed meal at £10 15s@£11 15s. 


OATMEAL 
Scottish meal is scarce in London, and is quoted at 43s 6d, ex-store. German 
oatmeal and rolled oats are offered at 38s 94@39s, c.i.f. American and Canadian 
offerings are firm, rolled oats being quoted at 43s and meal at 42s. Belfast shows 
some interest in American and Canadian rolled oats at 43s. German rolled oats 
are offered there at 40s and Irish meal at 38@39s. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the four output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Nov. 20 Nov. 21 
Nov. 19 Nov. 12 1926 1925 
. 298,854 260,517 196,505 267,187 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Nov. 20 Nov. 21 


Nov. 19 Nov. 12 = 1925 
65 58 


Minneapolis .. Minneapolis 














eee ee 13,519 12,454 0 "ee 4 57 
Duluth-Superior 34,155 17,205 33,700 29,270 Duluth-Superior .. 92 47 91 79 
Outside mills*..195,278 253,859 245,062 287,283 Outside mills* .... 63 63 61 71 
Totals . .528,287 531,581 488,786 596,194 Average ..... 69 66 49 i 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...156,329 148,558 152,528 116,304 Kansas City ...... 79 75 86 1 
WOMES ceccces 34,977 36,358 54,950 31,312  — ae 56 58 88 47 
BOMMS sscccevec 41,532 41,911 34,833 25,127 GUE secccccccece 89 90 90 55 
St. Joseph ‘ af 273 27,520 39,126 38,942 St. Jeweph ... 00% 57 58 82 82 
ce ae eee 4,829 23,954 23,848 20,670 GORBRS coccescesee 90 87 88 75 
Outside millsf.. 18 950 184,871 268,521 193,794 Outside millst ... 54 55 74 51 
Totals ....469,890 463,172 573,806 426,149 Average ..... 65 65 80 60 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 24,200 24,000 32,100 27,600 Mt, TMG sci cis 40 40 50 43 
Outsidet .... 44,500 43,000 52,100 47,600 CNRS ccccces 61 50 60 55 
Central states]. 39,859 41,274 36,628 37,210 Central statesf ... 71 59 55 63 
Southeast ..... 101,321 101,935 106,203 106,097 ee 67 69 67 63 
Totals . .209,880 210,209 227,031 218,507 Average ..... 61 61 64 60 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,142 26,108 29,267 30,614 PUTTIN. 00.0026008 47 42 47 49 
ee 30,747 31,898 25,460 23,783 SE sees i sacks 66 68 54 43 
Tacoma ....... 39,652 41,382 38,932 38,863 Tacoma .......... 70 73 68 68 
Totals . 99,541 99,388 93,659 93,260 Average ..... 60 60 58 54 
Buffalo ........ 226,591 219,666 204,238 195,906 i Pe eee 89 87 86 82 
CHONO 6eccces 36,000 37,000 36,000 33,000 CY eb vacccees 90 92 90 82 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
but controlled in that city. 


Paul and 
tMills outside of St. Louis, 
{Mills outside of Toledo. 











———— 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 22. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago Minneapolis 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 1bs, 


Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $6.50@ 7.40 $7.30@ 7.55 $....@.... $6.65@ 7.15 $7.40@ 7.70 $7.10@ 7.50 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.15@ 8.20 $7.40@ 7.70 $7.75@ 8.1 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.25@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.15 6sanaeas 6.40@ 6.80 7.25@ 7.35 6.80@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.35 7.25@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.40 A 
Spring first clear ............ 5.50@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.05 ose Qecce 5.90@ 6.30 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.80 see os 6.65@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 ve Be occ oeee 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.60@ 7.30 eS 7.05@ 7.60 6.50@ 7.10 ovis 7.00@ 7.40 7.40@ 7.65 7.30@ 7.60 6.50@ 7.35 7.25@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.75 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.10@ 6.65 --@.. 6.25@ 6.90 5.90@ 6.40 SS A re 7.15 6.90@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.20 cvesPecee 6.90@ 7.25 2+ @ wer 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.30@ 5.90 _— 5.20@ 5.45 5.30@ 5.80 oe ts -@. eevee eS See osecteece - 2 @ wee 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.30@ 6.90 — ee 6.40@ 7.00 ..-@. .@. 6.90@ 7.15 re ae 6.50@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.50 8.40@ 8.60 
Soft winter straight ...... t-- 5.75@ 6.20 Se -@. 5.80@ 6.30 --@. 6. 00M 6. 25 *5.90@ 6.15 *5.90@ 6.55 6.10@ 6.60 6.80@ 7.20 7.10@ 7.60 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.35@ 5.65 ee ee 5.25@ 5.75 vaca -@. a ee KhicdEwe sh 6.00@ 6.40 ae 6.10@ 6.60 
Rye flour, white ........s000% 5.60@ 6.00 5.60@, 5.85 -@.. ocet Meee 6.30@ 6. 40 6. 10@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.70 ore ee -@.-. 
Rye Goer, Gark ......cccccees 4.25@ 4.75 3.90@ 4.10 o@.uee occs ents 5.35@ 5.45 ounce 5.00@ 5.10 5.25@ 5.50 5.35@: 6.10 6¢ceMecee -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto ++ Winnlot 
Family patent ae 90@ 7.40 $7.50@ 7.80 po re $....@ ‘ $7.50@ 7.70 Spring top patentf.... Po --@8.10 on «es» @8.65 Spring exports§. Meee 6d on 
So | ee 20@ 5.70 ioee ° EP eee 7.10@ 8. 10 8.40@ 8.60 Spring second patent{ ....@7.50 - @8.05 Ontario 90% patentst. . $5.40 
Cato <cccccees Hy 4 5.80 conc @ cove Montana ....... 6.70@ 7.35 7.40@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... .... @6.40 - @7.05 Ontario exports§ .......... 7s 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb ‘utes 
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THE VIEW AND THE VIEWPOINT 


N a recent number of the Overseas 
| magazine, which is published in Eng- 

land for circulation in the various 
British colonies, an editorial writer put 
forth the following: 

“In traveling about the country I am 
glad to notice that there are many signs 
that the onslaught of Sir Arbuthnot Lane 
and others on certain foodstuffs, espe- 
cially white bread, is meeting with suc- 
cess.” 

A few pages further in the same pub- 
lication is a letter from a subscriber in 
India. It says: 

“IT am very much interested in an ad- 
vertisement in your journal, ‘The Midget 
Flour Mills” If these machines will 
turn out flour as white and fine as the 
big English roller mills there is a mar- 
ket in India for thousands of them.” 

All of which goes to prove that what 
you see depends on where you stand 
and look. 

+ + 


A DIETITIAN emphatically asserts 
that since the world began more people 
have died from overeating than from 
starvation. It is a statement, of course, 
that is impossible to prove or disprove. 
Most of those who died from a surplus 
of fodder never knew it, and even their 
relatives failed to realize it. But, wheth- 
er or not it is true, we venture to guess 
that if those who died from both causes 
could have had their choice in the matter 
all of them would have preferred death 
by overeating to that by starvation. The 
man with a full stomach is usually the 
happy and contented one, barring dys- 
pepsia, and, if the radical food faddists 
had their way, this packing 30 feet of 
alimentary canal from the cradle to the 
grave would be a sorry business for most 


of us. 
+ + 
Probably one reason why the Millers’ 
National Federation finds so much diff- 
culty in getting all its members to agree 
on important policies is that no crusade 
ever succeeded if its backers were inter- 
ested only in the principle of the thing. 
> + 
Admiral W. S. Benson, in Los Angeles 
on a visit, says the United States Ship- 
ping Board policies are fair. He’d bet- 
ter take a tip from Admiral Magruder 
and amend that to read “perfect.” 
> + 
Some way should be fownd, in these 
modern times, to give all the bread indus- 
tries a little sex appeal. 


> + 


Bread and Cheese and Kisses 
_ There was a time in New England, so 
it is said, when a man could not kiss 
- wife on Sunday; now he may not buy 
lg thy aad = the oo in 
. ar 
ban on cheese? i ilies wasn 
> + 


An increase of 50¢ bu in wheat prices 
would have practically no effect on bread 
consumption of American families, a re- 
cent editorial in our favorite trade jour- 
nal Says. True, some families go right 
on spending money for beefsteak and 


flour when they haven’t a fur coat to 
their name. 





THE RYE SITUATION 
wa odgett’s Rye Review for Nov. 21 
re Rye prices have been well main- 
a a » at the top of the recent advance, 
uring the past week. So acute has been 
€ situation that rye has been brought 
ree Duluth to Chicago by boat to re- 
Plenish stocks almost exhausted. With 
close of navigation on the Great 
» how near at hand, there is usually 
Cessation of the movement east. 
is a this will be the case this year 
yet to be demonstrated. It might well 


a 


. expected that, as soon as December 
Price 


have liquidated, some reaction in 
might occur. However, the excep- 


tionally small terminal stocks (the small- 
est since 1916) should check any serious 
decline. Prices are apt to be somewhat 
erratic, however, as current demand will 
be largely dependent upon daily offer- 
ings.” 





BAKERS’ TRIP TO EUROPE 

Singing bakers of St. Louis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, etc., who will leave for 
Europe on June 26, 1928, will visit cities 
in Germany and participate in the tenth 
German singing festival at Vienna, as 
well as the German Turnfest in Cologne. 
George Voges, 4165 Cleveland Avenue, 
St. Louis, is in charge of reservations. 
A large number is expected to make the 
trip. 


WORLD CROP 3.2 PER CENT 
ABOVE THAT OF LAST YEAR 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics states that dur- 
ing the past week, revision in the esti- 
mates of wheat production in Mexico, 
Belgium and Bulgaria has been re- 
ceived. A statistical forecast of a yield 
of 11.45 bus wheat per acre in Argentina, 
in 1927-28, would indicate a total yield 
ranging between 200,000,000 and 250,000,- 
000 bus. Production in 37 countries is 
about 3,389,655,000 bus, or 3.2 per cent 
above that of 1926. 

A further decrease in Soviet grain pro- 
curements in the Ukraine and Ural was 
reported at the end of October. The 
fall sown grains in some parts of South 
Russia are in poor condition, due to 
drouth. Around the Black Sea _ the 
weather was mild during the past week, 
but in other parts winter weather pre- 
vailed. 


NEBRASKA BREAD WEIGHT 

Preparatory to the trial of an injunc- 
tion suit brought by several Nebraska 
bakeries against enforcement of the 
standard loaf act passed recently, the 
assistant attorney general of the state 
has arranged with the agricultural de- 
partment to make a series of tests to 
show that loaves can be made, shipped 
and sold commercially within the weight 
tolerance limits fixed by the law, which 
allows 3% oz excess to each pound loaf, 
or 1 oz below, for individual loaves. In 
batches of 50 or 100 loaves, however, 
it is required that the average must be 
the pound basis, without material varia- 
tion in weight. 











EXPLOSION DAMAGES BAKERIES 

A terrific explosion in Pittsburgh last 
week, which killed more than a score of 
persons and injured over a hundred, did 
some damage to bakeries in that city. 
The rear wall of the plant of the Penn 
Baking Co., 1234 Irwin Avenue, was 
wrecked, and it was forced to shut down 
for nearly a day because of lack of heat 
and power. A number of windows were 
broken in the plant of the W. C. Burry 
Co., baker. The first floor of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s plant was partly wrecked, 
and an adjoining garage was damaged. 





BETTER CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Weather condi- 
tions in Australia during the past month 
have been more favorable to the wheat 
crop, according to the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
crop in Western Australia has a healthy 
appearance, and the provisional estimate 
is 34,000,000 bus, an increase of 2,000,- 
000 over the October estimate. The Oc- 
tober estimate of 115,000,000 bus for all 
Australia remains unaltered. 





WASHINGTON CROP REPORT 

Seattte, Wasu.—The final govern- 
ment crop report for Washington shows 
a total wheat production of 52,250,000 
bus, compared with 40,271,000 in 1926. 
Spring wheat production this year 19,- 
168,000 bus, against 20,790,000 in 1926. 
Winter wheat 33,082,000 bus, against 19,- 
481,000. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA STORAGE 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment, Ottawa, has authorized the har- 
bor board of New Westminster, B. C., 
to issue $700,000 in debentures for the 
purpose of building a terminal grain 
elevator on the Fraser River near that 
city. The bonds will shortly be offered, 
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it is understood, through a Toronto 
house. 

Work on the terminal house at Vic- 
toria is progressing. British Columbia 
grain storage capacity, at all points, is 
approximately 9,000,000 bus, with over 
7,000,000 centered on Burrard Inlet, 
Vancouver Harbor. Victoria is building 
a plant with a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 
New Westminster proposes a house of 
equal capacity. 

On Burrard Inlet the Alberta Wheat 
Pool is building an elevator with a ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus, and it is under- 
stood that a large Winnipeg grain opera- 
tor plans building another, with a ca- 
pacity of at least 1,500,000, at Vancou- 
ver. This house will probably be laid 
down next spring, and finished in time 
for the 1928-29 crop. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILL CHANGES 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 21.—(Special 
Telegram )—Announcement was made to- 
day of the resignation of Andrew Smith 
as manager of the Monarch Milling Co., 
Kansas City. He will be succeeded by 
Clarence S. Chase. Mr. Smith will be- 
come associated with the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
in the capacity of general manager, suc- 
ceeding J. E. Haviland, who resigned last 
week. The Kansas Mill & Elevator Co. 
succeeded to the business of the Arkan- 
sas City Milling Co. several months ago, 
when the property and business were pur- 
chased by Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and his business associates. 





FALL WHEAT ACREAGE 
INCREASED IN CANADA 


The area sown to fall wheat in Canada 
up to Oct. 31 was 1,009,000 acres, against 
979,100 last year, an increase of 29,900. 
Most of the increase is in Ontario, where 
the acreage this year is 899,900, com- 
pared with 873,700. Although the 
amount of fall plowing done is small, 
compared with the average of the last 10 
years, all provinces show increases over 
last year. The proportion of land in- 
tended for next year’s crop that was 
plowed up to the end of October is esti- 
mated at 28 per cent, against 20 per cent 
last year. 





FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE 
- APPROVES PRIVATE SHIP LINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Representatives of 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce 
and other business interests of the Mid- 
dle West, in attendance here last week 
at a convention of the Middle West For- 
eign Trade and Merchant Marine Con- 
ference, adopted resolutions approving 
the principle of a privately owned and 
operated merchant marine, with such 
governmental aid as might be necessary 
to maintain the present standard of 
service. 

The resolutions further urged the 
United States Shipping Board to dis- 
pose of the lines which it now operates 
to private purchasers who would guar- 
antee to continue as adequate a service 
as is now in effect, for a period longer 
than five years. ‘ 

Captain W. F. Purdy, assistant to the 
president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, operated by the United States 
Shipping Board, in pointing out the needs 
of a merchant marine, said: 

“Since the war there have been three 
occasions when ships were badly needed. 
First, during the coal strike in 1921 it 
was necessary to import coal from Eng- 
land. By swinging our ships into this 
trade, the freight rate was kept down; 
coal was delivered to the Atlantic sea- 
ports at reasonable prices, and rates on 
exports were not affected. 

“In 1924, when we had a big wheat 
crop and there arose a sudden demand 
for wheat on the continent of Europe, 
we were able to throw in 50 extra ships 
and keep the grain flowing across the 
Atlantic, steadying the price here at 
home for the benefit of the American 
producer. Most of you recall what was 
done last year, when we had both grain 
and cotton to move. It has been said 
that the action of the Shipping Board 
was worth at least 2c lb on the price 
of cotton. Even Ic lb equals $90,000,- 
000.” 
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NEW CANADIAN FLOUR 
SHOWS HIGH QUALITY 


Chemist Reporte Color Equals Standard of 
Last Year—Volume of Loaf De- 
scribed as Good 


Winnirec, Man.— The Northwestern 
Miller is indebted to one of the best- 
known milling chemists in Canada for the 
following information with regard to the 
milling and baking qualities of this sea- 
son’s wheat. 

The report is based on representative 
samples from more than 125 districts, 
which have been cleaned, milled and 
baked under expert direction. The color 
of the new flour has proved to be ex- 
cellent, and fully equal to last year’s 
standard, which was a high one. The 
volume of the loaf produced is good, 
but the new flour will hardly equal old 
crop flour if it is handled before it has 
had time to “age.” 

First receipt of new wheat gave small 
volume of loaf, but this was soon over- 
come and a satisfactory volume obtained. 
Absorption is excellent, and quite on 
an equal with old flour, even before the 
new flour has aged, and it has not been 
found necessary to reduce the amount 
of water when making dough from new 
flour. Considering the fact that the glu- 
ten content is a little lower than usual 
this season, the absorption and bread 
yield are considered surprisingly good. 
Bread made from new flour is of fine 
and even texture, and above the aver- 
age, in this respect, of the past several 
years. This season’s flour handles very 
easily during fermentation, and is excep- 
tionally dry in the trough, on the bench, 
or through the machines. The stickiness 
so often in evidence in new flour is lack- 
ing. 

The report states that time of fer- 
mentation is slightly longer than with the 
old flour, but that if new flour is han- 
dled under good temperature conditions, 
the dough will not give trouble on ac- 
count of slow working. Where the old 
flour dough has been handled at 80 to 82 
degrees from the mixer, at least two de- 
grees higher are suggested for the new 
flour. 

New flour analysis shows the following 
results: protein and dry gluten, 1 per 
cent lower; gluten quality, above aver- 
age; ash higher than old flour by .03 
per eent; moisture in flour will be un- 
changed. 


CONVENTION AND DISTRICT 
MEETINGS OF IOWA BAKERS 


The silver anniversary convention of 
the Iowa Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Des Moines, May 14-16. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 

The association has planned a num- 
ber of district meetings to be held be- 
fore the end of the year, at the following 
places: Nov. 30, Ottumwa, Hotel Ot- 
tumwa; Dec. 1, Creston, Hotel Iowana; 
Dec. 6, Fort Dodge, Hotel Wahkonsa; 
Dec. 7, Waterloo, Hotel Russell-Lamp- 
son. 

Allied tradesmen as well as_ bakers 
have been cordially invited by the officers 
to attend these meetings. 








Rusesell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Nov. 5.. 2,693 2,828 2,704 


Previous week ....... 2,822 2,921 2,790 
Production July 1- 
Nov. 6 .ccccccccecce 46,500 652,065 49,798 
Imports— 
July 1-Nov. 5 ....... eevee 2 2 
Exports— 
Week ending Nov. 5. 390 180 180 
July 1-Nov. 5........ 5,090 5,280 3,641 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending Nov. 19, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

218 oe ee 


Minneapolis .. 5 4 265 

Kansas City... 16 20 173 193 

Chicago ...... 232 261 136 217 ee - 
New York .... 263 258 130 133 339 333 
Philadelphia . 64 48 52 45 97 157 
Baltimore .... 29 28 10 10 ee “ 
Boston ....... 45 43 8 15 
Milwaukee ... 99 33 11 1 


Dul.-Superior.. 174 211 175 226 234 429 
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DISCUSS YIELD, ASH 
AND HOLES IN BREAD 


Kansas City Operative Millers Tell Their 
Experiences with Present Crop Wheat 
—Dr. Swanson at Meeting 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—About 70 members 
of district No. 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, attended the meeting held 
at the Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City, Nov. 
19. No papers were read, but, instead, 
the members discussed the outstanding 
characteristics of the new crop wheat. 
Yield, ash, length of tempering period, 
and tendency of flour to form holes in 
bread were the chief problems discussed. 

On the question of yield, there was a 
wide variation of opinion among the 
millers. Some had experienced higher 
yields than on the 1926 crop. Others 
had equaled it, but the majority agreed 
that the yield was slightly lower. 


HOLES IN BREAD 


Virtually all of the members had no- 
ticed a tendency for flour milled from 
the new crop to develop holes in bread. 
This was not only true of southwestern 
flours, but visiting millers from other 
sections of the country had found it true 
of their flours also. In this respect the 
present crop resembled that of 1926. 

Dr. C. O. Swanson, dean of milling, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, said that these holes were due 
to a variety of causes. Either it could 
be the flour, or it could be shortening 
or some other material introduced into 
the flour when bread was made, or it 
could be due to the condition of the 
oven. The holes have a tendency to 
form at the top of the loaf, and are 
caused by weaknesses in the cell walls. 
The protein content of the flour has little 
to do with their formation. 

Dr. Swanson added that, in cases 
where sprouted wheat is ground into 
flour, the product has certain character- 
istics absent in dry wheat flour. In 
the process of sprouting, the sugar con- 
tent is increased, and the gluten is weak- 
ened. This is, in effect, a form of fer- 
mentation, and later, when the flour is 
baked into bread, the fermentation pe- 
riod should be shorter, inasmuch as there 
has been this prior fermentation. 


WIDE VARIATION IN ASH 


There was a virtual unanimity of opin- 
ion that the ash content of the present 
crop of wheat was extremely variable; 
and it was further noted that the ash 
content of flour was of little value in in- 
dicating its baking quality. A number 
of instances were cited in which high ash 
flour baked consistently better bread 
than one with a much lower ash. 

Dr. Dean said that tests conducted at 
his college mill had shown that ash con- 
tent never was a reliable index of qual- 
ity, and that the trade was in error in 
buying flour on this basis. The endo- 
sperm of the wheat is the part ground 
into fine flours, and in wheat which has 
a high ash content in the endosperm, the 
flour will have high ash, and no milling 
method can prevent it. The high ash 
flour resulting will pass every baking 
test that fine baking flours are ordinarily 
subjected to, except the ash test, in which, 
of course, it will fall down. 


VARIABLE TEMPERING PERIODS 


Millers reported a wide range of tem- 
pering times. The shortest time re- 
ported was 10 hours, and the longest 24. 
Several mills were employing the 24-hour 
period. One, which had been using an 
18-hour period prior to a week ago when 
the time was shortened to 10 hours, re- 
ported that the shorter period meant 
higher ash and lower yield. 

Dr. Swanson invited the district to 
hold a meeting at the college at Manhat- 
tan in April, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted. District No. 1 plans to meet 
there at that time also, so the meeting 
will be a joint affair. District No. 2 
will hold another meeting in Kansas 
City in February. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—Charles Quinn, secre- 
tary of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, was in Boston last week, in 
conference with the committee on con- 
vention of the Boston Grain & Flour 


Exchange, regarding the annual conven- 
tion of the national organization in 1928, 
the invitation of the Boston organization 
having been accepted. The convention is 
to be held on Sept. 24-26, probably at 
the Hotel Statler. The Boston commit- 
tee is already laying its plans. Albert 
K. Tapper, president of the exchange, 
heads the committee, the other members 
being H. L. Hammond, Henry P. Smith, 
Paul T. Rothwell and Carl J. B. Currie. 





NEW FLEISCHMANN BUILDING 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Fileisch- 
mann Co. has purchased a large building, 
containing 15,000 square feet, at Elev- 
enth and Kissling streets, San Francisco, 
to which location it soon will move. 
The company is. also constructing a 
building at Market and _ Brockhurst 
streets, Oakland, Cal., which will serve 
as a sales office in that city. 


PLANT FLOUR MILLS CO. 
BUYS ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Morris A. Wilkins, general 
manager of the Plant Flour Mills Co., 
has announced the purchase of the 
Brooklyn Street Elevator from the 
Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co. The ele- 
vator is a thoroughly modern plant of 
concrete construction, located on termi- 
nal railroad tracks, and having a ca- 
pacity of 430,000 bus. 

Possession will be given within a few 
days. The acquisition of this elevator 
gives the Plant company 750,000 bus 
wheat storage and places it in an excel- 
lent position for buying and handling 
wheat. 





W. G. Martin, JR. 





LARGE CONTRACT AWARDED 
DENVER MILLING COMPANY 


Denver, Coto.—A $700,000 transac- 
tion with one of the largest distributing 
companies in the South, the J. F. Farga- 
son Co., Memphis, Tenn., was signed by 
the Hungarian Flour Mills last week. 
Already 7,000 bbls flour, at $7 bbl, have 
been shipped to Memphis. A total of 
100,000 bbls will be shipped within the 
next 12 months. < 

The Fargason company controls 19 
distribution depots and 150 retail stores. 
L. M. Pennel, manager, was in Denver 
to close the deal. 





DEATH OF W. J. SPILLER, OF 
BRITISH MILLING COMPANY 


Lonpvon, Enc.—W. J. Spiller, a mem- 
ber of the milling firm of Spillers, Ltd., 
is dead. Mr. Spiller was sales manager 
at the Cardiff mill of his firm, and was 
in his sixty-third year. He had always 
been a keen sportsman and took a spe- 
cial interest in football, being vice presi- 
dent of the Cardiff Athletic Club. He 
was watching a football match between 
Cardiff and Swansea when he had a sud- 
den heart failure. 





EGYPTIAN GRAIN TRADER IN U. 8. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Melki Keludjian, 
partner in the export and import house 
of Keludjian, Maassab & Franck, 55 Rue 
De France, Alexandria, Egypt, who is 
spending 20 days in the United States to 
meet the flour and grain trade export 
interests, was a recent caller at the of- 
fice of Dr. J. A. LeClerc, of the food- 
stuffs division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 





VETERAN FLOUR MAN DEAD 

Battrmore, Mp.—Major James Murray 
Wharton, an honorary member of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, for many years a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and its predecessor, the dean of the local 
flour trade and in his time one of the 
best-known millers’ agents of the coun- 
try, died after a brief illness at the Con- 
federate Soldiers’ Home, Pikesville, a 
suburb of Baltimore, on Nov. 18, aged 86. 





CANADIAN RATE REDUCTION 
Monrreat, Que.—The flour rate to 
Hamburg on shipments from Canadian 
Atlantic ports has been reduced to 22c 
per 100 lbs. December and January 
rates remain unchanged at 25c. 
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FEDERATION PLEDGE 
NEARING ITS GOAL 


Seventy-five Per Cent of Required Capacity 
Now Signed Up—Over Half of 
Nation’s Total 


Up to and including Nov. 12, mills 
representing an output of 60,142,929 bbls 
in 1925 had signed the Millers’ National 
Federation pledge limiting forward sales 
of flour to four months, according to 
Sydney Anderson, president. 

This represents 53 per cent of the to- 
tal output of all mills in 1925, and 75 
per cent of the output of 80,282,951 bbls 
necessary to meet the first condition of 
the pledge. Of the 60,142,929 bbls in 
pledges to date, 49,152,482 were repre- 
sented by members of the Federation, 
and 10,990,447 by nonmembers. Mills 
which are members of the Federation, 
with an output of 22,848,784 bbls, had 
failed to sign the pledge up to Nov. 12. 
Mills having signed the pledge may be 
classified as follows: 

Mills Output (1925)— Bbls 


269 Less than 200,000 bbis...... 12,167,421 
30 200,000 to 400,000 bbis...... 8,501,957 


15 400,000 to 600,000 bbis...... 7,223,615 
9 600,000 to 800,000 bbis...... 5,615,301 
12 More than 800,000 bblis..... 26,634,785 


335 Representing output in 1925. 60,142,929 

This shows an increase, since Oct. 6, 
of 95 pledges, representing an output of 
9,305,294 bbls. 


November 23, 1927 


“Of the total of 60,142,929 bbls in 

ledges to date,” Mr, Anderson said, 
“44,682,726 represented the output of 
mills producing more than 300,000 each 
per annum, and 15,460,203 represented 
the output of mills producing 300,000 or 
less each per annum. Approximately 25 
per cent of the total output of all mills 
producing 800,000 bbls or less per an- 
num were represented by pledges up to 
that time, and approximately 75 per cent 
of the total output of all mills producing 
800,000 per annum. This means that the 
response has been relatively better from 
the larger mills than from the smaller 
ones, and that we must have a much bet- 
ter response from the small mills than 
we have had if the pledge campaign is to 
be successful. 

“The failure of the smaller mills to 
sign the pledge may be due to oversight, 
indifference, or to fancied advantages 
which may be lost if the pledge becomes 
operative. Nobody denies that the in- 
dustry as a whole will be better off if the 
four months’ limit is made effective. This 
can be done if the mills do their part by 
signing the pledge. No mill’s output is 
too small to be a factor in this campaign. 
We again urge all that have not signed 
the pledge to sign and return it at once. 

“The Federation has made an effort to 
place a pledge in the hands of every mill 
in the United States. Some of these may 
have been lost or mislaid; if so, the Fed- 
eration office, in Chicago, will gladly fur- 
nish duplicates on request.” 








Small Attendance and Short Program at Ohio 
Millers’ Meeting in Columbus 


By W. H. Wiggin 


MALL attendance and a short pro- 

gram, although a good one, charac- 

terized the fall meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association on Nov. 17 at 
the New Southern Hotel, Columbus. The 
meeting started with luncheon, at which 
30 were present, a few more drifting in 
later, bringing the total attendance to 
about 40, of which 12 were millers. It 
has been found almost impossible to get 
the small millers of the state away from 
their mills long enough to attend these 
meetings, and this has been very dis- 
couraging to the officers and all others 
interested. 

C. E. Studer, president, made no for- 
mal address. He regretted that more 
millers were not present. The report by 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary, showed that 
certain financial difficulties had been 
ironed out, that five new active members 
and one associated had been added since 
the last meeting, and that the matter of 
flour sales to state institutions, particu- 
larly in regard to the quality of deliv- 
eries, had been given consideration. 

Mr. Tanner gave some interesting com- 
parative figures of the number of mills in 





C. E. Studer, of Studer Bros., Apple 
Ohio, President of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association 


Creek, 


the state according to the United States 
census reports, which showed 492 in 1919, 
859 in 1921, 328 in 1923, and 269 in 
1925, a net decline of 223 for the period, 
although his own list contains a larger 
number of mills than these figures indi- 
cate. He showed that there had not 
been a corresponding decline in capacity, 
but an increase. He referred to the at- 
tempt that had been made in Indiana to 
grow semihard varieties of wheat, such 
as Michikoff, and contrasted this with 
the policy followed in Ohio to confine all 
experimentations to the development of 
strictly soft winter varieties. 

W. E. Hanger, connected with the Ohio 
State University and secretary of the 
Ohio Crop Improvement Association, 
sketched briefly the work done by this 
association, especially with regard to 
wheat, as part of the farm crop depart- 
ment of the university. This work start- 
ed about 1916, he said, taking more defi- 
nite form in 1918, and finally resolved 
itself into an effort to locate or develop 
certain dependable varieties of soft 
wheat showing good yields and good 
milling qualities from which pure line 
selections could be made. 

At first, Mr. Hanger said, the associa- 
tion was unable to find any outstanding 
varieties of unusual merit, but discovered 
that many different kinds were grown In 
nearly all localities. Wheat was wheat, 
and no attempt had ever been made to 
limit the varieties to a few good ones, 
and some of those grown were very p0vl. 
The first effort made was to get farmers 
into group meetings to see if they would 
entertain a movement for the elimination 
of poor varieties. As a result of the 
work, he believed that much better varie 
ties were now grown and that there 
was much less cockle and cheat in wheal 
than there was 10 years ago. Another 
result had been, he said, that now fully 
1,000,000 acres in the state are devoted 
to the growth of pure line selection, 
and a number of fields have qualifie 
for certified seed. 

He pointed out that Trumbull whet 
had proved very satisfactory from the 
start, and had spread in its growth owing 
to a wide recognition of its merits rather 
than from any pushing by the assocl* 
tion. Other desirable varieties mL 
tioned were Portage, Gladden, and ~~ 
Ohio. He said that he had come to t 
conclusion, as a result of his om 
tion, that it was hardly reasonable . 
expect that any two or three varie 
could be found which would be eq¥" 
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N the above picture, reproduced through courtesy of “Bakers’ 
ProSPERRY ty,” house organ of the Sperry Flour Co., is shown 
a cake made in honor of Colonel Charles Lindbergh by John Schill- 
ing, chef and manager of the Lipman & Wolfe Dining Room Service, 








Portland, Oregon. 


youngsters eagerly devoured it. 


The cake was on display and was highly admired 
by the transatlantic flier during his recent stay in Portland. It was 
then taken to the Shrine Hospital for crippled children, where the 




















adaptable to all the varied soil and cli- 
matic conditions of the state. 

Mr. Hanger indicated some of the 
work which had been done in several 
counties in compiling maps showing the 
character of the soil. He said that when 
these soil surveys had been completed 
and charted for the entire state it might 
be possible to specify just what variety 
of wheat would be best adapted for any 
section, due consideration being given to 
the peculiar climatic condition of that 
section. He emphasized that efforts had 
been concentrated on perfecting better 
soft wheat varieties for which the Ohio 
soil and climate were suitable, and that 
there had never been any idea of at- 
tempting to produce crosses of soft and 
hard wheat, or introducing hard or semi- 
hard wheats for growth in the state. 

S. F. Poindexter, secretary of the 
Piedmont Millers’ Association, was on 
the program to speak on the subject of 
“The Importance of Association to In- 
dustry.” In his absence, his paper was 
read by Frank H. Tanner. 

“Why Sick Mills?” was the title C. E. 
Oliver, milling engineer, gave to an ad- 
dress in which he undertook to tell what 
was the matter with many of the small 
soft wheat mills of this section, and why 
some of them could not be operated at 
a profit. He said that in going into a 
mill he took samples of the bran and 
middlings, and then could tell how much 
wheat the mill was using to make a bar- 
rel of flour. He had found many mills 
using 5 or 5% bus when a better flour 


could be made from 4% bus by putting 
the mill in proper condition and making 
it efficient. He described conditions in 
many of these plants, and emphasized 
the importance of keeping mills clean 
and employing a miller who knew his 
business. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, always a wel- 
come guest at these meetings, discussed 
various activities of the national associa- 
tion, such as the issuance of the package 
differentials, of which 18,000 copies are 
now sent out, revision of the cost ac- 
counting manual and comparative cost 
reports, and called attention to the ap- 
pointment of a committee of millers to 
work out some practical plan for the 
self-regulation of the industry, 

Reporting on the progress of the 
pledge campaign to limit forward sales 
of flour to four months, Mr. Husband 
dwelt with some emphasis on the fact 
that, although the small miller had often 
complained in the past of the want 
of consideration and co-operation by the 
larger millers, it was now the small mill- 
er who was holding off from signing this 
pledge. This is the more difficult to un- 
derstand, inasmuch as hardly any of 
these small millers sell as far ahead as 
four months, and they would be giving 
up nothing when they signed the pledge. 
As a result of his talk, all the millers 
present who had not already signed put 
their names on the dotted line, and Mr. 
Husband carried away with him a num- 
ber of new pledges. 








Record Number Present at Dinner Meeting 
of Chicago Flour Club 
By S. O. Werner 


NEW attendance record was estab- 

lished at the Chicago Flour Club’s 

dinner meeting, held on Nov. 17, at 
the New Bismarck Hotel, when 155 
members, their salesmen, and guests, 
Were present to hear Arthur G. Taylor, 
of the Arthur G. Taylor Sales Service, 
talk on selling. The meeting was also 
featured by the presence of the chief 
executives of two national milling and 
our organizations, namely, A. P. Cole, 
of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, 
president of the National Federated 
aon Clubs, and the Hon. Sydney An- 
€rson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. C. C. Anthon, presi- 
dent of the Chicago club, with the other 
. ers, board of directors, and the en- 
fe tainment committee, had worked hard 
© arrange the program, and they were 
very much gratified over the splendid 
response by the membership. 
atte G. Taylor gave a most in- 
: Tuctive talk on selling. Price cutting 
eceived much attention, although he 


said prices should not enter into the 
question of selling. Rather the merchan- 
dise and service should be made the 
basis of sales. Price cutting, he said, 
confesses business weakness, and it gen- 
erally results in the buyer dictating the 
policy of the seller. When a flour han- 
dler or miller cuts the price, he not only 
does himself damage, but also injures his 
industry. The big problem of today is 
distribution, Mr. Taylor said, and an in- 
timate knowledge of proper merchandis- 
ing is essential. He questioned whether 
the business man or salesman gave as 
much thought to his work as the engi- 
neer or chemist. With more study, much 
could be accomplished. Mr. Taylor dwelt 
in detail on the laws governing the busi- 
ness of selling, describing numerous 
methods of establishing close contact 
with the buyer, emphasizing the neces- 
sity of rendering service, and helping 
the buyer with suggestions for increased 
business. 

Mr. Taylor was one of the most force- 


ful speakers who has ever appeared be- 
fore the Chicago Flour Club, and his 
address made a deep impression. 

A. P. Cole, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, spoke briefly, 
saying he came to Chicago to see how a 
flour club should be run. He expressed 
appreciation for the co-operation he re- 
ceived from this club. He expressed the 
desire of the flour clubs to work closer 
with the national organization of millers, 
and offered the Federation hearty sup- 
port. Mr. Cole also dwelt on the next 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, which will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, and hoped that he could count on 
a large attendance from the Chicago 
club. 

Sydney Anderson, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, dwelt briefly on the 
campaign of the Federation to secure 
pledges relative to limiting sales to with- 
in 120 days. He announced that about 
75 per cent of the amount of pledges 
required to make it effective had been 
received, and he felt confident they 
would be able to reach the goal set. 
Mr. Anderson thanked the Chicago 
Flour Club for its offer of co-operation 
and indorsement of the campaign. 

Mr. Anthon reminded those present 
that a member of the club, Louis Rosen- 
bluth, president of the Anchor Mills, re- 
cently had died, and asked all to stand in 
silent tribute to his memory. V. J. 
Petersen then introduced a resolution ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the member- 
ship of the club to the late Mr. Rosen- 
bluth’s family. 

Paul Pittges, known to many of the 
trade, made a big hit with his narration 
of Private Burk’s enlistment in the 
army, his voyage to France, and his ex- 
perience while in action. There also were 
piano and vocal selections rendered dur- 
ing the evening, and the community 
singing was joined in by all. Although 
the program was lengthy, the speakers 
held the attention of all during the whole 
meeting, which was declared to have 
been the best ever sponsored by the club. 

Those present included: Arthur G. 
Taylor, Arthur G, Taylor Sales Service; 
A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh, president Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs; Sydney 
Anderson, Washington, D. C., president 
Millers’ National Federation; C. C. An- 
thon, Grant C. DeGroat, Victor E. 
Krantz, F. W. Schmidt, H. Rehfield, I. 
Kosterlitz, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; John Reget, Jr; Walter F. Kunz, 
H. A. Kunz, Bakers Flour Co; N. M. 
Coe, Bay State Milling Co; Frank T. 
Herbert, W. S. Johnson & Co; E. A. 
Weaver, W. M. Hommerding, Carlos 
Eckhart, F. Kucera, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co; M. H. Goldstein, C. Kern, Mid- 
west Flour Co; I. B. Johnston, Interna- 
tional Milling Co; Harry and Raymond 
Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & Co; V. 
J. Petersen, M. Petersen, John Bunting, 
Petersen Bros. & Co; Frank C. Sickinger, 


flour inspector; H. C. Waltersdorft; 
John F. Benes, Lothes & Benes; Fred 
W. Seyfarth; J. Eichten; C. Mueller, 
Chicago Bakers’ Buying Association; Mr. 
Andler, Andler Baking Co; J. E. Her- 
bert; Phelps Cowan, William Cowan & 
Co; J. Dister, W. T. Demmer, J. B. Rob- 
ertson, A. Berg, G. Bending, Anchor 
Mills; George Shields, New Century Co; 
Frank M. Rosekrans, Bertley Co; C. R. 
Decker, Willis McFeely, A. A. Glatz, 
W. S. Peck, Chase Bag Co; Charles H. 
Meyer; George Hohenadel, Pieser-Liv- 
ingston Co; Frank E. Lange, V. Pecow, 
Albert Hopkins, Lange Flour Co; James 
P. Curry; H. E. Burgess, E. C. Wagner, 
Phillip Gunther, R. Gretza, J. R. Janos, 
Gold Medal Flour Co; S. J. Alexander, 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind; W. E. Albright, A. Palmeri, 
S. Davidson, J. E. Fagan, C. E. Sears, 
J. A. Janos, A. H. Breuggemeyer, Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co; V. M. Kolly, 
M. J. Tanzer, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses; Nelson K. Reese, Harold Reese, 
Milton Reese, W. Junker, R. Schiewe, A. 
Johann, Nelson K. Reese Co; George 
C. Jewett, Transportation Bank of Chi- 
cago; E. E. Murphy, C. M. Yager, Jr., 
Modern Miller; Fred Siebel, Jr., Siebel 
Institute of Technology; J. Thornton, 
W. J. Alles, J. A. Howorka, J. Thorn- 
ton & Co; S. Weitzman, Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co; B. Stern, Berthold Stern Flour 
Co; E. F. Weaver, Quaker Oats Co; C. 
A. Traeger, John Poot, J. Kovarik, A. 
W. Jonelies, T. W. Witt, J. Johns, A. 
J. Cote, A. Mattson, H. W. Barnes, J. 
Rheinstrom, C. J. Lange, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; B. F. Wallschlaeger, B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, Jr., Henry L. Brainerd, 
L. R. Merrill, A. W. Landstrom, B. F. 
Reinking, C. L. Miller, A. J. Keller, Roy 
O’Brien, Washburn Crosby Co; Fred 
Larsen, John A. Armbruster, C. Boy, 
W. J. Zajewski, F. Rippel, G. A. Habel, 
A. Sidor, C. Miller, R. Pfaff, W. Linde, 
G. H. Carlson, M. Meyer, A. Izzo, G. 
E. Peterson, G. E. Hackbush, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co; R. R. Bour- 
land, Wolf Flour Cartage Co; E. Weiss, 
Paul Sherman, G. E. Mueller, F. C. 
Hausseld, W. A. Howatt, Palmer Flour 
Co; J. S. Stone, A. Alpert, H. N. Bry- 
ant, V. P. Golombuski, F. H. Heinz, 
A. C. Henning, W. F. Hinze, C. E. 
Linder, M. J. Miller, H. A. Raatz, J. F. 
Riha, C. L. Roberts, G. W. Rouse, W. 
A. Sass, H. M. Schmelz, F. N. Stroemer, 
W. L. Tyre, Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co; E. S. Wagner, Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation; John W. Eckhart, 
Otto L. Kohnert, G. F. Poedtke, N. 
Glaub, R. Koegle, John W. Eckhart & 
Co; Kenneth Hall; David Vaughan, with 
Frank G. Clark; A. L. Jacobson, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas; F. A. 
Ruenitz, Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc; A. S. Purves, S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller. 








Southwestern 


BOUT 100 millers of the Southwest 
A attended the semiannual meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League 
held at the Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Nov. 16. Frank Kell, president of the 
Wichita Falls (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and officer in various other Texas 
and Oklahoma milling companies, and 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The first session was opened at 10 a.m. 
by the president of the league, Ralph C. 
Sowden, head of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. In his ad- 
dress of welcome, Mr. Sowden asserted 
that “the league and the industry that 
it serves are more firmly intrenched than 
at any other time in the history of the 
Southwest.” 

In summarizing the condition of the 
industry during the present crop year, 
he remarked: “None of us can enthuse 
over recent trade conditions. The new 
crop year has been productive of a lib- 
eral volume of business for southwestern 
millers in comparison with the aggregate 
reported over the country as a whole. 
Our flour is more widely appreciated 
than ever. If profits have been absent, 
or if the balances are on the wrong side 
of the ledger, the fault lies, to no small 
degree, with millers themselves.” 


STATISTICAL BUREAU RECOMMENDED 


Constructive work that should be done 
by the league lies in the establishing of 
a statistical bureau, according to Mr. 
Sowden. “Other industries now have ac- 
cess to such information, and it is needed 
to bring a balance between selling efforts 
and buying interest. It is needed in the 
interest, not alone of millers, but of con- 
sumers also. An industry that is not on 
a profitable basis is not a stable source 
of supplies for the consumers.” 

In regard to the development of the 
past few years, Mr. Sowden remarked 
that “distinct progress has been made in 
the assessment of carrying charges, which 
is improving the situation as regards 
long-time flour bookings. Also, I am en- 
couraged, along with other millers, over 
the attitude of Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, and 
of other leaders of the baking industry, 
in urging the use of more short patent 
flour in commercial baking. In_ this 
movement there are possibilities of great 
improvement in the quality of American 
bread, and its ultimate increase in con- 
sumption.” 


MR. KELL ADDRESSES MEETING 


Frank Kell made the first address of 
the afternoon session, talking on the rel- 
ative positions of the milling and other 
large industries in this country. 

Mr. Kell said that the present time 
was a period of “profitless prosperity” 
for all industry. During war times the 
productive capacity of all important 
American industries was increased to a 
point out of line with peace-time con- 
sumption, and present conditions are an 
outgrowth of this expansion. 

“Of course,” he added, “the only sound 
basis for prosperity in the milling trade 
is an approximate equalization between 
demand and supply.” Mr. Kell saw two 
ways of effecting this. Either there 
would be competitive warfare among the 
mills until the weaker ones had gone 
under, leaving the output of the stronger 
ones more nearly equal to consumption, 
or the mills could co-operate, equitably 
distribute the business to be had, and 
wait for the ever increasing demand to 
catch up with present potential output. 
He strongly favored the latter solution. 

The best possible means of co-operat- 
ing is through millers’ associations. Mr. 
Kell suggested that strong methods are 
necessary against the few millers who 
refused to join with their fellow-millers 
in constructive efforts toward bettering 
trade conditions. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON TALKS 


Sydney Anderson’s talk dealt with the 
reforms being advocated by the Millers’ 
National Federation. Although he felt 
that the members of the milling industry 
could never achieve the cohesion of the 
cement industry, due to certain unalter- 
able differences between the manufactur- 
ing and selling of the two products, he 
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said that very much was left to be done 
by the millers. Regional associations 
strongly co-ordinated with the national 
Federation is one reform needed. In- 
creased revenue for the activities of the 
Federation is another. A statistical bu- 
reau, such as was proposed by Mr. Sow- 
den earlier in the meeting, would be 
of benefit. 

Mr. Anderson also gave a short re- 
view of the Federation’s campaign to 
limit sales. Of the 70,000,000 bbls need- 
ed, 60,000,000 have been signed up, and 
it is probable that the remaining 10,000,- 
000 will be shortly. If things work out 
as expected, the pledges are likely to 
become effective March 1, 1928. 

Following Mr. Anderson’s talk, the 
millers had a short discussion on the 
campaign. The majority of those pres- 
ent had signed the pledge. 

Brice M. Mace, Kansas City district 
manager of the Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, invited south- 
western millers to the newly opened of- 
fice of the department. F. P. Under- 
wood, manager of the claims division of 
the United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, also spoke, 
pledging the board’s co-operation on 
problems of export. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Five resolutions were passed by the 
meeting. The first made provision for 
a committee to be appointed by the pres- 
ident to visit C. V. Topping, secretary, 
express the league’s regret at his illness, 
and grant him a leave of absence under 
full pay until his complete recovery. 

The second commended H. D. Yoder, 
retiring chairman of the export commit- 


tee, for the services he had rendered in 
that capacity for several years. 

The baking industry as a whole, and 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
and William Jardine, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, were commended in the third 
resolution for their part in increasing the 
consumption of short patents. 

The agricultural colleges of the South- 
west, particularly Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and 
the University of Missouri, and profes- 
sors George A. Dean, C. E. Sanborn, S. 
W. Bilsing and Leonard Haseman, of 
these colleges, were thanked for their 
co-operation with millers. 

A number of southwestern millers, in- 
cluding Clarence M. Hardenbergh, Harry 
G. Randall, C. J. Kucera, E. H. Tipton, 
J. J. Hartnett and T. L. Hoffman, Kan- 
sas City, Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha, 
Neb., C. M. Jackman, Wichita, Kansas, 
Fred F. Burns, Hutchinson, Kansas, G. 
G. Moffitt, Wichita, Kansas, G. H. Work, 
Denver, Colo., Lawrence B. Chapman, 
Great Bend, Kansas, and traffic men 
from Salina and Abilene mills were 
thanked for their testimony at various 
rate hearings held during the year. 

It was also voted to recommend to 
Congress that the corporation income tax 
be reduced. 


MEETING SUPPORTS FEDERATION 


A resolution calling for a vote of con- 
fidence in the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion in respect to their recent action in 
granting the president, Sydney Ander- 
son, fuller authority, was passed unani- 
mously. No discussion was found neces- 
sary. 








Shipping Problems Considered by 
Southwestern Millers 


. HE mills of the Southwest have 
been more free from infestation 
during the present crop season 

than they have ever been before,” stated 

Professor George A. Dean, consulting 

entomologist of the Kansas State Agri- 

cultural College, Manhattan, at the semi- 

annual meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 

ers’ League held last week. 

Professor Dean’s remarks came after 
the chairman of the export committee, H. 
D. Yoder, had made a report emphasiz- 
ing the extraordinarily thorough clean-up 
of the southwestern mills this season. 

Mr. Dean said that the reason for this 
remarkable showing was the co-operation 
being given by millers. There were 9,000 
cars of flour shipped from gulf ports by 
southwestern millers in the last eight 
months, according to Professor Dean, 
and the cars found infested were ex- 
tremely few. This alone is a good show- 
ing, he said, but when it is remembered 
that the past eight months take in three 
or four months when the clean-up cam- 
paign was not yet under way, the show- 
ing is even better. 

Export buyers are showing confidence 


in southwestern shippers, according to 
Professor Dean. Recent figures show 
that a third of America’s flour exports 
are being shipped through the gulf, 
which means that virtually the whole of 
this third is coming from southwestern 
millers. 

In addition to Mr. Yoder’s report, T. 
L. Hoffman, chairman, reported for the 
special export committee. 


MR. HOGUELAND REPORTS 


E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the league, read a lengthy report cov- 
ering the rate activities of the league 
during the last six months. 

The most important case of the period 
was the one in which a decision was an- 
nounced during the annual meeting in the 
spring, under which flour and wheat from 
Missouri River cities to the Central 
Freight Association territory were to take 
rates more nearly equal to those from 
Minneapolis to this territory. Moves 
toward a rehearing by interested parties 
in the Northwest were defeated by the 
league, but the carriers were later able 
to gain a suspension of the decision until 








there is a Santa Claus. 


who are above him in price. 


Milling Defined at Last 


(Being a series of definitions offered at the meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League by T. C. Thatcher, vice president and manager of; 
the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co.) : 


Mittowner.—A patient cuss, who provides financial support and believes 


GenrraL Manacer.—An egotistical cuss, who feels his importance and 
draws a good salary for failure to increase the profit account. 

Satrs Manacer.—An optimistic cuss, whose motto is volume, who is good 
in producing alibis and who is not afraid to sell flour at less than cost. 

Travertine SaLEsMAN.—An energetic cuss, who spends considerable time in 
finding out what competitors are doing and forgets to report those 


Broxer.—An agreeable cuss, who wants to make money for himself, some- 
times for the buyer and once in a while for the mill. 
Fiovr Buyer.—aA lovable cuss, who makes all the other cusses cuss; who 
saves millers the trouble of figuring a flour price by naming it for them. 
Fiour Mizers.—Spineless cusses, who attend meetings, make good reso- 
~ Jutions and forget them before they arrive home. 























Nov. 15. The tariffs were published then, 
but shippers in the Northwest again ob- 
jected, along with those of St. Louis, 
and they were suspended until the case 
could be reargued in Chicago, beginning 
Dec. 5. Mr. Hogueland expressed confi- 
dence that the final disposition of the 
case would be favorable to the South- 
west. 

The next case in which the league in- 
terested itself was the one growing out 
of the publishing of a 6c reduction in 
rates from Minneapolis to eastern points, 
The Southwest contended that this threw 
its own rates to this section out of line, 
At a hearing, the Commission supported 
the Southwest, and the new rates were 
canceled. 

In the general grain rate investigation, 
the league was very active. During the 
six-month period, hearings were held in 
Dallas, Wichita, and Minneapolis, and 
the Southwest was well represented in 
each. Due to the diversity of interests 
of the different sections represented by 
the league, it remained neutral on many 
of the important problems considered, 
taking a stand on two points only,— 
equalization of rates between different 
sections of southwestern territory, and 
equalization of rates between the South- 
west and the Northwest. 

In the “flour to California” case, a 
hearing was assigned to January, 1927, 
but before it could be held, was merged 
with the general grain rate investigation. 
It is believed, however, that testimony 
on the case will be heard separately from 
that of the general investigation, prob- 
ably immediately after this testimony is 
in. 

A few months ago the carriers at- 
tempted to cancel the existing rates be- 
tween points on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad and Sioux City, Iowa. 
They published their revised tariffs, but 
these were suspended when the league 
protested. In the hearing, the Commis- 
sion decided against the carriers, and the 
old rates remained in effect. 

In the case in which the league at- 
tempted to have provision made for car- 
riers to equip their cars so that flour 
being shipped would be protected from 
the weather, the shippers failed to get a 
ruling forcing carriers to weather strip 
ears. As it stands now, both the car- 
riers and the shippers refuse to provide 
this protection, and in cases of damage 
the shippers will have to make claims 
against the railroad for the amount 
thereof. 

Shortly after the spring meeting, the 
carriers published tariffs which called for 
regular wheat rates on bran. Previously, 
bran had taken corn rates. Shippers 
protested, stating that, since bran com- 
peted with corn and its products as a 
feed, it should take the lower corn rate. 
The new tariffs were suspended, and the 
case was merged with the general grain 
rate investigation. 

For the fourth time the carriers at- 
tempted to force up rates on grain and 
grain products from southwestern points 
to the Mississippi Valley. As soon as 
the higher tariffs were published, the 
Southwest protested, and they were sus- 
pended. A hearing has not yet been held. 





DAVID S. JACKMAN TO HEAD 
LEAGUE’S EXPORT COMMITTEE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Ralph C. Sowden, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, to- 
day announced the appointment of David 
S. Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co. 
Wichita, Kansas, as chairman of the ex- 
port committee to succeed H. D. Yoder, 
who resigned last week. 





C. V. TOPPING, SOUTHWESTERN 
MILLERS’ SECRETARY, ILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, whe 
has been ill since his return from the 
Minneapolis rate hearing a month ago 
has developed pneumonia, and his condi- 
tion is regarded as serious. He is, — 
ever, reported considerably improve 
today, and his physicians are much ¢ 
couraged. 


November 23, 1927 
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INDIANAPOLIS BAKERY IS 
HONORED FOR EFFICIENCY 


The first award of the new Paul H. 
Williams efficiency trophy has been made 
to the Superior Baking Co., Indianap- 
olis, it has been announced by the W. 
E. Long Co. The trophy is to be award- 
ed monthly by the Long company to the 
bakery member of its comparative cost 
report showing the greatest improvement 
in efficiency. 

The new trophy, donated by Gerard 
R. Williams, of the Williams Baking Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in commemoration of 
his cousin, Paul R. Williams, supplants 
the former efficiency trophy which the 
Long company awarded for many years 
to bakeries showing the greatest actual 
operating efficiency. Mr. Williams be- 
lieved that many bakeries, on account 
of their size and equipment, had little 
or no chance of winning the Smith trophy 
in competition with larger, more modern 
plants. Consequently, he felt that a 
new competition should be established 
which would give all an equal oppor- 
tunity. 

“It is with the idea of suggesting a 
change in this procedure to make the 
competition more equable between all the 
competing plants that I propose a new 
trophy,” Mr. Williams said. “This one 
will be awarded upon the basis of the 
comparative progress shown in lowering 
costs, rather than upon the basis of ac- 
tual lowest costs. 

“In perpetuating the name of Paul H. 
Williams in this manner, it is not only 
my desire to remember the friendship 
which was ours and to pay in part the 
debt of gratitude for the training and 
counsel given me during the years spent 
under his direction, but also to recog- 
nize the great changes wrought through 
his development of more efficient meth- 
ods.” 

In awarding the trophy, account is 
taken not only of the plant as a baking 
unit, but also as a sales unit, according 
to W. C. Wright, of the Long company. 

“The sales manager has an interest in 
winning this trophy, as well as the pro- 
duction manager,’ Mr. Wright said. 
“Plant efficiency cannot be judged by 
itself. The sales organization has a re- 
sponsibility in bringing in a volume of 
business that will give the production 
Manager a chance to improve manufac- 
turing efficiency.” 





DEATH OF G. F. POWELL, 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN MAN 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—George F. Powell, 
president of the Powell & O’Rourke Grain 
Co. and a member of the Merchants’ 
Exchange since 1891, died at his home in 
this city, Nov. 17, aged 58. He was a 
widely known athlete in his youth, hold- 
ing many track records, and at one time 
was a member of the Olympic games 
team from the United States. His death 
was caused by heart disease, believed to 
have been caused by his strenuous athletic 
work, 

Mr. Powell was one of the most active 
members of the exchange, which he had 
Served in various official capacities for 
Several years. He was president of the 
body in 1922, and a director during the 
following two years. Prior to that time 
he had been first vice president and sec- 
ond vice president of the organization. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons 
and a daughter. 


NEW HEAD OF SOUTHERN 
BAKING VISITS PLANTS 


Attanta, Ga.—Accompanied by Harry 
D. Tipton, who recently resigned tempo- 
rarily as president of the Southern Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Joseph Hexter, who 
Succeeds Mr. Tipton, left Atlanta last 
week for an inspection of a majority of 
the chain of plants operated by the com- 
pany in the South, with a view to pre- 
paring plans for further expanding op- 
trations in this district. 

‘ Just before leaving Atlanta, Mr. Tip- 
on stated that, while nothing definite 
jemand expansion tery could yet be 
inden out, there were half a dozen large 
. Pendent baking companies o 
Southern cities where the 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT BREAD 


Vy HEN Professor Harry Snyder died on Oct. 11 of this 
year the breadstuffs industry lost one of its greatest 
scientists, and bread one of its most ardent and thoroughly 
He was an international authority on 
matters of nutrition, and was well known to the milling and 
baking industries which he served for so many years as a 
Professor Snyder was always an indignant 
and forceful objector to the cult of food faddists that has 
defamed white bread. For many years he was a contributor 
to The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, and with- 
in the past year he wrote for this publication a series of 
articles that was intended as a summing up of his life’s work 
These articles present all the 
essential facts concerning the nutritive value of bread. They 
answer authoritatively the unwarranted claims of food fad- 
dists who, in their zeal to promote various so-called health 
breads, have detracted from the merits of white bread. In 
the belief that these articles will prove of value as a con- 
venient and permanent source of information for those who 
wish to confront food faddism with the established facts 
concerning bread, The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker has reprinted Professor Snyder’s articles in pamphlet 
Single numbers of this booklet may be had free of 
charge, and larger quantities will be supplied at the nominal 
rate of $2 per hundred, a price that is calculated to cover 
only a part of the cost of printing. 


in the interest of breadstuffs. 

















company does not at this time have 
plants, the purchase of which was being 
seriously considered by the Southern 
chain. 

Managers and department heads of the 
various plants the company operates in 
the South were in Atlanta for a meeting 
and dinner at the Athletic Club last 
week, when they were formally intro- 
duced to the new president. It was also 
announced at this time that Atlanta had 
been made general headquarters of the 
company, the main offices having hereto- 
fore been located in New York. 

On returning from the southern in- 
spection trip, Mr. Tipton expects to leave 
for a several weeks’ tour of Europe. 





ARGENTINE AVAILABLE EXPORTS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Exports from 
Argentina during October included: 
wheat 5,327,000 bus, corn 30,472,000, flax- 
seed 7,520,000, oats 1,998,000, and flour 
135,000 bbls, according to the United 
States commercial attaché at Buenos 
Aires. 

The American trade commissioner 
states that there were, on Oct. 11, 1927, 
82,271,000 bus wheat and 6,137,000 bus 
flaxseed available for export. 


VALLEY LEADERS CONSIDER 
WATERWAYS AND FLOODS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Representative busi- 
ness leaders from approximately 20 
states in the Mississippi Valley, attend- 
ing the ninth annual convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Association in St. 
Louis, Nov. 14-15, considered the prob- 
lems of inland waterways from both the 
angle of navigation and flood control. 
While the past work of the association 
has been chiefly for the creation of nav- 
igable channels in the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, the floods of last 
spring caused the organization to con- 
sider means for their prevention in con- 
nection with the commercial aspects of 
the rivers. 

James E. Smith, St. Louis, president 
of the association and recognized as one 
of the country’s greatest inland water- 
ways enthusiasts, in addressing the con- 
vention at its outset, described the prob- 
lems facing it as follows: 

“Let us insist that flood protection and 
waterway development must go together 
hand in hand. We must not for a single 
moment abandon our efforts to secure 
the earliest possible completion of the 
entire program upon which we have been 
working for the last six years.” 

The program outlined to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Smith included levees, spill- 
ways and reservoirs; improvement of all 
inland navigable rivers, and of ocean, 





gulf and great lake harbors; dams to 
aid navigation and provide hydroelectric 
power; storage basins for irrigation; rec- 
lamation of swamp areas for agricul- 
ture; fish and wild life preserves, and 
the reforestation of denuded areas to 
assure continuation of the national tim- 
ber supply. 

Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, one of the outstanding speakers 
at the convention, said that, while flood 
control measures are of the greatest im- 
portance, they should not be allowed to 
overshadow the commercial usage of the 
waterways. He said that last spring’s 
flood caused loss not only to the imme- 
diate sufferers, but to the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

He also considered the economic prob- 
lem of transportation costs as affecting 
the farmer and business man of the Mid- 
dle West, first pointing out that the 
farmer is in competition for the business 
of the world markets with producers 
located much closer to seaboards than 
are the majority of the Mississippi Val- 
ley farmers. After saying that the Pan- 
ama Canal had increased the transporta- 
tion disadvantages of the Middle West, 
he declared: 

“All this causes certain types of mid- 
west business to migrate to seaboard. It 
steadily tends to establish manufactures 
nearer to seaboard and farther from the 
heart of agriculture, to the mutual disad- 
vantage of both. It likewise has a ten- 
dency to limit the area of midwest whole- 
sale distribution. The remedy lies in 
finding cheaper transportation for raw 
materials.” 

Senator James A. Reed, another speak- 
er at the conference, said that flood con- 
trol and improved waterways are in- 
separable, adding that “closely connected 
with them is the development of the 
great interior and the betterment of the 
condition of farmers and manufacturers.” 

Senator Harry B. Hawes presented 
what is known as the “Missouri Plan,” 
which would transfer the control of in- 
land waterways from the Department of 
War to a newly created commission. 
Some opposition was expressed to this 
proposal. 

While most of the discussions had to 
do with flood control, nevertheless there 
was a strong undercurrent of belief that 
the improvement of inland waterways 
would bring material relief to agricul- 
ture. 

At the final session, James E. Smith 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion and former Congressman Cleveland 
A. Newton, St. Louis, was named execu- 
tive vice president and general counsel. 





Roumanian housewives do little bread 
baking at home, most of the bread being 
bought from the bakeries. 
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SECURITY’S MIDWEST MILL 
AT ABILENE FIRE VICTIM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 550-bbl mill of 
the Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, which was formerly the Midwest 
Flour Mill, and was taken over by the 
Security company several months ago, 
burned last week. 

Damage is estimated at between $75,- 
000 and $100,000. The frame mill build- 
ing was burned to the ground. A frame 
warehouse, adjoining, was damaged 
slightly, but can be repaired easily. 
About 5,000 bus wheat stored in bins in 
the mill were burned, and one grain tank 
next to the mill building was damaged. 
The other storage tanks were untouched. 

When the Midwest plant was pur- 
chased by the Security company, exten- 
sive alterations were made; the mill and 
machinery were remodeled, and 125,000 
bus extra grain storage was built. 

It is not yet known whether the Se- 
curity company will rebuild. 





R. V. BIDDULPH, MANAGER OF 
OGILVIE EXPORTS, RETIRES 


MontreaL, Que.—R. V. Biddulph has 
retired as manager of the export de- 
partment of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. He will leave for England, where 
he will make his home for some time, al- 
though he has not yet announced his 
business plans for the future. 

At a recent function W. A. Black, 
vice president and managing director of 
the company, on behalf of the officers 
and staff, presented Mr. Biddulph with 
a solid gold watch, suitably inscribed, 
and a gold chain with pencil attached. 
At the same time W. D. Moore, assist- 
ant export manager, on behalf of the 
members of the export department, gave 
Mr. Biddulph a gold fountain pen and 
pencil. 

Mr. Biddulph had been with the com- 
pany for 17 years, during 14 of which he 
had been export manager. 





CANADIAN MILLERS AT 
FUNERAL OF C. R. HOSMER 


MonrreaL, Que.—The Right Hon. W. 
L, MacKenzie King attended the funeral 
of the late C. R. Hosmer, president of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which 
took place last week at 3530 Drummond 
Street, Montreal. This city’s leading 
financiers were all present to pay their 
last tribute of respect and affection to 
their late friend and partner. The Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association 
was officially represented at the funeral 
by C. H. G. Short, W. W. Hutchison, 
Thomas Williamson, Charles Ritz, and 
J. L. V. Mallette. 

One son, E. B. Hosmer, and one daugh- 
ter, Miss Olive Hosmer, survive. 





NEWSOME MILLFEED CO. IS 
FOUNDED IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Newsome Mill- 
feed Co. is the name under which the 
newly established Kansas City office of 
the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will be operated. The new 
company. has secured office space at 461 
Board of Trade Building. A. J. Gal- 
lagher, who recently came to Kansas 
City from Pittsburgh, is in charge as 
manager. 


CANADIANS SEEK AMERICAN 
BAKERS 1928 CONVENTION 


Canadian bakers are anxious to have 
the next convention of the American 
Bakers Association held in Toronto, and 
an invitation to that effect has been for- 
warded to Henry Stude, president, and 
will be presented at the meeting of the 
board of governors in Chicago, Nov. 28. 
Officials of Toronto and Ontario, as well 
as various organizations, have joined the 
bakers in an effort to secure the conven- 
tion. 








The population of Japan has increased 
by about 50 per cent in the last 40 
years. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Out of upward of 50 reports received 
from northwestern mills as to trade con- 
ditions in the last week, not one is of an 
encouraging nature. All stress the fact 
that demand is light and prices unsatis- 
factory. On top of this, shipping direc- 
tions have fallen off, so that a curtail- 
ment in output seems imminent. Up to 
the present, spring wheat mills have had 
a fairly good fall run, production com- 
paring favorably with the last two years. 
Unless more directions are received soon, 
however, a good many mills will have to 
cut down their operations somewhat. 

Competition Keen——Only a limited 
number of buyers are in the market. 
Their wants are not heavy, but competi- 
tion for the business is very keen. Nat- 
urally, under the circumstances, those 
buyers who are inclined to “shop” take 
advantage of the situation. Millers fre- 
quently hear of customers buying else- 
where at 50c bbl or more less than what 
they had considered as rock bottom 
prices. 

Most spring wheat mills have a fair 
volume of business on their books, and 
as long as the wheat market remains 
comparatively steady, they do not antici- 
pate much buying until after Jan, 1. 
During December the trade usually buys 
as little as possible, and endeavors to 
reduce stocks to a minimum in anticipa- 
tion of inventory taking. 

Demand for Clear.—While business in 
patents is light, a fair demand is re- 
ported in some quarters for first clear. 
This character of buying, however, is not 
general, for most mills are anxious to sell 
clears, Second clear also is somewhat 
slow, though New York buyers take a 
little. 

A limited business is still being done in 
export patents to Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 22 Year ago 

OOUOM ccccccscccces $7.30@7.55 $7.70@8.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.00@7.15 7.30@7.85 
Second patent ....... 6.80@6.95 7.10@7.65 
Fancy clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.65 6.70@6.90 
First clear, jute*..... 5.90@6.05 6.55@6.75 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.70 4.60@5.10 
Whole wheat ........ 7.00@7.25 6.75 @6.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.00@6.15 6.10@6.40 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


Advancing premiums on grain are 
solely responsible for the strength in 
semolinas. There has been little buying 
for several weeks, many of the larger 
manufacturers having covered their needs 
for 60 to 90 days. Even the smaller 
buyers are uninterested for the time be- 
ing. This, combined with the fact that 
directions are slow, makes the semolina 
market appear unusually quiet. While 
<x mills ask nominally 35%@3%c lb, 
bulk, for No. 2 semolina, one country 
mill is quoting as low as 3%c, but re- 
ports no business. Though buyers pay 
little attention to mill offers, apparently 
they are not using substitutes, so that 
millers hope for an improved demand 
after the holiday season is over. Stand- 
ard semolina, fancy patent and special 
grade are all held nominally at 3%2@ 
8%c, and No. 8 at 8%@3%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 19, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 82,237 
bbls durum products, compared with 79,- 
989 made by nine mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Nov. 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 








A South, Anchor, 
Phoenix mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Lincoln, Palisade and 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 138-19 ...... 460,800 298,854 65 
Previous week... 460,800 260,517 57 
FORF BHO ceceses 529,200 196,505 37 
Two years ago... 522,000 267,187 61 
Three years ago. 659,800 229,068 41 
Four years ago.. 561,100 280,775 50 
Five years ago... 560,400 427,371 76 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,113 bbls last week, 897 
in the previous week, 9,950 a year ago, 
and 1,600 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 13-19 ...... 303,750 195,278 64 
Previous week... 402,000 253,859 63 
Year ago .....+, 423,840 258,581 61 
Two years ago... 424,890 299,737 71 
Three years ago. 424,890 280,857 66 
Four years ago.. 334,440 215,805 65 
Five years ago... 388,440 279,562 72 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Oct. 22. 73 73,450 295,863 273,706 7,329 3,317 
Oct, 29. 71 73,050 287,260 259,660 4,556 4,663 
Nov. 5 70 72,250 280,821 274,562 4,430 2,117 
Nov. 12 64 67,000 253,859 213,502 1,461 2,745 
Nov. 19 49 50,625 195,278 175,466 2,070 3,132 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Nov. 19, 1927, with ‘comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output— --Exports— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ... 3,241 3,127 16 37 
St. Pasl .ccces 110 149 11 3 
Duluth-Sup. ... 296 276 eee eee 
Outside ....... 2,792 2,876 35 51 


RUST PREVENTION CONFERENCE 


A conference of those interested in 
the campaign being carried on in the 
Northwest for the elimination of grain 
rust will be held in Minneapolis on Nov. 
25. .Dr. Stakman, of the University of 
Minnesota, will discuss the progress 
made to date, and outline plans for next 
season. The meeting has been called by 
F. M. Crosby, C. C. Webber, Ralph 
Budd and F.,T. Heffelfinger. 


NOTES 


William M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., has gone to Cali- 
fornia for the winter. 


L. J. Elsas, Atlanta, Ga., vice presi- 
dent of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
is visiting the Minneapolis branch of the 
company this week. 

The North East Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
has completed the installation of a 120 
h-p Fairbanks-Morse Diesel oil engine, 
with electrical equipment, motors, etc. 

While Harvey Miller, president of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal, was in 
Minneapolis last week, he reported re- 
cent sales of ground screenings for ex- 
port. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., which operates 
several bakeries in the Southwest, has 
leased space in the Northwestern Ter- 
minal, Minneapolis, for.a distributing 
station for this territory. 

John S, Pillsbury, vice president of the 
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Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in New 
York, where he will spend Thanksgiving 
with Mrs. Pillsbury and their two sons, 
who attend school at Concord, N. H. 


E. L. Pearson, expert miller and rep- 
resentative of Henry Simon, Ltd,, Man- 
chester, Eng., is again in Minneapolis, 
and expects L. Napier, managing direc- 
tor of his company, here within the next 
week, 


A large attendance of millers is ex- 
pected at the quarterly meeting of the 
northwestern unit of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held in Minne- 
apolis Nov. 26. Cereal chemists also are 
expected to attend. 


C. W. Doolittle, general sales manager, 
and Charles C. Ingraham, chief engineer, 
of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., flew to 
Chicago by airplane last week on their 
way to attend the Minnesota-Michigan 
football game at Ann Arbor. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The buying trade showed slight inter- 
est in flour last week. Most of the bids 
received were so low that no considera- 
tion could be given them. In some cases 
prices broke through bids and enabled 
acceptance. The only sales readily made 
were to users who had to get supplies. 
Shipping directions came in fairly well. 

Most durum flour buyers have their 
present needs supplied, and demand last 
week was dull. Old contracts are being 
worked down, and orders for last boat 
shipments are coming to the mill. Not 
much improvement in demand is ex- 
pected until after the holidays. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Nov. 18-298 ccccoscvecccees $4,155 2 
Previous week .....+++.+++ 17,205 47 
Veer OBO .ncccccccccscccce 33,700 91 
Bwe FEATS OHO ccccccvoses 29,270 79 


Quotations, Nov. 19, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
Wiest patemt ..cccccss $7.05@7.40 $7.80@8.05 
Second patent ....... 6.55@7.05 7.45@7.80 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.40 7.15@7.40 
Second clear, jute.... 5.20@5.45 6.10@6.35 


NOTES 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, spent several 
days here last week. 

Parker M. Paine and Benjamin B. 
Bryan, of Logan & Bryan, were here 
from Chicago last week. 

C. H. Peterson, of the American Lin- 
seed Co., New York, was here last week 
to supervise the loading of flaxseed for 
his company. 

F. G. Cartson. 





IOWA BAKERY IMPROVEMENTS 
The Schouten Bakery, Inc., Keokuk, 
Iowa, is remodeling its building and in- 
stalling two additional ovens, making 
five in all. It has ordered a Read Ekco 
high-speed mixer, overhead proofer, flour 
handling equipment and heavy duty cake 
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This is one of the oldest Iowa 


machine. 
bakeries, having been in business for 65 


years. The Peterson Baking Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has installed a Petri 
rounder. Carl Braun, baker, Muscatine, 
Iowa, has placed an order for a Read 
high-speed mixer. The orders were se- 
cured by H. H. Deal, northwestern rep- 
resentative of the Read Machinery Co 
York, Pa. 


” 





OLD MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER 
BUILDING TO BE REBUILT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce on Nov. 18 
voted to demolish the old chamber build- 
ing here and replace it with a modern 
six-story office structure. The old cham- 
ber was built 44 years ago, and is con- 
nected with the new chamber by a gal- 
lery over the alley on the fourth floor, 
leading directly into the trading room. 

Wrecking of the old building will be- 
gin early next year, and the new struc- 
ture, which will cost approximately 
$600,000, is to be ready for occupancy 
before the movement of the 1928 crop. 
Foundations will be laid to carry a 10- 
story building, should edditional space 
be needed later. 

Harrison G. Dickey is chairman of the 
building committee, assisted by George 
K. Labatt and J. C. Wyman. 





MONTANA WINTER WHEAT 

Great Faris, Mont.—Montana’s win- 
ter wheat crop is going into the winter 
in excellent condition. Considerable 
moisture late in August and early in 
September, followed by one of the warm- 
est falls in several years, produced an 
ideal effect. Then early this month a 
wet snow which saturated the soil added 
to the reserve moisture supply. Since 
then a good blanket of dry snow has 
covered the wheat and is protecting it 
from frost danger. Acreages cannot be 
estimated yet, but extension agents and 
railroad officials report increased winter 
wheat sowing in the central Montana 
winter wheat belt. 





MILL WINS SUIT 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, recently 
won a case for damages (214 N. W. Rep. 
973) against the Bay City (Mich.) Bak- 
ing Co. The mill sold 2,000 bbls flour 
to the bakery which, after having taken 
delivery of one car, complained of the 
quality, and attempted repudiation. The 
mill was dissatisfied with the trial court 
decision and took the case to the su- 
preme court, which reversed the decision 
of the lower court and awarded the mill 
damages and interest, also recommend- 
ing a retrial. The defendant, however, 
paid the damages. 





The French government has under- 
taken the restoration of the Petit Tri- 
anon and the thatched roof dairy, mill 
and other farm buildings at Versailles. 








Spring Wheat Millers Guests at Bemis 
Thanksgiving Luncheon 


HE Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneap- 

olis, entertained the Spring Wheat 

Millers’ Club at luncheon in the din- 
ing room of its factory on Nov. 22. 
Fifty-five city and interior millers, to- 
gether with about a dozen guests, were 
present. Daniel Belcher, local manager 
of the company, as toastmaster, wel- 
comed the millers and expressed the hope 
that the occasion would become an an- 
nual affair. 

The luncheon, the second of its kind, 
was in the nature of a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Preceded by a trumpeter, dressed 
as a Pilgrim father, the chef wheeled in 
a table, yo down with a turkey and 
all the trimmings for a holiday repast. 
Each guest had an individual place card, 
a caricature of his own flour brand or 
business, the work of the company’s 
artists. 

After the luncheon, C. D. Alexander 
acted as master of ceremonies. He 
dragged into the dining room a bag filled 
with what he termed raw cotton, but 
when emptied there appeared a little 


colored boy, who entertained the visitors 
with his version of the Charleston. A 
male quartet furnished the music. : 

Mr. Alexander, on behalf of the Bemis 
company, presented Willis C. Helm, 
president of the Spring Wheat Millers 
Club, with a highly polished bung starter 
to use as a gavel. In accepting this, Mr. 
Helm expressed the thanks of the mill- 
ers for the company’s hospitality, but 
went Mr. Belcher one better by saying 
he hoped the company would do the 
thing monthly, instead of annually. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Alexander 
conducted a drawing, the prize winners 
being W. S. Weiss, Red Wing, C. M. 
Parks, Winona, William M. Steinke, Min- 
neapolis, and William H. Bovey, Jr 
Minneapolis. F. A. Bean, president of 
the International Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, who is now almost 88 years old, was 
a guest. 

Following the luncheon, the millers re- 
mained for a brief, informal discussion 
of business conditions, while the other 
visitors were shown over the factory. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour business continues dull, average 
sales of Kansas City mills being below 
40 per cent of capacity. Interior mills 
are doing about the same. Domestic 
buyers are showing virtually no interest 
in the market, except in cases of deplet- 
ed stocks. A few orders are being taken 
for November and December shipment, 
but mostly for single or mixed cars, the 
latter being most numerous. There is 
a moderate revival of export business, 
but orders are uniformly small. 

Buyers Are Well Stocked.—Prices are 
extremely low, due to intense competi- 
tion for the small trickle of “fill in” or- 
ders. Buyers are not interested in the 
market at present, figuring that it will 
maintain the present price level for some 
time. They are well stocked until Dec. 
81, and have decided to wait at least un- 
til then before booking. 

Export.—Foreign business is moderate- 
ly better than it was a week ago, most- 
ly due to better business in the West 
Indies, but also to a few small orders 
from Europe, principally the northern 
countries. Prices on export sales are 
uncomfortably low. Quotations, Nov. 19, 
basis bulk, Kansas City: first clear, $4.90 
@5.15 bbl; export straight, $5.20@5.40. 

Shipping Directions—Shipping direc- 
tions are slightly better. Production last 
week was 4 per cent better than in the 
previous one, which indicates, to a small 
degree, the slight spurt. 

Prices—Quotations are virtually un- 
changed, except for those on lower 
grades for export, which have declined 
10@20c. Quotations, Nov. 18, basis cot- 
ton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
short patent, $7.05@7.60 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $6.45@7.10; straight, $6.25@6.90; 
first clear, $5.20@5.45; second clear and 
low grade, $4.40@4.80. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 68 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison, Additional tables give the pro- 
duction and activity of principal milling 
centers in the territory. All statistics 
are compiled from direct mill reports to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


68 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 18-19 ...... 338,160 184,950 54 
Previous week .. 335,160 184,871 55 
ee eee 360,660 268,521 74 
Two years ago... 372,960 193,794 51 
Five-year average (same week)..... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
KANSAS CITY 
Nev. 18-19 2.0.55. 196,500 166,329 79 
Previous week .. 196,500 148,558 75 
Year ago ....... 175,500 152,528 86 
Two years ago... 151,500 116,304 17 
Five-year average (same week)..... 79 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 
WICHITA 
AE ae 62,400 34,977 56 
Previous week .. 62,400 36,358 58 
Year ago ....... 62,400 54,950 88 
Two years ago... 65,700 31,312 47 
ST. JOSEPH 
Nov, 18-19 ...... 47,400 27,273 57 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,520 58 
BOGE O80 ... osc 47,400 39,126 82 
Two years ago... 47,400 38,942 82 
SALINA 
Nov. 13-19 ...... 46,200 41,532 89 
Previous week . 46,200 41,911 90 
Year ago ....... 37,800 34,833 90 
Two years ago... 45,000 25,127 55 
ATCHISON 
Nov. 13-19 ...... 29,700 28,616 96 
Previous week .. 29,700 30,495 102 
auer SRA 29,700 29,857 100 
Wo years ago.. 29,400 24,561 83 
OMAHA 
wr, te er ee 27,300 24,829 90 
y evious week .. 27,300 23,954 87 
» eral Ae 27,300 23,848 88 
Wo years ago... 27,300 


20,670 75 





PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 

resented per cent of capacity as follows: 





WD, TRCED ccc cvereresecbescwscee s. 28 
Previous week eos 68 
WORe BE ccc euccadevscessceciceseanees 68 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair and 58 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
20,817 bbls last week, 25,290 in the pre- 
vious week, 29,785 a year ago and 9,694 
two years ago. 


FUMIGATING BY HEAT 


An inexpensive and efficient method of 
fumigating infested flour and grain be- 
ing carried from the elevator to the 
cleaning machine is furnished by a heat- 
ing chamber such as is being installed 
in the flour reconditioning plant at Gal- 
veston. The outer chamber contains the 
grain or flour, which is forced through it 
by the centrifugal force of a whirling 
cylinder. An inner cylinder contains 
water heated to 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit by a steam pipe passing through its 
center. The flour or grain should be 
allowed to remain in the chamber ap- 
proximately five minutes. However, if 
the temperature of the water cylinder 
should be raised 10 degrees, this time 
may be shortened considerably. As far 
as is known, there is no commercial man- 
ufacturer who supplies this device, but 
it may be constructed easily by an ex- 
perienced mill worker. 


NOTES 


Gust Mehlin, of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., millers, Minneapolis, visited Kansas 
City last week. 

P. D. Neeb, New York City, repre- 
senting Mitsubishi, Shoji Kaisha, Tokyo, 
Japan, was a Kansas City Board of 
Trade visitor last week. 

O. C. Kilmer, Mississippi representa- 
tive of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., and 
Marvin McMullin, Ohio representative, 
visited the home office last week. 

A Kansas City jobber is responsible 
for the statement that the country faces 
one of the most acute millfeed shortages 
in its history. There are no reserves 
anywhere, and mill production is steadily 
decreasing. 

R, S. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, who was 
here to attend the meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League last week, said 
that between 30 and 35 per cent of the 
season’s wheat crop was in the hands of 
farmers, and that there is enough good 
milling wheat to keep the Kansas mills 
supplied. 


OKLAHOMA 
Flour trade is better in Oklahoma, 
although mills are continuing to run at 
about half time. Exports are quiet, a 
little flour being shipped to Latin Amer- 
ica. No large sales are reported. Prices, 
Nov. 17: hard wheat short patent flour, 
$7.45 bbl; soft wheat short patent flour, 

$7.65; standard patent, $6.95. 


NOTES 


A new elevator and custom mill are 
being built in Oklahoma City by Wil- 
liam M. Eckroat, formerly of Spencer, 
Okla. 

J. C. Locke, president of the Wharton 
(Texas) Grain & Produce Co., died of 
heart failure at his home in Wharton 
last week. 

C. H. Newman, of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston, attended the 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League at Kansas City last week. 

Texas grain shippers met in Fort 


Worth, Nov. 1, to consider the stand 
they will take at the general grain rate 
investigation when it is resumed at Chi- 
cago. 

Wady Bouez, Sr., of Bouez Fréres, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, has been visiting 
Oklahoma mills during the last fortnight. 
He is making a study of American mill- 
ing methods after having toured Europe, 
learning methods there. 


T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., will serve on the 
publication committee of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce, which is re- 
sponsible for the publication of Okla- 
homa, the chamber’s weekly magazine. 


SALINA 


Flour trade was slow again last week. 
Domestic buyers showed little interest, 
and but a few sales were reported. For- 
eign sales also were light, and shipping 
directions slow. Quotations, Nov. 17, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.90@7.40 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.70@7; straight, $6.60@6.80. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business continues extremely 
dull, sales averaging around 25 per cent 
of capacity, the low point for the crop 
year. Flour buyers and mills are more 
interested in cleaning up old contracts 
than in assuming new obligations. This 
condition probably will prevail until the 
beginning of next year. 

Many buyers, both large and small, are 
behind on. shipping directions, and it is 
probable that a large number of con- 
tracts will be carried over into the new 
calendar year. 

There has been some curtailment of 
capacity and, while shipping directions 
are fair, they are not heavy enough to 
insure a full-time basis. 

Export business continues dormant. 

Quotations, Nov. 18, basis cotton 98's: 
hard wheat flour, short patent $7.15@ 
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7.40 bbl, straight $6.75@7, first clear 
$5.15@5.40; soft wheat flour, short pat- 
ent $7.65@8, straight $7.10@7.40, first 
clear $6.05@6.30. 


NOTES 


Premiums are easier, mills being in- 
different buyers of cash wheat. 


The Blair Elevator Corporation has 
its new mixed feed plant in full opera- 
tion. 

H. N. Brown, of the wheat department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is 
spending his vacation in western Kansas. 


When J. C. Lysle, vice president of 
the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., received 
notification that he had won a Nash 
sedan in a contest held by the Lions’ 
Club of Omaha, Neb., he chartered a 
plane and flew to Omaha in 80 minutes. 
The trip back in the new sedan took 
eight hours. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business continues dull. Only a 
small per cent of capacity is being sold, 
and this in small, scattered bookings. 
Export business is quiet. Quotations, 
Nov. 18, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.90@7.60 bbl; straight, 
$6.50@7.10; first clear, $5.40@5.50. 


NOTES 

E. Peniwell, export sales manager for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 

H. L. Sumpter, divisional sales man- 
ager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., is visiting the firm’s Illinois sales 
representative. 

Bruce F. Young, treasurer of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a short visit with Mrs. Young at 
Hollywood, Cal. 

William Kelly, president, and C. C. 
Kelly, vice president, of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., were in Kansas City 
for the — of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League last week. 








The Place of Farmers’ Elevators in 
Co-operative Grain Marketing 
By William M. Jardine 


From an Address by the Secretary of Agriculture Before the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Elevator Association at Grand Island, Nov. 16 


ARGE scale co-operative organiza- 
tions of any kind prove successful 
only in so far as they are soundly 

organized and financed, and are operated 
by able managers according to the best 
business principles. Although I believe 
in centralization of our co-operative ac- 
tivities, I am keenly aware of the fact 
that it means increased responsibilities 
and makes more urgent the need for effi- 
cient management. Granting, however, 
that grain marketing at some time in the 
future may be in the hands of strong 
co-operative organizations, efficiently 
managed, what accomplishments can be 
reasonably anticipated? 

The first and most important, it ap- 
pears to me, will be price stabilization. 
When grain is marketed by strong co- 
operative organizations, on the basis of 
adequate knowledge regarding supply 
and demand conditions, much of the un- 
certainty in the minds of both buyers 
and sellers should be removed. The 
farmers, through their co-operative or- 
ganizations, should be able to sell at a 
price which is justified by economic con- 
ditions and is not temporarily enhanced 
or depressed by temporary influences. I 
do not believe it can be denied that a 
stable market would benefit both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer of grain. Any 
business can be adjusted to a fairly stable 
price either for what it buys or for what 
it sells, but no business can avoid more 
or less frequent losses when dealing in 
a commodity the price of which fluctu- 
ates ibe ge! and widely. 

Second, it should be possible through 
centralization to effect savings in mar- 
keting costs, or to give the producers 
more service for the same cost. I am 
thinking here of possible consolidation 
of country elevator facilities at points 
where there are an excess of such facili- 
ties, of the consolidation of terminal ele- 
vators and the savings possible through 


the operation of terminal facilities at 
cost. 

Third, can we not expect through cen- 
tralized co-operative selling a far-reach- 
ing effect on production practices and on 
the grade and quality of wheat sent to 
market? The activities of large scale 
co-operative associations in other fields 
should encourage us in this belief. Im- 
proved varieties, the more general use of 
certified seed, the more general adoption 
of practices calculated to keep down 
weeds, and better cleaning of grain, are 
possible improvements which could be 
advanced through centralization. 

Improvements in production are en- 
couraged under a system of co-operative 
selling which reflects back to the pro- 
ducer premiums obtained because of the 
superior quality of his product. This 
may be listed as a fourth possible ac- 
complishment of mass selling. At pres- 
ent, for example, farmers who produce 
wheat of high protein content generally 
do not receive the full market premium 
for wheat of this quality. Premiums for 
protein may at times amount to 25c or 
even 40c bu. A centralized co-operative 
organization should be able to conduct 
its business in such a way that the full 
premium, or at least a considerable part 
of it, would be returned to individual 
farmers producing wheat of superior 
quality. 

Fifth, the grain producers in a cen- 
tralized organization have an opportunity 
to learn what are their economic and 
legislative problems, and are able to take 
effective action to remedy any inequali- 
ties to which they are subjected. They 
are in position to demand and receive 
the same treatment—whether in regard 
to freight rates, legislation, or other mat- 
ters—as is accorded to other groups. 

There is another phase in the develop- 
ment of large scale co-operatives which 
has nothing to do with economic ques- 
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tions, but much, in my opinion, with the 
satisfaction and richness of country life. 
Every normal man has the desire to 
achieve and to build. In so far as this 
desire is gratified, his life has meaning 
and satisfaction; in so far as it is thwart- 
ed, he is dissatisfied and unhappy. I 
firmly believe that the sense of achieve- 
ment farm people obtain from the suc- 
cessful organization and operation of 
their own co-operative associations adds 
in no small measure to the satisfaction 
of rural life. There is evidence to indi- 
cate, at least, that there is a relation 
between successful co-operative effort 
and the quality of citizenship in a com- 
munity. 

Centralized control in marketing is 
necessary, in my opinion, and I have 
looked with favor on the wheat pools in 
this country because, in spite of the diffi- 
culties they have encountered, they ap- 
pear to be pointing the way to this goal 
of centralization. Nevertheless, I want 
it clearly understood that although the 
department believes in the possibilities in 
the centralized selling of grain, it is not 
on record as approving any particular 
organization for co-operative centraliza- 
tion. It is our duty and our privilege to 
assist all groups of farmers who are at- 
tempting to work out their own market- 
ing problems. Personally, I am anxious 
to see the farmers’ elevators, with their 
years of experience in country markets 
and their well-established local units, 
play a prominent part in improving 
grain marketing through united effort, 
large volume and efficient management. 

In considering the marketing problems 
of the grain farmers, I feel that the 
greatest and most permanent benefits 
will come from a program of self-help. 
At the same time, there is no doubt a 
need for constructive legislation to assist 
the development of co-operative market- 
ing. One need at the present time is for 
a system of credit which will enable co- 
operative associations to acquire adequate 
plants and facilities, and which will per- 
mit them to obtain the necessary loans at 
reasonable rates of interest and under 
long-time terms of repayment. I am 
hopeful that Congress will give attention 
to legislation of this kind at the com- 
ing session, 

I wish to repeat, however, that co- 
operative marketing cannot be handed 
down to the producers by the govern- 
ment, or even by friendly organizations. 
It must come from the farmers, and 
must express their needs and serve their 
interests. 





MEMPHIS 


Reports indicate that consumption of 
flour is up to normal in this territory, 
but buyers apparently are well supplied, 
as little new business is being booked. 
Shipments are being made at a rate in- 
dicative of stocks being light. It is ex- 
pected the present dullness will continue 
until after the holidays unless the grain 
markets show unexpected activity or 
change. Prices are steady, but the trade 
does not seem to anticipate them going 
either way very far. High grade short 
soft winter patents are firmer than other 
grades, attributed to scarcity of good 
grade milling wheat, but there continues 
to be a turning to medium grades. 

Quotations, Nov. 19, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.85@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7 
@7.35; western soft patent $6.85@7, 
semihard patent $6.35; spring wheat 
short patent $7.80@7.90, standard pat- 
ent $7.55@7.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.30@7.60, standard patent $6.75 
@7.05. 

* #*# 

About a dozen sales representatives 
of the J. T. Fargasson Co., wholesale 
grocers, are back from a trip to Den- 
ver, Colo., where they were guests of the 
Hungarian Flour Mills, the flour of 
which the local concern and its branches 
will distribute. 

Georce WILLiaMson. 





LATVIA’S PROBABLE IMPORTS 
Wasurnoton, D. C—An article recent- 
ly published in the leading daily news- 
paper of Riga, Latvia, claims that that 
country will be obliged to import within 
the next year 735,000 bus wheat and 1,- 
165,000 bus rye. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour sales were limited last week, 
being mostly confined to small scattered 
lots for domestic shipment, and a few 
orders from South America provided the 
principal export outlet. A few mills 
tried to force sales by making price con- 
cessions, but buyers were not interested. 
Such quotations, however, were only in 
isolated cases, and should not be used as 
a criterion of the industry. Shipping in- 
structions were slow. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The prevalence 
throughout the crop year of current buy- 
ing in the South has served to prevent 
radical fluctuations in the movement of 
soft wheat flour, and while this market 
experienced no unusual activity last 
week, nevertheless the demand for flour 
from the southern trade maintained its 
usual volume. In some cases, mills re- 
ported difficulty in obtaining shipping in- 
structions, but generally they were fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Hard wheat flour 
sales were very quiet last week. Bakers 
evidently have enough on hand to last 
them for some time, and are not inter- 
ested in future bookings. Price induce- 
ments were not enough to bring them 
into the market, and in many cases this 
condition probably will prevail until 
Jan. 1. Shipping specifications were dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

Export Trade.—With the exception of 
scattered sales to South America, the 
export market was extremely inactive 
last week. Inquiries from Europe gen- 
erally are much lower than can be ac- 
cepted by local exporters. There is lit- 
tle future booking being done with im- 
porters, the business being largely on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 19: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@7 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.40@7, straight $6@6.40, first clear 
$5.30@5.90; spring first patent $6.60@ 
7.10, standard patent $6.30@6.70, first 
clear $5.80@6.20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BMOV. 1BBD .ccccccceccecce 24,200 40 
Previous week ........... 24,000 40 
WORF GOD crrccsccsevcsvaes 32,100 50 
TWO FORTS OHS ccc cccececss 27,600 43 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

ew, BRSRD ccccscvctcaceces 44,600 51 
Previous week ........... 43,000 50 
BOOP GOS. oso vcdevsvvesccives 52,100 60 
TWO YEATES ABO ccccccccces 47,600 55 


J. M. CHILTON MAKES CHANGE 


Joshua M. Chilton, who has been man- 
ager of the wheat department of the 
Marshall Hall Grain Corporation, will, 
effective Dec. 1, assume the management 
of the grain merchandising department 
of the Checker Board Elevator Co., a 
subsidiary of the Ralston Purina Co. 

Grain merchandising is an entirely new 
department for the Ralston Purina Co., 
and Mr. Chilton is particularly well fit- 
ted to undertake its inauguration, for, in 
addition to his work with the Marshall 
Hall Grain Corporation, he formerly was 
in charge of the local branch office of 
the Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, 
and prior to that was connected with the 
Federal Grain Supervision. 

The Checkerboard Elevator Co. op- 
erates two elevators in St. Louis, the A 
plant having a capacity of 1,300,000 bus, 
and the B 680,000. 


NOTES 


The next meeting of the Association 
of Operative Millers, District No. 5, is 
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scheduled for the 
Dec. 3 


Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., was on a business 
trip in the South last week. 


Harvey B. Smith, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
company’s local office last week. 

The Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion is considering holding its semiannual 
meeting at Belleville, some time between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. 


J. A. Kerr, who has been in the St. 
Louis office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
has been transferred to the city sales de- 
—— of the company’s Chicago of- 

ce. 

J. H. Aldous, retired superintendent 
of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIL, 
died last week. Mr. Aldous became con- 
nected with the mill in 1882, and for 
many years prior to his retirement, about 
seven years ago, he was head miller and 
superintendent for the company. He was 
widely known among operative millers 
for the very capable papers he read at 
many of their conventions. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Last week jobbers reported another 
period of small sales, with the aggregate 
amount somewhat less than in the week 
before. This condition applies to both 
the city and the country trade. Export 
purchases are being made for current 
needs only. Local exporters say pre- 
vailing prices stand in the way of selling 
in any volume to Europe. Canadian 
prices continue to block transactions in 
that quarter. 

Shipments to Europe totaled 20,076 
bags last week, Copenhagen leading with 
13,525. 

Flour prices, Nov. 17: 


Statler Hotel on 


-—Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.70 $7.00 $7.10 
95 per cent ....... 7.25 6.75 7.00 
100 per cent ...... 8.05 7.35 7.50 
GOS shdcbecsscceces 7.80 6.20 6.35 
eo ee woes 6.00 6.15 
Second clear ...... 5.65 5.80 


Semolina, 4%c lb. 
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A total of 16,727 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Nov. 17, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Puerto Cortez, 
400 bags; Bluefields, 320. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 725; Panama City, 1,450. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,120; Matan- 
zas, 650; Cardenas, 500; Sagua la Grande, 
430; Caibarien, 265; Puerto Tarafa, 50. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 4,400; San- 
tiago, 2,075; Kingston, 1,100; Guatemala, 
667; Belize, 25; Guayaquil, 1,050; Pan- 
ama City, 500; Puerto Limon, 500; Colon, 
500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Nov. 18: 





Destination— Destination— 
ARTROTE 2c cccess 1,100 La Guayra ..... 125 
ACCP. 2. cccccces 50 Manzanillo .... 797 
Aguadilla ...... 45 Matanzas ...... 650 
Arecibo ........ 25 Mayaguez ...... 270 
Avonmouth ....1,000 Monrovia ...... 15 
Bahia de Panama City ...1,950 

Caraquez .... .)lUlU6=ES eae 235 
BeMAst .cccccce 750 Progreso ....... 210 
[Fae 324 Puerto Cortez... 424 
Bluefields ...... 659 Puerto Limon... 500 
Caibarien ...... 265 Puerto Tarafa.. 50 
Cardenas ...... 500 Punta Arenas... 40 
Cienfuegos ..... 1,575 Sagua la Grande 430 
CORAM ccosccvers 55 San Jose ...... 745 
Copenhagen ...13,525 San Juan ...... 1,053 
Cozumel ....... 120 Santiago ....... 1,555 
Glasgow ....... 2,500 Stann Creek ... 35 
Gothenburg ....1,100 Tampico ....... 214 
Guatemala City. 667 Tres Rios 250 
Guayaquil ...... S.300 TRUBS .cccocse 51 
Hamburg ...... 1,201 Tumaco 13 
Havana ....... 12,965 Vera Cruz ..... 1,000 
Kingston ....... 1,100 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 219,498 bus wheat exported dur- 
ing the week. 

The local rice demand was light, but 
traders reported a fair business in sec- 
ond hands in small lots. Trade in the 
interior was fairly active. The export 
call continued strong, with shipments 
fairly large. The following figures were 
posted, Nov. 18, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 17 .......- 384,122 302,453 

Same period, 1926 ........ 296,270 371,391 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 17 ........ 38,334 158,981 

Same period, 1926 ........ 65,374 195,796 


NOTES 

M. Schwartz, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
president of the New Orleans Flour 
Club, has been elected a member of the 
executive committee of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. 

John J. Journee, former superintend- 
ent of police here and the father of J. 
D. Journee, of the Great Plains Mill & 
Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., died at his 
home in New Orleans, Nov. 14. 

R. A. Sutivay. 








The Liberal Use of 
Farms of the 


VER 5,000,000 tons wheat feeds are 
consumed yearly in the United 
States, states the Grain, Hay and 

Feed Market News Service of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Roughly speaking, bran accounts for 
about half the total, with shorts, mid- 
dlings, red dog flour and miscellaneous 
items making up the remainder. Over 
4,800,000 tons wheat feeds have been pro- 
duced annually in this country for the 
past four years, it is estimated from 
census figures, while net imports in those 
years have ranged from 185,000 to 285,- 
000 tons, chiefly from Canada. 

Wheat feeds are consumed in practi- 
cally all sections of the United States, 
but requirements are heaviest in impor- 
tant dairy regions and in areas produc- 
ing large numbers of hogs and poultry. 
Most of the Canadian feed is taken by 
the northeastern portion of the United 
States, and this area also attracts large 
quantities of wheat feeds from Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City and their sur- 
rounding territories. The states north of 
the Ohio River likewise furnish a market 
for feed from hard winter and spring 
wheat mills, while some feed from Kan- 
sas City works south and southeast, al- 
though in the South it seems to go into 
mixed feeds rather than directly to the 
farms. In addition to the amounts pro- 
duced locally, the lower Pacific Coast 


Wheat Feeds on the 
United States 


region draws wheat feeds from the Pa- 
cific Northwest and from the mountain 
states, as well as oceasional shipments 
from Kansas. The increasing production 
of mixed feeds absorbs a considerable 
proportion of the output of wheat feeds, 
but large amounts continue to be pur- 
chased by farmers to be fed with home- 
grown and other purchased feeds. 
Dairy cows and poultry are the most 
important consumers of bran, while hogs 
and poultry receive the larger part of 
the other wheat feeds. Cows are fed 
moderate quantities of shorts and mid- 
dlings on a number of farms, and hogs 
also receive small amounts of bran. Cat- 
tle other than dairy are fed much less 
bran, and they get very limited quan- 
tities of other wheat feeds. Horses ac- 
count for relatively small amounts of 
bran, and practically no shorts or mid- 
dlings. Sheep are fed small quantities of 
bran, but almost no other wheat feeds. 
Bran is fed liberally to dairy cows. 
They receive around 150 Ibs each yearly 
on farms in New York, compared with 
about 135 fed to cows in Wisconsin and 
110 in Minnesota, while Ohio averages 
125 lbs bran and other wheat feeds. 
Hardly any bran is fed to cows, how- 
ever, on farms in the corn and hog re- 
gions of Illinois and Iowa, but farms 10 
Kansas and Texas average about 100 lbs. 
Some cows in Colorado get nearly 400 
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Ibs bran each for the year, while dairy 
cows in Kentucky only consume 20 lbs 
each. 

Poultry receives over 300 lbs bran 
yearly per 100 birds in Texas, while they 
consume about 260 lbs bran and other 
wheat feeds in Ohio. Around 115 lbs 
bran per 100 head are fed in Iowa, com- 
pared with'86 in Texas, 75 in Kentucky, 
70 and 60 in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
respectively, and 21 in Colorado. 

Horses get only moderate quantities 
of bran. The heaviest feeding occurs in 
Ohio, Texas and Colorado, where they 
get around 18 Ibs each per year, and in 
Wisconsin, where 11 lbs are fed. In 
Kansas, Kentucky and New York, 2 to 
5 lbs yearly are fed to horses, while in 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas the amount is negligible. 

Cattle other than dairy receive 38 
lbs bran per head in Texas and 25 in 
Wisconsin. In Ohio, Minnesota and 
Kansas they average 7, 5 and 4 lbs, re- 
spectively. These cattle receive negli- 
gible quantities in Iowa, Kentucky, and 
Illinois. Hogs are fed up to 2% lbs bran 
per 100 Ibs grain in some hog produc- 
ing sections, but in general bran feeding 
to hogs is limited. 

Shorts, middlings and the heavier 
wheat feeds consumed by hogs range 
from 23 lbs per 100 lbs grain in Minne- 
sota down to less than 1 lb in‘Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Kentucky, while 16, 14 and 9 
lbs, respectively, are the amounts for 
Texas, Wisconsin and Kansas. These 
feeds are used liberally in New York, 
where only a few hogs are produced. 

Poultry receives generous quantities 
of shorts and middlings, as well as small- 
er amounts of red dog flour, in addition 
to scratch feeds, mash and other chicken 
feed. Lumping these feeds together, 
about 80 lbs per 100 birds is fed during 
the year in North Dakota. This com- 
pares with about 75 lbs for New York, 
60 for Wisconsin, about 50 for Iowa, 
Kansas, and Texas, 13 for Kentucky and 
4 for Minnesota. 

Fair amounts of these feeds are also 
taken by milk cows. In Mississippi dairy 
cows are fed 57 lbs shorts and middlings 
each per year, while those in Minnesota 
average 36 lbs. About 19 Ibs are con- 
sumed by cows in Kansas, while 14 lbs 
are fed in Texas and 4 in Wisconsin. 
Other cattle receive 6 lbs per head year- 
ly on farms in Kansas, but only about 
1 lb in Minnesota and less than 1 lb in 
Wisconsin. Hardly any of these feeds 
is taken by horses, although two states, 
Minnesota and Kansas, feed 1 to 2% 
lbs to these animals. 





September Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
September, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
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TOLEDO 


It is scarcely possible to find anything 
new to report about the milling situa- 
tion in this section. Conditions last week 
did not present any notable variation 
from what has prevailed for a long time. 
New business is of moderate volume, and 
most buying seems to be confined to 
near-by requirements as the depletion of 
stocks necessitates their replenishment. 

It is not clear that the course of the 
wheat market is exercising any consider- 
able influence on flour purchases. Early 
last week it looked as if the bearish fac- 
tors in the wheat situation, which have 
been so persistently emphasized, might 
have been overplayed, inasmuch as Win- 
nipeg advanced on export buying before 
the government report reducing the size 
of the crop had been published. 

Wheat Resists Declines—However, the 
market did not develop any ability to 
sustain advances, but continued to show 
resistance to declines. The range for 
the week was within narrow limits. While 
this comparative stability does not result 
in any volume buying, yet it may be of 
more influence in purchases for near-by 
requirements than is realized. Possibly 
it may also induce the thought that there 
is no particular hurry about buying flour, 
as the market is not changing much, and 
perhaps it is as likely to go down as to 
go up. 

It is more or less a matter of con- 
jecture as to what is going on in the 
minds of the many buyers in the country 
at any given time, but in action they have 
been very conservative in their purchases. 
The United States is reported above an 
export basis, and this has made difficult 
any export sales at satisfactory prices. 

Feed Is Strong.— Meantime, cash wheat 
at Toledo has worked into a little easier 
position, 5c over Chicago December, in- 
stead of 6c over, and feed has shown 
signs of strength. One reason for this 
strength may be that high prices have 
kept purchases close to requirements, 
with no accumulations. Therefore, buy- 
ers are returning constantly to the mar- 
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ket for feed and want immediate ship- 
ment, and complain if they cannot get it. 

Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Nov. 
18, at $6.35@6.50 bbl and local springs 
at $7.25, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 13-19 ........ 49,230 39,859 71 

Previous week .... 69,750 41,274 59 

Year 80 ...cccees 66,900 36,628 55 

Two years ago..... 58,800 37,210 63 

Three years ago... 87,150 57,588 66 
NOTES 


John H. Taylor, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, expects to 
be in New York on Thanksgiving Day. 


O. King and R. C. Van Horn, of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
and L. B. Wilson, of the Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati, were in 
Columbus last week for the meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association. 


John J. McCarthy, who recently re- 
signed as representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., in 
Indiana, has arranged to represent the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, as 
central states sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. 


NASHVILLE 


Millers report a steady demand for 
flour from the Southeast, though last 
week there was a small decrease in both 
shipments and new orders. Buyers were 
purchasing in moderate quantities for 
prompt and 60-day shipment. General 
conditions are fairly satisfactory to mill- 
ers, with little prospect of any change in 
the immediate future. 

There has been little change in the 
flour market for some time, the varia- 
tions in wheat prices having had little 
influence. Last week the market was 








AB! on Thanksgiving Day, when 
from East and from West, 

From North and from South come 
the pilgrim and guest: 

When thegray-haired New Englander 
sees round his board 

The old links of affection restored; 

When the care-wearied man seeks 
his mother once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where 
the girl smiled before; 

What moistens the lip and what 
brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past like the rich 


pumpkin pie? 
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firm to a shade higher. Quotations, Nov. 
19: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.40@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.40@ 
7.75; straights, $7.15@7.40; first clears, 
$6.25@6.75. 

Only moderate sales of Minnesota and 
western flours are being made by re- 
handlers. Reserve stocks of large bak- 
ers and jobbers are fairly liberal. Small 
buyers are making frequent purchases. 
Quotations, Nov. 19: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.75@8.25 bbl; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7.25@7.75; standard 
and straights, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SN, BRED occa cc 147,120 101,321 66.8 

Previous week .. 148,620 101,935 68.5 
Year ago ....... 158,220 106,203 67 
Two years ago... 164,520 106,097 63 


Three years ago. 164,070 
NOTES 


A large hay and feed barn of S. M. 
Fleming & Co., Franklin, Ky., burned 
Nov. 14, causing a loss of $6,000. 

S. S. Kerr has purchased the Moon- 
Bennett Grain Co.’s elevator at First 
Street and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad for $22,158. Mr. Kerr owned 
the plant before it was sold to the Moon- 
Bennett company. 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., Nashville, flour and feed 
manufacturers, has returned from a visit 
to Charleston and other points in the 
Southeast. The automobile in which he 
took the trip skidded and overturned, 
and both he and Mrs. McClelland, who 
accompanied him, narrowly escaped 
a although neither was seriously 
urt. 


Joun LEIPrr. 


EVANSVILLE 


A little stronger trend was noted in 
the local market last week. There was 
greater demand for flour. Export trade 
is somewhat quiet, however. Prices of 
flour are stationary. Quotations, Nov. 
19, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat, best patent $7.75 
bbl, first patent $7.25, Straights $6.75; 
Kansas hard, $7.75; first clears, in jutes, 
$6; second clears, $5.75. 


NOTES 


R. R. Thompson, of the Postum Cereal 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., visited the plant 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., last week. 


A three-story building for the pack- 
aging of Swans Down flour, being erect- 
ed by Igleheart Bros., Inc., is rapidly 
nearing completion. It will be ready for 
occupancy within 30 days. The latest 
styles of packaging machinery and con- 
veyance equipment are being installed. 


C. M. Lunory. 
NORFOLK 


The flour market last week showed 
little activity, though prices appeared to 
be holding their own. Brokers and job- 
bers report general business in the terri- 
tory dull, and inquiries light. Quota- 
tions, Nov, 18: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $8.10@8.40 bbl, second patents $7.45 
@7.90; Kansas top patents $7.70@7.80, 
second patents $7.10@7.35; top winter 
patents $6.65@6.90, second patents $6.25 
@6.45; Virginia and Maryland straights, 
$5.90@6.20. 

Joseru A. Lesuiz, Jr. 





THE RYE SITUATION 

Blodgett’s Rye Review for Nov. 14 
says: Shorts in the rye market are being 
made to suffer—prices show an advance 
of 7c within the past week. The con- 
gested condition has been apparent for 
some time, but it is only within the last 
few days that the price has reflected the 
situation. Sixty pounds rye are today 
worth within 14c of the value of 60 lbs 
wheat, as measured by the December op- 
tion. Until these short sales are satis- 
fied, prices are apt to be erratic. The 
total available supply is less than a year 
ago. The excess of exports to date alone 
accounts for more than this year’s sur- 
plus, while the amount used on farms 
for feed (an unknown quantity) still 
further has reduced supplies. As usual, 
the advance is stimulating sales. 
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Reports are that many mills are cut- 
ting prices to ridiculous levels in order 
to get new business on their books. 
Ranges of around $1 bbl are common, 
but even with these cheap offers, buyers 
remain indifferent. Round lot bookings 
are unheard of, and a sale of 1,000 or 
2,000 bbls attracts attention. 

Spring Wheat Flour—It is claimed 
that more spring wheat flour is being 
sold than hard winters, but representa- 
tives of some of the largest mills say 
business is nearly at a standstill. A few 
orders of 1,000 bbls were booked last 
week, but these were too few to satisfy 
sellers. Only those who are in dire need 
of supplies are buying, and they shop 
around for low prices. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Aside from a 
few 1,000-bbl orders, little business was 
transacted here last week. Buyers are 
indifferent, and even real cheap offerings 
seem to be no inducement. There is 
steady buying by the small trade, but 
car lot buyers are holding off. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There is not the 
price slashing in soft winters as in bread 
flours. Soft wheat mills in recent weeks 
have held prices up, due to premiums on 
red winter wheat, and they do not seem 
to be so hard up for business as other 
mills. Buyers only order supplies in a 
small way. 

Flour Prices Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Nov. 12: spring 
top patent $6.50@7.40 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.25@7.10, first clear $5.50@6.20, 
second clear $4.15@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $6.60@7.30, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.25@7, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.65, first clear $5.30@5.90; soft winter 
short patent $6.30@6.90, standard patent 
$5.90@6.40, straight $5.75@6.20, first 
clear $5.35@5.65. 

Durwm.—Prices on semolinas were firm 
last week, and as manufacturers consid- 
er levels too high there is practically no 
business passing. Shipping directions 
continue fairly good. On Nov. 19, No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 3%4c; No. 3 semolina, 
3Y%2c; durum patent, 342c; special grade, 
3%c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Nov, 18-18 ..cccccsccsccves 36,000 90 
Previous week .......++4+ 37,000 92 
VORP BBO .ccccscccccsccees 36,000 90 
TWO FORTS ABO ccccccccece 33,000 82 


NOTES 

F, B. Mosher, of the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., was a recent 
visitor to this market. 

H, A. Feltus, traffic manager of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago last week. 

H. N. Weinstein, New York, treasurer 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., spent last 
week at its Chicago office. 

Frank G. Clark, formerly in the flour 
business here, returned to Florida, Nov. 
16, after visiting a week in Chicago. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, stopped in Chi- 
cago on his return from a trip through 
the central states. 

H. H. King, president of the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, ac- 
companied by his wife, spent a few days 
in Chicago last week. 

Arthur W. Cutten, Chicago grain trad- 
er, was elected a director of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, at a meeting held in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 17. 

A. G. Bemmels, secretary of and sales 
manager for the Baldwin Flour Mills Co., 


CHICAGO -DISTRICT 


ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 








Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on his 
way back from a several weeks’ eastern 
trip. 

William P. Ronan, flour broker, and 
vice president of the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., recently spent a few days duck 
hunting in central Illinois. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., spent a few days at the con- 
cern’s Chicago offices last week. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago, was in Michigan late 
last week, and attended the Minnesota- 
Michigan football game at Ann Arbor 
on Nov. 19. 

J. J. McCarthy, Indianapolis, central 
states sales manager for the Atkinson 
Milling Co., was in Chicago Nov. 18. 
He left for Minneapolis to visit his mill’s 
main offices. 


John T. McCarthy, secretary of the. 


Purity Bakeries Corporation, returned 
Nov. 17 from a European trip. He left 
during the bakers’ convention, and was 
accompanied by his wife. 

G. W. Fitzpatrick has been engaged by 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. to 
represent it in Chicago, northern Illinois 
and part of Indiana. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
until recently was with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, stopped in 
Chicago on his return to Washington 
from Kansas City. A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary, attended the meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ Association at Columbus, Nov. 
i, 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Chicago, Nov. 17, making his 
headquarters with William Cowan & Co., 
who handle his account here. He also 
attended the Chicago Flour Club meet- 
ing that evening. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., entertained A. P. Cole, of the 
Jesse C. Stewart -Co., Pittsburgh, at a 
luncheon on Nov. 17 at the University 
Club. Mr. Cole, who is president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, was 
here to attend the Chicago Flour Club 
meeting. He left for Cincinnati, following 
the local meeting, to be present at a ses- 
sion of the Cincinnati Flour Club on 
Nov. 18. 


Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, is ex- 
pected to return about Dec. 1 from a 
four or five weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast. P. J. Shortt, of the institute’s 
bakery service department, attended four 
district meetings of the Indiana Bakers’ 
Association last week. He spoke on 
“Better Bread; the Sales and Food 
Value of Bread Rich in Milk Solids,” 
at all meetings. 


MILWAUKEE 


The range widened on northwestern 
flour last week, when the low prices 
dropped 10c and the higher figures ad- 
vanced l5c. The market was weaker 
at the close, as wheat showed evidences 
of going downward again. Flour was 
strong, but it made the selling of it 
harder. But whether the market is high 
or low this season, there is very little 
buying. Price cutting is rampant again, 
and unheard of concessions are being 
made. There are a few orders in the 
market all the time, but the market lacks 
snap, and there is little indication that 
there will be much change before Jan. 1. 
Every one is pessimistic. Nominal quo- 


tations, Nov. 19: fancy city brands hard 
spring -wheat patent $6.50@7.40 bbl, 
straight $6.20@7.10, first clear $5.90@ 
6.45, and second clear $4.60@5.15, in 
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98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Every week is practically the same for 
southwestern mills in this market, as 
there is little business, and small pros- 
pect of securing any for some time. By 
driving hard all the time, a few orders 
are received, but they are considered 
negligible when contrasted to what 
should be coming in. Reports of price 
cutting were received from the South- 
west last week. This is another evil 
which legitimate mills are forced to con- 
tend with. Business is very difficult to 
get anyway, and when some mills quote 
far below the market price the trade gets 
the impression that something is wrong. 
Prices followed the northwestern flour 
market in dropping 10c for the low 
range and advancing 15¢ on the high 
level. Nominal quotations, Nov. 19: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
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$6.85@7.15 bbl, straight $6.45@6.90, and 
first clear $5.45@5.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 
Kellner Bros., Manitowoc, Wis., oper- 
ators of a flour business there, are to 
build a new structure at Ninth and Chi- 
cago streets. 


The Atlas elevator, owned by Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., on Commerce 
Street, is being reconstructed and will be 
taken over by the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
grain operators. The plant of the com- 
pany was burned about a year ago. The 
storage tanks were in fairly good condi- 
tion after the fire, but the workhouse was 
damaged considerably. The capacity of 
the elevator is about 500,000 bus, which 
will bring the total storage capacity of 
the Donahue-Stratton company to about 
8,000,000. L. E. Meyer. 








Prize Fruit Cake Contests Open to Dunwoody 
Alumni and Students 


WO fruit cake contests, one open to 

former students of the baking de- 

partment of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, the other to those 
enrolled in the sweet goods course there 
this year, are being sponsored by M. S. 
Jacobson, president of the Leghorn 
Preserving Co., Brooklyn. Silver loving 
cups will be awarded to the winners of 
the two competitions. The dates of the 
contests are Nov. 1 to April 80, and 
Sept. 1 to June 1, respectively. 

Fruit cake was chosen by the donor 
because he is interested in glazed and 
preserved fruits used in that product. 

The alumni cup will be awarded at the 
alumni meeting about June 15, 1928. 
The cakes may be sent in any time dur- 
ing the term of the contest, only one 
shipment being allowed each member. 
A light. and dark fruit cake are to be 
produced, and one two-pound cake of 
each must be submitted. The cake 
should be wrapped in waxed paper in 
a heavy cardboard box, the box being 
wrapped in strong craft paper. Entries 
should be sent to the Dunwoody baking 
department. The cake must be baked 
by the entrant or supervised by him, 
and must be one of a commercial run. 
The formula and date of baking must 
accompany the entry, a Dunwoody for- 


mula or one belonging to the contester 
himself being used. 

Rules for the student contest pre- 
scribe that each entrant must mix and 
bake his own cake, using a Dunwoody 
or his own formula, the recipe and date 
of baking accompanying the entry. ‘The 
cup will be awarded at the closing ex- 
ercises of the baking department, about 
June 15. Cakes may be baked any time 
during the term, and only one entry is 
allowed each student. One two-pound 
cake of light and one of dark are re- 
quired. After cooling, the cakes should 
be wrapped in waxed paper and left 
with the instructor. 

Cakes will be scored on the following 
points: 

Outside appearance .........ccccccccee 15 


Sere MIIIOO. 65 i vik ocncecd-wocerccce 15 
Taste 


IN a a Na hes 6 i 9: 0'b 4.5545 285-0 040 245. 100 

The judging will be done by William 
Glaser, president of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota, Joseph Hofer, vice 
president of the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota and former instructor at 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, A. F. 
Gerhard, head of the baking department, 
and Paul C. T. Ewert, sweet goods in- 
structor, Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 





New Sweet Goods Shop at Dunwoody Institute 





Jacobson Prize Cups for Best Fruit Cakes Made by Dunwoody Students (Left) 
and Graduates (Right) 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


— is some indication that the campaign of 
millers and bakers in England for increased bread 
consumption is not being rewarded with success. This, 
however, seems to be explainable very largely on the 
ground of a general lack of confidence 
THE BREAD in the methods now being used. One 
CAMPAIGN IN Of the British bakery journals recently 
ENGLAND published the following lamentation in 
verse: 
When will we have publicity, 
Where is the famous Scheme, 
Put forward with felicity— 
Are bakers in a dream? 
Oh, where are all the books and bills 
On bread and flour, the joys, the thrills, 
The recipes to ease our ills? 
I wonder! 

“It is clear,’ writes the editor of Milling, Liverpool, 
“that the members of the two national associations 
concerned are divided in opinion as to the benefits to 
be derived from publicity, and it is equally clear that 
the present scheme or campaign has degenerated into 
a fiasco. In our opinion, it never had any chance of 
becoming more than an almost imperceptible success. 
It was incapable of creating enthusiasm or response, 
and the leaders of the bakery trade seem to regard it 
as a damp squib.” 

The editor of Milling believes, however, that the 
mere fact that the skill and experience of the publicity 
expert have become a marketable commodity is suf- 
ficient to show that the world is susceptible to pub- 
licity. But when two of the most important trades in 
the country “tinker about with nursery rhymes while a 
spacious field of publicity is gaping at them,” it makes 
him wonder if the national associations have a flair 
for advertising. What, for instance, he wants to know, 
have millers and bakers done to bring the value and 
interest of flour and bread to day schools, evening 
classes, women’s clubs and other educational centers? 

There is much that can be done, as the editor of 
Milling points out, but “a spacious mind and a spa- 
cious scheme are required for it.” American bakers 
and millers may well take a leaf from the book of 
this experience. The British bread campaign was 
based upon a mass of advertising material that was 
to be put in circulation by the baker and paid for 
jointly by miller and baker. Admirable as some of 
the “literature” seemed to be, too much evidently was 
expected of it. Too little importance was attached 
to other parallel activities, such as the nutritional 
education enterprises of bakery associations in this 
country, and more particularly of the American Bak- 
ers Association. But, though better success seems to 
have attended the early efforts of the baking industry 
in this country toward increased bread consumption 
than has rewarded millers and bakers in England, it 
can hardly be asserted that anything approaching the 
Proper concerted movement that is necessary to bring 
about the desired result has yet been conceived or 
undertaken. The industry in America has the whole 
toad of publicity before it. 


* * * 


WRITING for Hygeia, a health magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago, Florence Farnam, an_ in- 
structor in the department of home economics of the 
University of Illinois, attempts to set a standard of 
What is and what is not good bread. In preface she 
makes the interesting statement that 70 
WHAT Is per cent of the bread consumed in this 
S00D BREAD? country is made in the home. The 
baker has been supposing that he was 
responsible for about that proportion of the nation’s 
breadstuffs, and it would be entertaining to know the 
Source of Miss Farnam’s deduction. 
Upon the ground of bread quality, Miss Farnam 
Probably is more secure, though no doubt there are 


bakers who will question her judgment on certain 


points. She says: “The crust, while not the most im- 
portant feature of bread, is the most striking one and 
forms a basis for criticism. It should be smooth, crisp 
yet tender, crackly yet pliable, and golden brown. If 
it is coarse and grainy, you can conclude that the 
bread was poorly molded. 

“Flavor is perhaps most important of all qualities. 
Since the purpose of eating bread is to secure nutri- 
tion, an unpalatable product hinders this purpose and 
may even defeat it. Bread is made of cereals, which, 
if properly cooked, yield a large amount of easily 
digested food for a comparatively small sum of money. 
Bread cannot be the chief mainstay of the diet if it 
is not to the individual’s taste. To meet this require- 
ment, it should be sweet in both odor and taste, for 
flavor is made up of these two elements. A _ well- 
trained nose will detect in the freshly cut loaf a lack 
of flavor or an approach to sourness before it can be 
detected by taste. If you desire a standard by which 
to measure the flavor of your bread, chew a grain of 
wheat and compare the two in taste, for the best bread 
has this wheat grain flavor. 

“Texture is another element in the judging process. 
Gluten is the form of protein that occurs in wheat 
flour. And, by the way, the peculiar value of wheat 
bread lies in the fact that it is one of the cheapest 
sources of protein. This gluten has the property of 
expanding and serving as a framework for the reten- 
tion of air. In good bread these cavities holding the 
air should be evenly distributed and small, with thin, 
delicate cell walls. 

“There should be no heavy streaks in the loaf; 
creamy bread is preferable to pure white bread, be- 
cause the creaminess of the loaf is an indication of 
more protein and less starch. A good way to test 
bread for the distribution of cell walls and color is to 
hold a thin slice between you and the light. 

“The last test is for elasticity. A crumb should 
be soft, pliable and springy. One of the best ways 
to test elasticity is to press the cut edges together and 
see if they resume the original position when the 
pressure is removed.” 

* * * 

E tensce specifications for good bread are signifi- 

cant, first as coming from the sex that does most 
of the bread buying, and second as an example of the 
type of matter that is beginning to find its way more 
and more frequently into the columns of the newspa- 
pers and magazines of this country. 
Bread in recent years has had few 


WHAT THE ‘ . : 
PUBLIC innings in print. Rarely has it been 
WANTS mentioned save in connection with some 


detraction, either direct ‘or indirect. 
Now, happily, it seems to have achieved new interest. 
It is discussed honestly and appreciatively, with an 
eye to the nutritional facts that have been permitted 
to come to light. 

Upon general considerations, Miss Farnam’s article 
has interest as indicating at least one opinion of what 
good bread should be. Not all bakers profess to know 
just what is good bread, or what the public considers 
good bread. Most of them would be immensely grati- 
fied and profited if they could solve this problem with- 
out chance of error. Addressing the recent conven- 
tion of the American Society of Bakery Engineers in 
Chicago, E. H. Shields, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, declared that the quality and character of bread 
offered for sale in this country has not always been 
what it should be. “This,” he added, “is partly due 
to the change in character of the flour used, the in- 
creased use of long extraction flours, and the use of 
long sponges. Furthermore, many bakers try to sell 
a product not wanted by their trade, instead of mak- 
ing what their trade demands. Bakers have tried to 
get excess hydration and have been making doughs 
overaged, due to too warm a dough, which has re- 
sulted in poorer quality.” 

In the discussion that followed this statement, E. 


B. Price, president of the engineers’ society, stated 
that many bakers had been using long extraction flours 
and building up quality by adding milk, sugar and 
shortening. This, he said, resulted in high cost and 
poorer quality than if they were to use shorter ex- 
traction flour with leaner formulas. 

Great interest has been observed in recent bakers’ 
conventions over the announcement of the Continental 
Baking Corporation that hereafter it will use only 
short patent flours. The Continental has been assidu- 
ous in its endeavor to learn what the public wants, 
and is convinced that its best success lies in the qual- 
ity loaf that has as its chief ingredient the best of 
flour obtainable. No housewife will ever quarrel with 
such a theory as this. 

* . oa 
noe have taken a long time to wake up to it, 
but at last the thing shows some promise of ac- 
complishment. Out on the Pacific Coast, where food 
faddists are probably more numerous than anywhere 
else in the world, a group of bakers has decided to 
discontinue using the term “health 


A SOFT bread” to describe those special varie- 
PEDAL ON ties which have been introduced from 
“HEALTH * . ss 

BREAD” time to time to cater to the curious 


needs of diet cranks. These bakers 
have at last discovered what should long ago have 
been perfectly apparent, namely, that application of 
the term “health bread” to some loaves creates the 
inference that others are not healthful. They have 
been convinced that a very real prejudice has grown 
up through this circumstance, and that it has unques- 
tionably had a great influence toward decreased bread 
consumption. They have learned that one loaf of the 
so-called “health breads” supplants more than a loaf 
of white bread. Their present determination, however, 
does not go so far as to contemplate any reduction 
in the manufacture of special breads. The demand for 
these products will be met as usual, and it is a very 
profitable demand, indeed, particularly in southern 
California, that paradise of health cranks. But they 
will now do their best to see that the “health breads” 
are not permitted to exercise an unjust discrimination 
against white bread. Their slogan will be the perfectly 
obvious and easily demonstrated fact that all breads 


are health breads. 
* - a 


NE of the largest wholesale bakeries in the North- 
west offers an interesting example of what may 

be done in the way of bread advertising that is a gen- 
eral argument for increased consumption and at the 
same time a specific argument for one particular kind 
of bread. This company’s billboards 


BREAD AND display athletes vigorously engaged in 
THE seasonal sports. The legend under 
NATION’S h P is th h 
ENERGY these scenes of action is that one fourt 


of one’s energy is derived from bread. 
The natural inference is that he who excels in sports— 
in fact, in any of the great competitive manifestations 
of human life—is the best nourished; and that bread 
is the prime nourisher. This “ad,” unlike those that 
are most commonly seen, is calculated to sell all bread; 
and yet it serves just as well as any to sell the baker’s 
own particular brand. 

As for the statistics behind the energy notion, these 
are now matters of scientific knowledge. It would be 
well if they were common knowledge, but too little has 
been told the public in recent years concerning the 
merits of bread. “Carbohydrates,” states Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Association, “fur-_ 
nish approximately half of the whole American diet- 
ary; and it was shown in a recent survey that enough 
white bread is consumed daily to supply fifty per cent 
of the carbohydrate needs of the nation. This is the 
standard healthful ratio.” 

The public should be reminded of this insistently 
and often. It should be made to understand that the 


danger lies, not in eating too much bread, but in 
eating too little. 
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The Use of Cfats in (ooking and Baking 


By Dr. DM. B. Graff 


Procter & Gamble Co. 


From an Address Delivered at the Recent National Convention of Restaurant Proprietors at Buffalo 


ANY people have held the impression that 

fats are very indigestible; that fried foods, 

therefore, should not be eaten. There are 

peculiar systems which present difficulties 

for all kinds of foods. We cannot cater 
to all the faddists, or we shall soon be lost. We must 
not consider the extreme cases too seriously, but take 
the average everyday customer. 

The facts in the case, however, are that fats are 
completely digested by most people, though they re- 
quire more time. They are among the highest in actual 
energy value, and requiring a longer time to digest, 
they present more staying power. A person with a 
fair proportion of fat in a meal is less likely to get 
hungry between meals than one with a protein or 
carbohydrate meal. This is what you want. 

This complete and ready digestibility of the fats 
is based upon the supposition that they are liquid or 
melted by the heat of the body. The digestibility 
diminishes somewhat if the melting point of the fat is 
too high. 

Again, the flavor and appetite appeal of fried foods 
is such that even those who think they should confine 
themselves to boiled diet cannot resist the temptation. 
There is something about them which cannot be pro- 
duced in any other way, and we are forced to meet 
the demands. 

Deep Frying 

| te deep frying, the fats meet with the greatest abuse 

of any of the operations to which they are subjected. 
There are two classes of action which take place to 
cause the deterioration of the fats. One is oxidation 
and the other is hydrolysis. Oxidation takes place 
when the fats are exposed to the air. Hydrolysis takes 
place when fats are heated in the presence of water. 
In deep frying, the fat is subjected to both of these 
actions, 

When we speak of oxidation, we mean that the 
oxygen from the air combines with the fat and pro- 
duces compounds which have the disagreeable charac- 
teristics known as rancidity. When we speak of hy- 
drolysis, we mean the addition of water to the fat, 
which causes it to split into its two essential constitu- 
ent parts—glycerin and free fatty acids. 

Oxidation takes place on any exposure of the fat 
to air, but is greatly accelerated by heat. Some fats, 
due to their composition, are more readily oxidized 
than others. The liquid fats (not mineral oils) are 
more readily oxidized than the solid ones. Linseed 
oil owes its value to its easy oxidizability for making 
paints and varnishes. 

Hydrolysis, as its name implies, requires the pres- 
ence of water. The action is very slow, except at ele- 
vated temperatures, and is accelerated by small parti- 
cles of suspended matter and by the presence of some 
free fatty acid; that is, the action proceeds more rap- 
idly after it has once been started. 

Now what does this mean to you in deep frying? 
It means that an understanding of these actions should 
help to preserve the fats and lead to care in handling 
them. 

Well, what is the difference, anyway? It is, chiefly, 
that if the fat is properly -handled, it will last longer, 
and the material fried in it will be better and more 
uniformly good. 

We have done more work in frying doughnuts than 
anything else. With proper control of the temperature 
and proper cleaning of the fat, it should be possible 
to use all of the fat and rarely have any to throw 
away. The absorption by the doughnut is so high that 
the necessary replacement is enough to keep the fat 
in good condition. Depending upon the size and type 
of doughnut, the temperature ranges will be from 365 
to 895 degrees Fahrenheit. The higher the tempera- 
ture, the lower the absorption for the same type of 
doughnut. The automatic doughnut machines have a 
distinct advantage in dropping one doughnut at a 
time, as it is possible to maintain the temperature 
constant at a given frying temperature, and they all 
get the same. There is no need to overheat the fat 
so that when a batch is put in it will not cool it off 
too much, 

The frying of materials which have previously been 
cooked, or where the portions are small and readily 
cooked through, can best be done at a high tempera- 
ture. We would put the high temperature range at 
380 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. Larger pieces which 
require more time must be fried at medium tempera- 
ture—350 to 375 degrees. 

Possibly you will be surprised when I say we think 
thin raw material, particularly potato chips, should be 
fried at low temperature—325 to 345 degrees. 

In choosing a fat for frying purposes, select one 
which is most resistant to oxidation and hydrolysis, 
and which you find will give you the best flavor, best 
yields and least disagreeable condition in your kitchen. 


In baking, the one function which we attribute to 
the fat is that of shortening. By shortening we gen- 
erally mean the breaking up of the continuous struc- 
ture of gluten which develops when flour is mixed with 
water and has a tendency to bake into a hard mass, 
The fat covers the various particles and, being the 
one ingredient which is not miscible with water, it 
prevents the mass from becoming homogeneous. It 
causes it to break easily, or bite easily in small or 
short pieces. 

This is all very simple, and what is there to know 
about it? May I ask why there is so much comedy 
that hinges on the solidity of the first hot biscuits 
offered by the young bride to her spouse? Or why is 
it that in a restaurant or on a diner you get your 
appetite all set for a nice light biscuit and you get a 
chunk of fodder? There is all the difference between 
coming again and not coming again. 

There are two ways of learning to make them right. 
One is by learning the knack or trick so that, if noth- 
ing unexpected turns up in the way of a very different 
flour, you generally get them good. The other is by 
learning why, so that you know what to do to produce 
the desired results. 

Probably what I mean by knowing why certain 
results are obtained and how to produce certain results 
can best be illustrated by our work on pie crusts. 

In studying the different kinds of pies offered for 
sale, and discussing with pie bakers the kinds of crusts 
which they desire, we found that they could be classi- 
fied under three general headings: 

A. A short mealy crust. 
B. A flaky crust. 
C. A short flaky crust. 

A short mealy crust may be described as very fine 
grained, so that it will cut with smooth edges to the 
pieces and be easily handled. This is demanded in 
certain localities and certain types of restaurants for 
easy handling. The filling for this purpose must also 
be firm enough to stand alone. 

A flaky crust may be described as more nearly like 
“that good old crust which mother used to make,” 
which has large flakes not so very tender, and which 
is more difficult to cut because the flakes break un- 
evenly. 

A short flaky crust may be well described as a 
combination of the two, in which the flakes are smaller 
and more tender than the flaky crust, giving a flaky 
—“ but fine and tender enough to cut reasonably 
well. 

What opinions we have gathered indicate that the 
last is most generally useful. The first will cut better 
and, if not too tender, stand more handling. The 
second is very useful when served directly from the 
bakeshop to the table. The last will do almost any- 
where. 


How to Produce the Desired Type 


NOW that we have these classifications, what do we 
know about producing them so that we can get 
what we want? 

We have found that with the same formula we can 
produce the three types of crusts by simple variations 
of the manipulation. 

A typical simple formula is 50 lbs flour, 25 lbs 
shortening, 12 oz salt, 20 lbs cold water. 

The methods of mixing which will produce these 
results may be given as follows: 

A. A short mealy crust is produced by obtaining 
a thorough distribution of the fat. This is best secured 
by taking one half of the flour and all the shortening, 
and mixing thoroughly. After this the balance of the 
flour is added and mixed to break up the creamed 
mass. This requires little mixing. Add the ice water 
last, and mix just enough to incorporate it. 

The flaky crust is produced by lightly mixing 
all the shortening with the flour so that an irregular 
mixture with little lumps of fat throughout it is 
obtained. Then the ice water is added and mixed very 
little. This dough will require slightly more water 
than the “A” method, in order to make a dough of 
the same consistency, because less flour has been coated 
with fat, leaving it free to absorb moisture. Upon 
rolling out the dough, these little lumps of fat are 
rolled out in layers, thus causing the flake. It is an 
advantage to have the shortening cool so that it will 
break into lumps. 

C. The short and flaky crust is best produced by 
mixing one half of the shortening with all the flour 
until a thorough distribution is obtained; then add the 
other half of shortening and mix in lightly, leaving the 
shortening in little lumps throughout the dough. Next 
add the water, and mix lightly. This may be termed 
as a composite mixture; that is to say, the flour coated 
with fat is surrounding lumps of fat. The first half 
of the shortening will produce shortness, as in the “A” 
method; the last half will produce flake, as in the 


“B.” The “B” method seems to produce very similar 
results, providing the shortening is of the proper con- 
sistency. If it is soft enough to work into the flour 
and at the same time has body enough to form some 
lumps, it will work in this way. 
hese doughs may be worked immediately on the 

bench or in the machines, using as little dusting flour 
as possible, with very satisfactory results. Of course 
you must avoid overworking. 

Doughs should not be made too large, as it takes 
too much mixing to incorporate the water, and the 
doughs are toughened. 


Refrigeration 


[XN making the mealy crust “A,” refrigeration is not 

essential, as thorough distribution of the fat is ob- 
tained. A better distribution of the water is obtained 
if the dough is allowed to stand for two or three hours 
before rolling. 

In making the flaky crust “B,” refrigeration is an 
advantage, as it sets the lumps of shortening and gives 
them a better consistency for rolling into flakes. ‘The 
time allowed for refrigeration also allows the water to 
distribute itself throughout the dough. 

The same is true for “C,” but is not so important. 

The doughs for either of the flaky crusts should not 
be allowed to stand long in a warm shop (above 75 
degrees) or the fat will soften and work through the 
dough. This will change the flaky into the mealy crust. 

Dividing the doughs into small batches for re- 
frigeration facilitates the cooling, as they can come to 
temperature more rapidly. 

As to the characteristics of the shortenings used 
to produce the desired results, I may only say that 
certain types of fats maintain their distribution in the 
desired way better than others. Some will stand more 
mixing, and others less. Some will become oily and 
work out of the doughs more easily than others, and 
the handling will have to be regulated to meet these 
characteristics. 

Similar studies can be made for all other types of 
baked goods. The distinct relationship between the 
creaming quality of a fat with sugar and eggs and the 
volume, grain and texture of a cake is very striking. 





PARKINS FOR CHRISTMAS 

A cake that is popular at Christmas, says Milling 
and the National Baker, is the parkin, described as 
follows: 

“These cakes may be made in slabs to be cut 
out and sold at so much per pound, in round or square 
small cakes. Oatmeal should be the medium variety— 
not fine, as the parkin would then lose its character— 
and care must be exercised in the baking, as, like all 
treacle goods, these cakes are very apt to sink in the 
center if touched too soon. Where the slab parkin is 
made, it will be found advisable to keep this on the 
thin side when rolling down in the sheet; it will not 
then take so long to bake. A sheet of 1% inches 
requires approximately 144 hours in a cool oven. 


Parkin Slab No. 1 
4% lbs medium oatmeal 1% lbs sugar 


4 lbs sirup % oz salt 

1 Ib neutral fat 1 oz ginger 
1 oz powder % oz spice 
2 lbs flour 

Parkin Slab No. 2 

4 lbs oatmeal 1 oz ginger 
3 lbs sirup 2 Ibs flour 

1% lbs neutral fat 1 lb sugar 
¥% oz bicarbonate of soda % oz salt 


% oz spice 
Parkin Slab No. 3 (Cheaper) 
3 lbs oatmeal 2% lbs flour 
3% lbs sirup % lb sugar 
% Ib fat 1 oz powder 
1 oz ginger % oz spice 
Parkin Slab (Fruited) 


4 lbs oatmeal 3 lbs flour 
4 lbs sirup 1 lb raw sugar 
1 Ib fat % oz salt 


% oz soda 1% oz ginger 
1 oz caraway seeds 1 lb lemon peel 


“The method recommended when making up these 
parkin slabs is to dissolve the soda (where used solely) 
in a little milk or water, or sift the mixed powder into 
the flour. Weigh down the oatmeal and flour on the 
board and mix well, rub in the fat, and make a bay. 
Into this place the spice, ginger, salt and sugar (peel 
and seeds where recommended) and dough up wit 
the sirup slightly warmed, at the same time adding 
the dissolved soda and a little extra milk or water if 
necessary. Mix clear and fairly stiff and roll dow? 
on a clean, greased baking sheet or in a specially made 
wooden frame. Where the baking sheet is chosen, the 
end will be sealed with an ordinary wooden ‘upset. 
Wash with egg and bake in a steady heat. If desired, 
the egg washing may be omitted and the slabs after 
baking washed with sirup or gum solution as ordinary 
gingerbread.” 
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ERMENTATION is_ the 
life of the baking industry. 
This has been stated re- 
peatedly, and cannot too 
often be emphasized. Abil- 
ity to determine the cor- 
rect fermentation time of 
a flour for his products de- 
+ @4) termines the baker’s suc- 
Lack of it spells failure. Methods of 





cess. 
finding the fermentation time of flour are 
known, but it must be borne in mind that as 
conditions change in a shop with warmer or colder 
weather, or a wetter or drier atmosphere, the fermen- 
tation time is bound to change. 

There have been and are many methods of judging 


fermentation time. Some bakers make the claim that 
they can tell when a dough is ready by feeling of it. 
They: must admit, however, that this practice fails 
quite often. Nearly every baker has seen the most 
promising and silkiest of doughs turn out poor bread, 
and also has seen dough of questionable condition turn 
out very fine bread. But since the fermentation re- 
quirement of the flour which Mother Nature has given 
us through the wheat changes during the crop year, 
and variations are made in some of the other bread 
ingredients, it requires fermentation knowledge to 
make good bread. 


Temperature for Bread Making 


|? is generally accepted that sponges and doughs 
must not be run at a temperature above 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is possible, however, for one well ac- 
quainted with fermentation to step his dough tem- 
perature up one or two degrees at a time, learning by 
close observation to make just as good bread at 86 or 
88 degrees Fahrenheit as at 78 to 80. This is not 
contrary to yeast action, since the optimum yeast 
activity is 88 degrees. Of course, it will be necessary 
to reduce the fermentation time with each increase 
in temperature. One can easily see how this will 
reduce the amount of ice or refrigeration necessary 
during mixing. There have been suggested several 
methods for determining in advance the fermentation 
requirements of flour, such as noting the viscosity, the 
conductivity and other methods. 

There are so many variables in baking that each 
shop produces a problem within itself which makes it 
quite impossible to develop a method in a laboratory 
or in one shop that will fit all conditions, without the 
general knowledge of practical baking. 

Fermentation in the baking industry enters very 
deeply into the field of physical chemistry and col- 
loidal problems. We also can say that the origin of 
the terms “weak” and “strong,” as applied to flour, 
came through lack of fermentation knowledge. We 
do not believe there is a consistently good definition 
for these two terms. Flours very often have much 
shorter fermentation requirement than bakers think of 
giving. For this reason, also, the statement that a 
great deal of flour will not stand the abuse of the 
machines has arisen. We are of the opinion that 90 
per cent of the flour milled will stand such abuse 
equally well, if properly fermented. 

Correct fermentation time is the key to successful 
bakeshop operation. In the effort to carry this thought 
to you, it is by no means meant to have you believe 
that correct fermentation is all there is to successful 
shop management. After the correct fermentation 
time is obtained the dough must travel over the bench 
on scheduled time or through properly adjusted ma- 
chines to a proof box which is properly controlled, 
or as near the same conditions each day as possible. 

Under these conditions the dough will proof at 
approximately the same time each day. Then the 
dough, properly proofed, must go into ovens with the 
same temperature and same amount of steam. These 
details must be correct every day, to prevent spoiling 
correctly fermented sponge or straight doughs. 


Sponge Dough 


THE sponge dough is used more in the baking in- 

dustry than the straight dough. The popular way 
to run sponge doughs is to get all of the age in the 
sponge, using a 15- or 20-minute dough time. This 
is the best way to run sponge doughs, because one 
variable has been eliminated by developing all of the 
age in the sponge instead of developing part of it 
under sponge conditions and part of it under dough 
conditions. The fermentation time should be easier 
controlled by this method, and there should be pro- 
duced enough acid and aging compounds in the sponge 
to properly condition the flour added during doughing. 

is again commands a knowledge of fermentation, 
Which is absolutely necessary in the production of 
uniform bread. 

Flavor has been spoken of as being an important 
factor in quality bread. Most bakers use the acid 
flavor as one of the factors in determining the age of 
the dough. If the loaf has a very strong acid flavor, 
or odor, then the dough is known to have been very 
old. Most of the bread made by sponge dough is 
decidedly on the old side. It is possible that this is 
due to the fact that sponges have a wider fermentation 
tolerance than Straight doughs. That is, a sponge can 

allowed to ferment 30 minutes over the correct 
time, and salable bread be produced from it. 
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A factor favoring the wide use of sponge doughs is 
the demand for a large, soft loaf by the trade, and it 
is considered by most bakers that the sponge method 
is the only one by which this type of bread can be 
made. The best loaf, including size, softness and all 
other factors, is made from a young sponge, and not 
an old one. Here again are more details that the 
baker must know and control. 

As the acid odor of an old sponge is reduced on 
sponges that follow it, the age is reduced proportion- 
ately and we approach the young side, where the acids, 
peep en and other byproducts of fermentation are 
not developed enough in the dough to smother the 
flavors developed by the different ingredients. 

With these conditions there will be produced a fine 
loaf, sweet in flavor, soft and of excellent keeping 
quality, due to proper colloidal development of the 
gluten. In considering the question of fermentation 
time, it may be said that the fermentation requirement 
of flour in general covers a far wider range of time 
than is generally considered by the baker. For ex- 
ample, take the average sponge time used by bakers 
as five hours at 79 degrees Fahrenheit. On receiving 
flour that has not been purchased on fermentation 
basis, it is put in the blend, probably to the extent 
of 50 per cent. The resulting bread indicates that the 
sponge was too old. In making the next sponge, 30 
minutes is taken off the time. The resulting bread is 
still off. Then almost everything is done to the for- 
mula, with no results for the better. 

If the formula produced good bread before, it is 
only reasonable to believe that it is not to blame. The 











ONCE on a time his stark ribbed sails 
went round; 
Once to the breeze he added groaning sound; 
By his great force the richest corn was 
ground. 
His heart was strong. 


Then was there labor worthy of the name; 

Then was hard toil a pride and not a shame. 

Those were the days before the coal dust 
came 

To choke the song. 


Now we shall know the giant’s voice no 
more; 

Not for our days the black frame’s creak 
and roar; 

Now the sad shell contains a grocer’s store: 

Tinned fruit and cheese. 


Gone the long days that brought him golden 
grist. 

Here come sad poets; lovers keep their 
tryst; 

Yet by old love his sails are ever kissed: 

Hark to the breeze. 


G. D. Martineau. 
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final conclusion, however, is that the flour is 
too “weak,” or something of the kind. 

Under the conditions described, if one and 
one half or possibly two hours had been taken 
off the sponge time, fine standard bread would 
have been made as usual. It should be remem- 
bered that it is possible for the sponge time of 
flour in general use by the bakers to vary from 
two hours to seven and one half. 

It is suggested that the bakers widen their 
fermentation range. It is thought by doing 
this that they will make better and more uni- 
form bread, and that traditional phrases of “weak 
< ~l and “strong flour” gradually will become obso- 
ete. 

More attention should be given to buying the flour 
best suited to the baker’s individual needs. 


Straight Dough 


W ITH straight doughs about the same conditions 

exist that apply to sponge doughs. Of course the 
range of fermentation for flours in general used in 
straight doughs will be from one to four hours, under 
average shop conditions. The strength of flour de- 
pends on the ability of the baker to determine the 
fermentation requirement of that he is using. Neither 
the protein content nor the ash content governs the 
baking value of a flour. 

In considering the fermentation time for straight 
dough it is assumed that three hours is correct. The 
punching time is figured, say, 60 per cent of the time 
for the first punch, 25 per cent for the second and 15 
per cent to the bench. The punches don’t make so 
much difference with high-speed mixing as with low- 
speed mixing. Three or four punches will help in 
low-speed mixing. The punching, however, is just 
another detail, the results of which must be known and 
not guessed at any more than that one should guess 
at the fermentation time of each dough instead of 
determining the time needed by the flour being used. 

While the desirable time for straight doughs for 
the best shop schedule is usually three to four hours, 
it must be borne in mind that the fermentation re- 
quirement of a great deal of the flour milled is less 
than three hours. 

The baker can be assured that wonderful bread 
can be made from either sponge or straight doughs 
a The most important factor is the baker him- 
self. 


The Part Played by Yeast 


Vy EAST being a living substance, its life and strength 

will depend largely upon the conditions under which 
it is grown and the kind of food it consumes during 
the growth of the cells to their fully developed state. 

Many years ago the original growers of yeast found 
that the food upon which the plant would thrive best 
was fruit from plants, including, of course, the grains 
or berries from corn, barley and other grain bearing 
plants. Better conditions and methods for making 
yeast have been worked out in recent years than pre- 
vailed formerly, such as the inoculation of wort (the 
name given to the feeding substance for the yeast) 
with pure culture yeast, which prevents the develop- 
ment of foreign or wild yeast in the finished product. 

However, the original law or principle as to the 
best food for yeast remains unchanged. There never 
has been found a better food for growing yeast with 
good strength, vitality and uniformity than the grain 
which has been in use from the beginning. 

The gluten development brought about by yeast 
action in the dough is the backbone of successful 
baking. Yeast has the ability, through its enzymatic 
content, to produce carbon dioxide, alcohol and water 
from starch. One enzyme breaks starch down into 
maltose sugar and dextrine; another breaks the maltose 
to the simple sugar dextrose; still another breaks the 
dextrose to carbon dioxide and alcohol. During this 
time there are organic acids formed from the yeast 
action. These are absorbed by the gluten, gradually 
bringing the latter to the proper condition for baking. 


Proper Fermentation 


Now if you, as bakers, have properly judged the 
fermentation time of your flour, you will have had 
the proper enzymatic action take place in your dough; 
you will have developed the proper hydrogen ion con- 
centration, and you will have produced the proper 
colloidal or nonelastic condition of the gluten. 

This, in turn, gives you a dough with the correct 
gas retaining capacity. Your dough then will take 
the maximum absorption and will give you a fine loaf 
of bread, providing the yeast you are using has the 
vitality to continue producing gas in the proof and in 
the oven. 

This continued production of gas is absolutely 
necessary, as the coefficient of expansion of the amount 
of carbon dioxide held in a piece of dough at the time 
of going to the oven, and moving from 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 210, is not enough to give the loaf the 
volume needed. 

There must be gas produced during the first few 
minutes of baking, in order to get the oven spring 
necessary to produce good bread. Much can be writ- 
ten on the subject of fermentation, especially by delv- 
ing into the technical and scientific relation of fer- 
mentation to the other ingredients used. 


OR all kinds of iced 

and decorated cakes 

the inscription should 

be reckoned as part 

of the decoration. 
Some decorators have the im- 
pression that the inscription does 
not matter, and, consequently, 
this is piped in a negligent man- 
ner. Plenty of room should be 
allowed for inscriptions when 
cakes are designed, and although 
there are many styles in which 
these can be written, those who are new at this work 
will do well to try something plain. Such inscrip- 
tions, well piped, will give a better impression than 
difficult ones badly executed. The more difficult styles 
can be attempted later, when greater skill has been 
acquired. 

A main point about inscription writing is that you 
must know what you want to do before starting to 
inscribe. Have the words and style firmly photo- 
graphed in your mind, also the spacing of the letters, 
and the lie of the inscription in the space provided. 
You must also have a good idea of freehand. 

As a guide for first attempts, outline the inscrip- 
tion with a fine lead pencil, faintly but leaving it 
visible. Then pipe the inscription according to the 
lines. Should you wish for any ornamentation, as 
inclosed lines or scroll work, this should be piped 
after having done the letters. Too much ornamenta- 
tion should be guarded against, as the inscription is 
likely to be made indistinct. Where letters are orna- 
mented, the general directions for correct lay-out and 
spacing obtain just the same as where no ornamenta- 
tion is done. All ornamentation must be made to fit 
in with lay-out and spacing. Where no shade lines 
or flourishes are made, the letters, even if well bal- 
anced, should not be too far apart, or the lay-out will 
look weak. 

The icing for piping inscriptions should flow freely. 
Not too freely, however, or the letters will lose their 
shape. It should be of that consistency where it comes 
well away from the tubes and sits and remains bold 
on the cakes. Probably the ordinary ornamenting 
icing will be too stiff. If so, to get the wanted con- 
sistency, place some of this in another bowl and add 
enough egg whites to bring about the right consistency, 
stirring the whites well in and bringing the icing very 
smooth. It must be carefully prepared, otherwise it 
will be impossible to do neat work. 


Types of Inscriptions 


] NSCRIPTIONS, of course, will be varied. For in- 

stance, you may be requested by a purchaser to put 
a name on a birthday cake and a few other words 
appropriate to the occasion. Christmas inscriptions, 
however, are more hackneyed, and it is well to think 
up some original ones. Here are some couplets of 
my own invention: 


Christmas, Christmas, bring delight; 
All that’s prosperous, all that’s bright. 


May Bethlehem’s glad tiding 
Bring gladsomeness abiding. 


May Yuletide gladness 
Dispel all sadness, 


Whatever else betide, 
May Christmas peace abide. 


May Christmas still 
Bring peace and good will. 


Hail! Christmas Morn, 
With joys new-born. 


May your Christmas be 
Abounding with prosperity. 


May your Yuletide log burn bright and clear, 
As token of a rich New Year. 


Ring out, ring out, ye Christmas bells, 
The joyousness which Christmas spells. 


Styles of Lettering 


IMPLE script is a style that those with little ex- 

perience should first learn. A fine pointed paper 
cornet can be used, or a fine writing tube. You write 
in the same way as you would with a pen, finishing 
each letter as you go, having downstrokes thick and 
upstrokes thin. Two lines of piping are used to make 
the downstrokes, and one for the upstrokes. Down- 
strokes should be brought well down to the imaginary 
line before the curves are made to carry forward to 
the upstrokes of the next letters. Write script in a 
round and bold hand. You can leave the script in- 
scription as it is, or give it a bit of elaboration by 
touching up the capitals with a few small side scrolls. 
If white icing has been used for the groundwork, 
various colors can be employed for the inscription 
icing, as pale violet, pink or chocolate. 

Simple script can be elaborated somewhat by put- 
ting on small scrolls on both sides of each letter, 
halfway up» letting their bases touch each letter. 
These scrolls are piped by starting against the upright 


: lines of each letter, and carrying them outward in a 
horizontal direction. Elaborated script is often written 
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in white, then worked in with another color, pink, 
chocolate, coffee or heliotrope being suitable. Other 
colors can be introduced, but care should be taken to 
see that these harmonize. 


Block Letters 


Block letter inscriptions can be written with the 
plain paper cornet with a fair-sized outlet, or with 
the medium plain tube made for use with the paper 
cornet. For that matter, this lettering can be done 
with the medium plain tube when used with the savoy 
bag. 
Owrite block letters upright, the same as you would 
if writing them with a pen, holding the point of the 
cornet or tube a small distance off the work. Have 
initial letters about half as large again as the others, 
finishing each letter as you go. 

Block letters can be varied by having them a trifle 
forward, with the top and bottom terminals runnin 
down slightly as they come away from the seek 
strokes. (Terminals are the horizontal strokes in let- 
tering.) If block letters be done with the large, plain 
tube they can be overpiped with the fine, plain tube. 
This fine piping should be of good contrasting color 
with the underpiping. Should the underpiping be in 
white, suitable colors will be violet and chocolate. A 
nice effect, however, will not be got unless the over- 
piping be fine and neat. 


Eccentric Letters 


[THESE are done very much in the same manner as 
block letters. Eccentric letters are made with a fine 
cornet point or the fine, plain tube, upward strokes 
being sloped backward, with terminals running hori- 
zontally, the latter being elaborated with fine scrolls 
above and below. If the ground be dark, white will 
be a very good color for this lettering. If the ground 
be light, a brilliant color should be used for the in- 
scription. In either case, contrast is essential. 


Gothic Single Stroke 


THE capitals of this style are ordinary plain capi- 

tals. The smaller letters, known as lower case, are 
the same as they are in ordinary printed matter. 
The lower case letters are not very difficult to get 
well balanced, but if an inscription be written in 
capitals, the student will probably have difficulty in 

tting them to balance accurately. Unless he knows, 
e will try to balance the capitals by having each 
equidistant from another. He will probably measure 
from the center of each letter to the center of the next. 
He will be wrong, however, because some letters will 
have to be wider than others, and the area of the 
spaces between each letter must be equalized, this 
equalization meaning the general space between each 
letter and not the space between the end of one letter 
and the beginning of the next. Equalization of the 
areas infers that the shape of each letter must corre- 
spond in space with the shape of the letter on either 
side of it, so that the letters which comprise a word 
will make the general balance of the word appear 
right. 

Capital letters can be divided into the following 
groups: 

(1) Those beginning and ending with vertical lines: 
H-I-M-N-U. 

(2) Circular letters: O-Q-C-G-S. 

(3) Those with one vertical and one round side: 
B-D-P-R. 

(4) Those having oblique sides: A-V-W. 

(5) Those having one open side: L-E-F-P-J-K. 

(6) Those having open spaces on either side: 
T-X-Y. 

Regarding the look of the spaces, take HE and 
LE. The space between H and E does not look equal 
with the space between L and E. Between H and E 
there is a narrow space, while between L and E the 
space appears twice as large. This is caused by the 
fact that the space between H and E is definitely out- 
lined by the two vertical strokes, whereas the space 
between L and E has not such a definite outline. 
When writing an inscription in Gothic single stroke 
capitals, every letter must be studied and be made 
to balance in space with its neighbor on either side so 
that each shall look balanced. 

So that the letters appear correctly laid out, the 
depth and width of any particular letter must be so 
arranged as to accord with the rest. For example, 
letters which have a point, as A or V, should be a 
trifle deeper than the run of the lettering, the point 
of A coming a shade above the tops of other letters 
and the point of V a little below their bottoms, the 
distance above and below, respectively, being the same. 
Curved letters, as O, Q and U, should extend beyond 
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the depth of the general run of 
letters, O and Q going a bit be- 
i 


yond the containing lines (real 
or imaginary) both at top and 
bottom, and the curve of U a 
little below. With reference to 
width, most capitals are the same 
width, the exceptions being A, 
M, I and W. The base of M 
and the top span of W should 
be quite one third wider than the 
bases and spans of other letters, 
The capital A should always be 
a bit wider at the base when coming between other 
capitals, but when it begins a word it should be quite 
one third wider. 

The capital I, being merely a vertical stroke, does 
not occupy much space, but when piped should be 
accordingly judged in space when coming between two 
other letters. If it be positioned too near the one or 
the other, balance will be bad. Assume that I comes 
between M and N; owing to the vertical strokes on 
either side it will not be difficult to get it accurately 
placed, simply because it is vertical itself. Still, it 
must be piped in a central position or it will appear 
one-sided and spoil the balance. When the capital I 
comes between a capital L and a capital S, due to 
the emptiness of space to the right of L and that to 
the left of the lower section of S, it will be a little 
more difficult to get the I correctly positioned. The 
capital I should never be crowded between other cap- 
itals. 

The sum total, then, of inscription writing in Gothic 
single stroke capitals is that every letter and every 
space must balance correctly. Have in mind the full 
word, then treat each letter as a distinct unit, and 
balance each so that it appears right to the eye. Sup- 
pose you have L and T coming together. As L has 
an empty space to its right, and T such a space to its 
left, if you have captured the right idea you will 
shorten slightly the horizontal stroke of L and bring 
T a little nearer to it, so as to fill the gap somewhat. 
I mention these two letters as an example, but all 
other capitals should be treated on the same principle, 
always remembering that you are after accuracy in 
appearance of the run of a word and that of the 
inscription, and not accuracy in having all letters of 
the same width and depth. 

A good idea as a test for accuracy is to take the 
letters of a word in groups of three letters. Take 
CHRISTMAS. See how the CHR balance first, 
noting if H is well situated between C and R. Then 
take IST and observe if S is rightly positioned, and, 
lastly, see how A appears in MAS, then scrutinize 
the word as a whole. 

The following rules may help in the achievement 
of a nice general appearance: 

st? Do not measure the spaces and letters with a 
ruler. 

(2) The letters and words should present a con- 
tinuous pattern without breaks. 

(3) Respacing of one letter may mean the re- 
—- of others, and sometimes all the letters of a 
word, 

(4) When two letters, both having vertical sides, 
come together, they should be spaced a little farther 
apart than when a round letter follows a vertical. 

(5) When a letter follows an open letter, such as 
F, T or L, it should be brought closer to the open 
letter. In fact, the extending horizontal lines of F, 
T and L may be slightly shortened to bring the bodies 
closer. In a combination like LT, the horizontal stroke 
of T may actually overlap the L. 

(6) Similarly, letters on either side of A, V or W 
should be brought close to them. 

(7) Letters following and preceding the circular 
group should be brought close to them. 


Roman Lettering 


ROMAN capitals are piped in much the same way 

as are Gothic single stroke capitals. All the ele- 
ments, or strokes, in Gothic single stroke are of the 
same thickness, whereas in Roman capitals, thickness 
is varied. This variation, however, is very simple, it 
being that all upstrokes are light and downstrokes 
heavy. Top, bottom and middle horizontal strokes, as 
with F, L and H, respectively, are written with the 
same lightness as are upstrokes. So also are serifs. 
(Serifs are the short strokes at the top, bottom and 
ends of letters.) 

In Roman lettering you must know which should 
be the upstrokes and which the down in making these 
letters. This is easy to discover in ordinary script, 
but more difficult with Roman capitals. Because 
Roman capitals are separate, the student may be pur 
zled. Take H as an illustration. The amateur may 
take the two upright strokes to be written from bottom 
to top, and might do them light, probably doing the 
horizontal stroke heavy. The vertical strokes of 
should be piped from top to bottom, and therefore be 
thick or firm. The horizontal stroke should be pi 
from left to right, and be light. To give a few further 
examples: The left sidestroke of A should be light, 
the right sidestroke heavy; the left upright stroke of 
M light, right upright stroke heavy; oblique line 
left vy, that on right light; both upright strokes 
of N should be light, oblique line heavy. (Whe? 
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piping N be careful to start the oblique line 
from the top of the left upright stroke and 
have it so running that it will meet the bottom 
of the -~ upright stroke. Very often N is 
piped with the oblique line starting from the top 
of the righthand upright stroke.) Have the 
left sidestroke heavy and the right sidestroke 
light in V; the horizontal lines in Z should be 
light, and’ the oblique line heavy. 

Roman capitals and lower case letters can 
be elaborated by what are called shade lines. 
This is a thin line of piping running around the 
outsides, and the insides of some letters, but 
kept near the strokes. Taste should be dis- 
played in piping such lines, or a bad presenta- 
tion will be the result. Take A and B, for 
examples. This thin line should be piped only 
to the right of the left sidestroke and to the 
right of the right sidestroke in A. The line 
put under the horizontal stroke should run 
horizontally and be extended so as to run down 
by the side of the left sidestroke and under the 
serif at the bottom of that stroke. With B, 
the thin line of piping can be carried right 
around the outside. Those lines coming, re- 
spectively, in the inner top and bottom spaces 
divided thus by the stroke to form the B, can be 
piped all around each space. 

If Roman capitals are to be large, they can 
be illuminated. All thick strokes can be sub- 
stituted with double thin strokes kept a small 
distance apart, the spaces between being filled 
with icing of various colors. 


Hollow Roman 


THESE are made in Roman capitals in the 

manner just observed, that is, thick lines are 
substituted with two thin lines. These lines 
should be so piped that from their outside edges 
they will be of the same size as ordinary Roman 
capitals. The spaces between the lines are left 
as they are, thus making hollows—from which 
this type derives its name. The lines of hollow 
Roman letters running horizontally should be 
slightly curved instead of being straight. Serifs, 
too, should be somewhat curved. A very fine, 
plain tube should be used. 


Egyptian Lettering 


THIS is much like hollow Roman, with the 

difference that it is bolder. To get this bold- 
ness, none of the lines must touch anywhere. 
Take F, for instance. With hollow Roman the 
top horizontal stroke and the small horizontal 
extension about halfway down the upright stroke 
are piped each with a thin line, while in Egyp- 
tian each is piped with two lines. These lines, 
however, do not touch anywhere, but would be 
somewhat narrower from line to line than the 
lines for the upright stroke. In Egyptian all 
serifs are piped hollow, the outer lines being 
straight. 


Old English 


HIS is a much used style, coming in espe- 

cially for prominence at Christmas. Old 
English takes considerable practice to get per- 
fect, because of the quaintness of the letters and 
the many small flourishes. The fine writing tube 
is used, making the letters hollow, adding an 
extra stroke where additional thickness is want- 
ed. Old English can be embellished by over- 
piping up to three or four times, but each piping 
should be allowed to become firm before the next 
is applied. For inscriptions, Old English goes 
best in capitals for the first letter of each word, 
the following letters being done in lower case. 

Old English can be piped in solid letters if 
desired, this being done with the medium and 
fine writing tubes, the medium being used for 
heavy work and the fine for light strokes and 
flourishes. If executed in this style, a little 
illumination can be introduced by doing the 
heavy work one color and the fine work another, 
these colors being well contrasted yet well 
blended. When Old English is piped hollow, 
this also can be illuminated by filling in the 
small hollows with one or more tasteful colors. 
Illumination looks effective when letters are 
done a light color and the ornamentation a 
dark one. A few colors suitable to go together 
with Old English: pale green and dark coffee, 
with overpiping in very pale coffee cream; pale 
pink and deep carmine, with overpiping in very 
pale pink; pale green and dark heliotrope, with 
deep carmine for any interior decoration. 

To write Old English in hollow letters, first 
sketch out the inscription, then with the plain or 
writing tube pipe all the letters. If you intend 
inclosing the capitals, do this now by piping 
fine and parallel lines around them. If. the 
Capitals are about square, these parallel lines 

d form squares, but if capitals are oblong 
then the parallel lines should form oblongs. 
After inclosing, put a little ornamental piping 
round each square and oblong. 

So as not to make the inscription appear 
crowded, ample space must be allowed between 
each word, each capital being kept a little far- 
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ther from the second letter than are the other 
letters one from the other. Proceed further by 
overpiping the letters with the fine, plain tube. 
When firm, overpipe again with the writing tube. 
What interior decoration the capitals need 
should be done now, also tails and ends be made 
to small letters. Old English can be charm- 
ingly embellished by fine scroll work at top 
and bottom of the inscriptions. This is done 
with a very fine cornet point or the fine, plain 
tube. This, however, should not be attempted 
until the student has an abundance of confidence. 


Medieval Style 


[NX my opinion, medieval is the most effective 

of all styles of lettering. It is piped with the 
medium writing tube, thick and thin lines being 
similarly placed as for Roman. Due to their 
artistic build, inscriptions can very nicely be 
wrought in all capitals, decidedly so when cake 
designs are employed which match this lettering. 
Lower case medieval is very like lower case 
Roman, except that the former is more dainty. 
As with Old English, medieval can be overpiped 
two or three times. Icing of ordinary con- 
sistency is better for piping medieval than that 
freer. 

Italics 

FoR some shapes, italics make very good let- 

tering. The formation of italics is much the 
same as that of Roman lower case, the variation 
being that the letters are inclined forward, the 
serifs at the ends of the letters being extended 
to well-turned curves, and in such letters as 
“c” and “s,” where there are no serifs, the ends 
carry a round, bold dot. In “ce,” for example, 
the dot is at the top end only, the lower end 
coming out to a fine point; with “s” the dot is 
at both ends. Though their formation is easy 
to pipe, it is hard to get them correctly inclined. 

It is very good practice to pipe italics on 
paper, or something similar, before using this 
style for inscriptions. First, parallel lines should 
be drawn of the same distance apart as the 
letters are to be deep. Now a series of in- 
clined upward lines should be drawn, striking 
across the parallel lines, then the italics should 
be sketched out in pencil, care being taken to 
have the letters rightly spaced and inclined. 
The upward lines should all be inclined alike. 


Monograms 


MONOGRAMS are frequently piped on wed- 

ding, christening, birthday and presentation 
cakes. They should never be crowded into small 
spaces. There is no special position for them 
on cakes. This is a matter for the individual 
decorator, and he should select suitable places 
in accordance with the shape of the cake and 
the design of decoration. 

To get letters to mingle well, the monogram 
designer will need to draft many separate de- 
signs, using his originality and artistry. There 
is no hidebound rule for either the design or 
the style of monograms. There are, however, a 
few rules governing layout. Firstly, it must be 
borne in mind that monograms should be clear 
cut. If properly set out, it is surprising how 
small a portion of each letter need show to give 
it clearness and distinction. 

Regarding thickness of lines to form the ini- 
tials, this should be regulated according to how 
large the monogram is to be in height and 
width, also by how many letters are to comprise 
it. Some people have a half dozen initials, but 
it would be requesting what is practically im- 
possible even by the most skillful monogramist 
to show up so many as that, Three letters are 
more usual. Some people, however, are blessed 
with but two initials, and for such monograms 
the piper could afford to have the strokes and 
curves to form the letters somewhat heavier than 
where there are three. 

The size of letters should be governed by the 
number of initials. To show three letters off 
with good effect these should be correspondingly 
larger than where the monogram is composed of 
but two. 

For actual piping, the initial for the surname 
should be done first, and where there are to be 
three letters it should be placed in the center 
and should extend the full length of the finished 
monogram. There are a few exceptions to this 
tule, these being I, T and Y. They have each a 
central vertical stroke, and if either be placed 
in the center, should a similar letter occur again 
in the bunch, it will be difficult to show up the 
central lines of each initial. Assume a mono- 
gram is to be composed of S T I. Were I 
placed centrally, it would be rather a job to 
show the upright stroke of T. If, however, I 
were set somewhat to the left, the two per- 
pendicular lines would be all right. 

It always should be remembered that the 
surname initial is the most important and must 
appear on the front of the monogram. The first 

ristian name comes second in importance, and 


should be right behind, or slightly to the left, 
of the surname initial. Exact position, however, 
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depends on how many initials there are. 
Say three; then the position of the first 
Christian name initial would be a lit- 
tle to the left, the initial of the second 
Christian name being slightly to the 
right of the surname initial, and at the 
same distance from it as the first initial. 

When piping a monogram, you should 
first consider the formation of each letter 
and how best all can be grouped togeth- 
er so as to render the most pleasing fin- 
ished effect. 

To get best results with different 
monograms it will be advisable to use 
various styles of lettering. Where some 
monograms would look best in Old Eng- 
lish, others would be better in Roman or 
medieval. What further should be 
studied is the size-out of letters to best 
advantage. Some surname initials, say, 
D, for example, look better if made 
somewhat smaller than the Christian 
name initials. To give an illustration: 
Suppose the monogram is to be made up 
of A and B, A being the Christian name 
initial and B that of the surname. With 
most styles it would be policy to shorten 
‘the span at the bottom of A so as to 
make this initial narrower and conse- 
quently smaller, because B has not an 
exceptionally wide base, whereas the or- 
dinary capital A has. By making the 
base of A narrower, this initial would 
better match the base of B. If A were 
piped ordinarily, its base would appear 








too sprawling. Where letters which are 
Christian name initials have one or more 
horizontal strokes, as H, P, L, T, and Z, 
also those which have one or more curves 
horizontally inclined, as C, G, J, O, Q, U, 
it will be best to broaden these letters 
in the horizontal direction to suit certain 
surname initials, and so as to extend 
both ways beyond the latter initials. 
This broadening of Christian name in- 
itials, however, should only be done where 
surname initials are mainly vertical in 
formation, as in B, D, E, F, H, K, P, 
U and X. Conversely, it may be ex- 
pedient to broaden the letters just given, 
when these are surname initials, also 
when they are Christian name initials. 
What should be sought is a good binding 
effect, which implies that all initials must 
sit and match one with the other. 

To help beginners and students, there 
are reproduced with this article exam- 
ples of the various styles of lettering. 
Each style is numbered as follows: 

1, Simple script; 2, elaborated script; 
8, block letters; 4, eccentric letters; 5, 
Gothic single stroke capitals; 6, Gothic 
single stroke lower case; 7, Roman capi- 
tals; 8, Roman lower case; 9, hollow 
Roman; 10, Egyptian; 11, old English 
capitals; 12, old English. lower case; 138, 
medieval capitals; 14, medieval lower 
case; 15, italics; 16, ampersand; 17, my 
own initials as a monogram in Roman 
capitals. 
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Bakery Windows to Coax the Christmas Dollar 


By W. H. Leahy 
of the Dennison Mfg. Co. 


RACTICALLY every retailer de- 
pends upon his Christmas holiday 
business for a substantial percentage 
of his annual profits. People are in the 
spending mood just before Christmas. 
They are willing to buy a _ greater 
amount, and more expensive merchan- 
dise, than at any other time in the year. 

They are looking for ideas at Christ- 
mas time—there is always a person to 
whom they intend to give a present, but 
they are uncertain what it should be. 
The retail baker should try to present 
in his window display as many gift sug- 
gestions as possible. Holiday helpful- 
ness in enabling customers to complete 
their gift lists will bring the retailer 
many dollars more in sales. 

It should be remembered that in the 
bakery business the bulk of Christmas 
sales will be made to women. It is a 
fact that women are not so likely to be 
spontaneously influenced by a suggestion 
as a man, who, when he sees an article 
that appeals to him, immediately buys it. 
The woman buyer has a tendency to 
shop; the suggestion of the particular 
gift may be capital, but she will want 
to look around a bit to deliberate more 
upon the proposed purchase. 
Investigation has borne out that the 


Santa and Reindeer Window 


majority of retailers use but one series 
of window displays for the Christmas 
holiday season. A Christmas display is 
installed in every window, and then the 
problem of window display is forgotten 
until Christmas has passed. The mer- 
chandising effort is concentrated on 
newspaper advertising and _ personal 
selling. 

The greater variety of merchandise on 
display, the wider the range of gift sug- 
gestions the passer-by will have. This 
does not mean that the display window 
need to be crowded full with an unrelat- 
ed mass of merchandise, but that the 
goods should be changed several times 
during the two weeks or so immediately 
preceding Christmas. When people be- 
come accustomed to seeing the same 
merchandise in display windows day in 
and day out, they lose interest. 

It is best to change the background 
several times, as well as the type and 
arrangement of the merchandise. This 
does not mean that backgrounds should 
be elaborate, but they should be color- 
ful, timely, and artistic. 

The two window backgrounds sug- 
gested here are of striking color com- 
bination, with sufficient Christmas de- 
signs to give them a holiday atmosphere. 





In addition, they are extremely inexpen- 
sive and easy to install from material 
that can be secured from practically any 
stationer. 

For the Santa and Reindeer window 
the only material required is a fold of 
decorated crépe paper, design as illus- 
trated, and two or three folds each of 
grass green and red crépe paper, the 
quantity depending on the size of the dis- 
play window. 

The decorated crépe paper design is 
extended from the top to the bottom of 
the background in the very center of 
the window, and it is edged on each side 
with narrow tubes of green crépe paper. 
Beyond this, the central panel on each 
side is extended to tubes of red crépe 
paper. 

Drapes of green crépe paper are 
edged with tubes of red, and are extend- 
ed from the top of the background near 
the corners to the bottom of the central 
panel. The base or bottom of the dis- 
play window is next covered with grass 
green crépe paper, and the margins of 
the base, background and sides are fin- 
ished with narrow tubes of red crépe 
paper, the rosettes in the corners being 
of green crépe paper. 

The holly window requires a fold of 
decorated crépe paper, holly design, and 
two or three folds of grass green and 
red crépe paper. 

The central panel of green crépe pa- 
per, waved, is edged with wide drap- 
eries of red crépe paper. Beyond this on 
each side is a narrow vertical tube of 
green crépe paper. The holly design 
decorated crépe paper has been extended 
in two panels, each panel one half the 
width of a fold, or approximately 10 
inches wide, these decorated panels be- 
ing edged with tubes of red crépe paper. 
A narrow tube of green crépe paper 
separates the holly panels from the nar- 
row vertical strips of fluted edge red 
crépe paper on each side of the back- 
ground. 

The base or bottom of the window is 
covered with red crépe paper, and the 
margins of the base, background and 
sides are finished with tubes of grass 
green crépe paper. The corners are fin- 
ished with rosettes of red crépe paper. 





POOR BAKERY WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Lonpon, Ene.—One of the most de- 
pressing things about the baking trade 
in England, says a writer in a local 
publication, is its extraordinary lack of 
capacity in window dressing. One emi- 
nent baker has recently stated that bak- 
ers are the worst window dressers in the 
country, and he is not far wrong. The 
average baker’s shop is a most appalling 
mess. Bread and cakes are introduced 
in a most haphazard manner, and there 
is little attempt to make them as inter- 
esting and illuminating as they could 
easily be. There are few traders who 
have the opportunities that bakers have 
in making effective window displays, but 
they really do not quite see the chances 


Holly Window 


aw | have to make displays that will 
really interest and awaken a keener de- 
Sire for the housewife to buy more bak- 
er’s goods. The average window treat- 
ment made by the baker cannot arouse 
any enthusiasm from the housewife, and 
it is really time that bakers made con- 
siderably more effort to improve the 
standard of their displays to the public. 





Home and Resident 


Bakers’ Courses 


HE Siebel Institute of Technology, 

960 Montana Street, Chicago, has 

recently issued catalogues for its in- 
tensive eight weeks’ residerit course in 
baking technology, its home study course 
in scientific baking, consisting of 28 
lessons, and its two weeks’ intensive 
course in high grade cake and pastry 
baking and decorating. 

The Siebel Institute claims to be the 
oldest baking educational institute in the 
country. It was founded by Dr. J. E. 
Siebel, and during the past 20 years or 
more Dr. Frederick P. Siebel, a son, 
has been president, and in that period he 
has extended the prestige of this or- 
ganization to all parts of the United 
States and other countries. A modern 
four-story building is occupied, which 
includes research, baking and general 
laboratories and a model bakery. The 
faculty includes leading men in the in- 
dustry, among whom are Dr. F. P. 
Siebel, General F. R. Schwengel, Dr. 
J. E. Siebel, J. F. Nickerson, Professor 
F. Stuhlmann, A. G. Schreck, E. S. Lib- 
by, Dr. C. C. MacLane, F. P. Siebel, Jr., 
O. H. Cook, J. P. Arnold and F. H. 
Meyer. 

The eight weeks’ resident course is 
thorough, and the preliminary study 
consists of mathematics, elementary 
science, and elementary chemistry. The 
resident work consists of lectures and 
discussions in physics and chemistry, 
microscopy and bacteriology, yeast and 
fermentation, baking materials, baking 
technology, advertising, business man- 
agement and sales, practical exercises 
and laboratory work, work in the model 
bakery, doughing, bench and oven op- 
erations. 

The two weeks’ special course in cake 
and pastry baking and decorating was 
started a few years ago at the request 
of the Chicago Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. It covers ornamenting and dec- 
orating, sweet dough products, pies and 
pie fillings, puff paste, cookies and bars, 
and cakes of all kinds. Only a few stu- 
dents are admitted to the class, assur- 
ing personal instruction to each. 

The home study course is very care- 
fully planned, and covers 28 lessons on 
every subject necessary, such as baking 
materials, baking technology, physics, 
mathematics, laboratory, pies and tarts, 
cakes, ornamenting and advertising. 
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Christmas Stollen 


Plum Pudding 


S the holiday specialty season ap- 
proaches, the baker naturally turns 
his thoughts toward the production 

of fruit cake, plum pudding, Christmas 
stollen, and other festal sweetmeats. 
The holiday spirit offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to increase sales with these 
seasonal varieties. When they are prop- 
erly made from the correct mixtures, the 
baker is sure to realize a neat profit. 

In compiling the fruit cake formula 
given in this article, an effort has been 
made to arrange the ingredients in such 
a manner that a tasty, quality fruit cake 
will result, without the excessive high 
cost associated with this product. The 
ingredients are so arranged that this 
fruit cake will have excellent keeping 
qualities. : 

One of the most important points to 
consider in the making of fruit cake is 

proper conditioning of the fruit. 
Raisins and currants should be thorough- 
ly washed to remove all dirt and foreign 
matter. They should be placed in a 
large vessel and covered with warm wa- 
ter with two ounces of malt to each 
pound of fruit added, and allowed to 
soak for 15 or 20 minutes, or long enough 
for fruit to “plump,” strained off, then 
placed into pans about one and one half 
inches deep. Then they should be put 
in the oven for about five minutes, or 
long enough to heat. This seals the mois- 
ture in the fruit and adds mellowness to 
the baked product. 

Only fresh glazed fruit should be used 
—fruit that is soft and tender. It is not 
omaty to soak these glazed fruits un- 
ss they are excessively dry. The fruit 
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‘Plum Pudding 


Sweet Hutzelbrot 


preparation should be made at least one 
day before baking. 

If the baker is fortunate enough to 
have a permit for the use of liquor, 
greater benefits may be derived from its 
use by applying the liquor after the cake 
is baked. A good method to employ is 
to place a piece of liquor saturated 
cheesecloth in the airtight containers used 
for aging the fruit cake. 

For a 150-lb batch of fruit cake pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Place in a large bowl or slow-speed 
dough mixer: 

1 No. 10 can apricots 

8 ground lemons 

1 qt 90 grain vinegar 


1 qt New Orleans molasses 
2 qts regular Diamalt 


Mix and add: 


10 lbs white raisins (treated) 
10 lbs currants or midgets (treated) 
20 lbs sultanas (treated) 

10 lbs muscats (treated) 

Ibs citron (cut) 

lbs lemon peel (cut) 

lbs orange peel (cut) 

lbs red grape fruit (sliced) 
lbs green grape fruit (sliced) 
lbs yellow grape fruit 

lbs glacéd cherries 

lbs seeded dates 

lbs figs 

lbs pineapple pieces or cores 
Ibs filberts (blanched) 

3 lbs blanched almonds 


Mix together to incorporate. 


8 ground oranges 


oO » » & DO DO to tO tO 


Place 
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Colonial Fruit Cake 


ejome ‘Popular “Holiday Specialties 


By W. HH. Broeg 


Instructor in the Fleischmann Traveling School 


into a clean malt or molasses barrel, or 
suitable container, and cover. The use 
of the malt will give that desirable mel- 
lowness to the fruit cake. 


Colonial Fruit Cake 
Cream (in bread mixer if desired): 
12 lbs brown sugar 1 oz soda 
6 lbs butter 6 lbs shortening 
4 oz cinnamon 2 lbs milk powder 
2 oz each allspice, cloves, ginger, nut- 

meg and salt 1% oz vanilla flavor 

1% oz almond flavor 


Add gradually: 

12 lbs eggs (whites or whole eggs) 

Now add and mix just enough to in- 
corporate: 

20 lbs bread flour 

Then add the prepared fruit mixture, 
and mix thoroughly. 

For the 2-lb fruit cake unit, scale 2 
lbs 8 oz mixture into a 1-lb loaf, paper 
lined, bread tin. Wash with water and 
lay on slices of citron and pineapple, 
chopped cherries, and spilt blanched al- 
monds. Press these into the cake slight- 
ly. Bake at 820 degrees Fahrenheit. 
About two hours’ time will be required 
for the 2-lb cake at this temperature. 

Take from the oven and glaze with 
the following shine: 

2 qts water 5 lbs sugar 

5 oz gelatin, peach or brandy flavor 

Other forms of milk may also be used 

















in accordance with manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations. 


Plum Pudding 
Mix together in a large bowl: 


oranges (ground) 
lemons (ground) . 
oz vanilla 

oz almond 

at eggs 

qt molasses 


6 oz salt 

2 oz soda 

6 lbs chopped citron 
2 lbs lemon peel 
2 lbs orange peel 
10 lbs cake crumbs 
lbs brown sugar 4 lbs milk powder 
oz cinnamon 8 lbs bread flour 
lbs beef suet (chopped) 

No. 10 can apples (chopped) 

No, 10 can mincemeat 

ats regular Diamalt 

qt 90 grain vinegar 

oz each allspice, cloves, ginger and 
nutmeg 

Ibs currants (treated) 

lbs white raisins (treated) 

lbs muscats (treated) 

10 lbs midgets (treated) 

20 lbs sultanas (treated) 

3 lbs mixed grapefruit peel 


Add water enough to bring to the con- 
sistency of a soft fruit cake mix. 

Have the molds well greased, and 
dusted with fine cake crumbs. Fill in 
the batter, and steam from 2 to 4 hours, 
depending upon the size of the mold. 

Other forms of milk may also be used 
in accordance with manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations. 


TWO HOLIDAY BREAKFAST SPECIALS 
Christmas Stollen 
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Cream: 


1% Ibs butter 
1 pt egg yolks 


Add in small pieces: 

10 Ibs matured basic sweet dough 

Add 8 oz yeast dissolved in a little 
warm water. 

Now mix in enough bread flour to 


10 oz sugar 
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make a medium stiff dough. Mix thor- 
oughly. Add fruit mixture, which has 
been previously prepared, as follows: 

1 lb citron 4 oz lemon peel 

8 oz pineapple 4 oz orange peel 

3 lbs sultanas (treated) 

1 lb blanched almonds or filberts 

1 lb glacéd cherries 

Have dough temperature 82 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Method: 

Scale into 1-lb pieces. Round up and 
allow to lighten. Mold as for a blunt 
end loaf of rye bread. Place upon sheet 
pans and allow to lighten. Cut length- 
wise straight down the center, and wash 
with egg wash. Bake at about 350 to 
400 degrees. Ice with vanilla icing. 


Sweet Hutzelbrot (modern) 
Steep until half cooked: 


5 lbs dried pears (cut in strips) 

5 lbs dried prunes (cut in strips) 

1% Ibs dried figs (cut in strips) 
—keeping covered tightly to steam, and 
using very little water. 

Strain off to cool. Save the juice. 

Add: 


A Christmas Cake Special 


2 lbs sultanas (treated) 

1 Ib citron (chopped) 

% Ib (12 oz) lemon peel 

% Ib (12 oz) orange peel 

1 oz cinnamon % oz cloves 


Boil: 
2 oz salt 1 pt malt 


1 qt water, 1 qt juice from cooked 
fruit (or 2 qts juice) 


Add: 

2 lbs rye flour 

Cook to paste. 

Place in kettle: 

2 qts milk 1 qt egg yolks 

1 Ib yeast 4 lbs rye flour 

Mix, and add the scalded rye flour 
mixture. Add 10 lbs matured basic 
sweet dough, and mix smooth. Add the 
fruit mixture. Then add enough bread 
flour for medium stiff dough. 

Have the dough temperature 82 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Allow the dough to 
lighten slightly, and scale in 1-lb pieces. 
Round up and proof, Mold into loaves 
as for a blunt loaf of rye bread, and 
place upon sheet pans. Put a small strip 
of dough down the loaf lengthwise. 
Proof, wash and bake. Shine with a 
sirup shine. 


Take from the fire. 








A Baker Who Serves as 


OUR years ago the building at 129 

Market Street, Amsterdam, N. Y., 

stood bashfully back from the front 
of the building line. With its modest 
stand it also adopted a policy of aloof- 
ness, for it took five steps up to gain 
entrance to the building. In addition, 
the building, although new, showed signs 
of paying the price for its standoffish- 
ness. It looked sadly in need of a tonic. 
Its occupant had failed in a_ business 
venture, and with this personal debacle 
went the downfall of the building—for, 
like master like house. 

Then along came Edward L. Loucks, 
baker extraordinary, of Amsterdam. To- 
day the building bears every healthy evi- 
dence of the bracing tonic supplied by 
Mr. Loucks. And, like master like house, 
the business has grown apace until today 
the bakery of Loucks is known through- 
out the quaint little central New York 
city so like a little patch of Holland. 

To this declining house Loucks brought 
no “secrets of success.” He did bring 
vision and foresight, prudence and cau- 
tion, persistence and industry, and— 
common sense uncommonly used. 

He wasn’t certain of his new venture. 
Although he had an enviable reputation 
as a high class baker, he also had a lan- 
guishing shop on his hands, a shop 
dimmed by preceding failure. Of course 
he renovated the house and installed as 
much new machinery, replacing old ma- 
chines, as he deemed safe and in keeping 


Chef for His Community 


with the initial successful operation of 
his shop. This he followed up wisely 
with well-chosen advertisements placed 
in equally favorable places. Newspaper 
ads and pamphlets distributed from 
house to house comprised his publicity 
campaign. And, from the first, business 





Almond Coconut Macaroons 


boomed. Here was healthy, steady 
growth, not leaping, feverish jumps. 

Less than two years later Mr. Loucks 
had to expand. This expansion consid- 
erably widened and lengthened the build- 
ing and—at last—Loucks was on the 
building line! 

The five steps into the building dwin- 
dled to one. The last of the old machin- 
ery went. A high speed bread wrapping 


machine, the latest type of gas oven, and 
a huge dough mixer, went in. A second 
story was added, in the form of a cozy, 
homelike apartment into which Loucks 
moved his family of wife, young daugh- 
ter, and two sons, all of whom are asso- 
ciated with him in the business. 

Again business boomed, until today, 
two years later, Mr. Loucks buys all 
his flour by the carload, sugar by the 
hundredweight, and canned goods by 
dozen-case lots. He is a firm advocate 
of large scale buying. It helps him meet 
his competition, and he has plenty of 
that. 

But, as said before, he has no “secrets 
of success.” He will tell you that there 
is no such thing. There’s nothing occult 
or secretive about this very tangible sub- 
stance called material success. He ad- 
vances slowly over well-surveyed ground, 
by means of a quality product and sen- 
sible advertising. And, though his ad- 
vance is slow and sure, he is not slow to 
meet the exigencies of the new times. 

Thus, when he noticed the trend of to- 
day toward “honeymoon canned meals” 
in “no cooking” apartments, he hit upon 
the happy idea of acting as general chef 
for the community. This novel service, 
instituted last year, has proved very 
popular. On short notice this baker will 
prepare and cook hot roasts of meat or 
fish or poultry. Especially popular has 
this service proved to young married 
couples, auto tourists, stag parties, hunt- 
ing parties, and the like. 

Mr. Loucks is convinced that windows, 
properly trimmed, are an indispensable 
aid to the bakeshop. His own windows 
are a convincing argument. On icy win- 
ter days hot steaming puddings and pans 
of beans peer out at you in distracting 
and alluring fashion. These foodstuffs, 
set in appropriate atmosphere, are com- 

lling lures. In the summer you find 
cool looking dainties spread before your 
eyes in comforting surroundings that 
make you envy their good fortune in 
their connection with the establishment 
of Loucks. 

The backbone of this bakery, as with 
so many others, however, is its staple 
line of breads. In fact it has only been 
very recently that Mr. Loucks has gone 
into the fancy pastry line at all. Rolls 
and bread have built the business. 

Mute testimony of the quality of this 
backbone is afforded by the neighborhood 
groceries and delicatessens. Although 
primarily a retail store, Mr. Loucks is 
called upon to supply many of the al- 
lied stores with their breadstuffs and 
rolls. His loaves of bread and his bags 
of rolls (always kept ready in bagged 
lots of a dozen and a half dozen) are 
literally called for by the grocers and 
the specialty food shops in the vicinity, 


. for he won’t deliver to these stores. 
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NeW is the time for all good 

bakers to begin planning 
their Christmas programs. With 
Thanksgiving out of the way, 
only a month remains before the 
next great festival. The Yule- 
tide trade is a profitable one, and 
the volume of holiday goods pro- 
duced and distributed by com- 
mercial bakers shows a substan- 
tial increase year by year. Vari- 
ety is the keynote of successful 
holiday business. The alert 
baker sets his ovens to turning 
out attractive goods of various 
kinds. Cakes are especially pop- 
ular at Christmas. In the follow- 
ing article Mr. Ewert discusses 
some particularly suitable for- 
mulas both for this occasion and 
for the New Year trade. 


URING the holiday season there is 

always a demand for cakes that 

are nicely decorated for the occa- 
sion. Attractive boxes can be made up 
with an assortment of wafers, macaroons 
and honey cakes. The reason for cover- 
ing dark fruit cake with marzipan paste 
is to keep the icing soft and so that it 
will not discolor, Lemon and vanilla 
wafers are baked in an oven at 350 to 
375 degrees Fahrenheit. They are usu- 
ally sold by the pound. Macaroons are 
baked on double pans to give them a 
light bottom, in an oven at 350 degrees. 
They are sold by the pound or by the 
dozen. Honey cakes will find a ready 
market during the holiday season. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE SUGGESTION 

Use dark fruit cake for the base. 
Wash the base of the cake with a sugar 
wash and cover it with a thin coat of 
marzipan paste. Then let stand for an 
hour, and ice with a cream icing. Take 
a small paper tube filled with red royal 
icing. Cut off the end of the tube so 
as to leave an opening about the size 
of a pinhead and write MERRY 
CHRISTMAS in the center on top of 
the cake. Make poinsettia flowers about 
four inches apart around the top edge 
of the cake. They are made with the 
same kind of a tube as described above, 
holding the tube straight up and down, 
making a dot and drawing it out so as 
to form an uneven line, tapering it to a 
point. It takes six of these petals to 
make a flower. Make a large yellow dot 
in the center of the flower, and small 
dots about the size of a pin point around 
the large dot. Take a small paper tube 
filled with green royal icing, and outline 
the holly leaves between the flowers. Fill 
the center of the leaves with a little 
softer green royal icing. Take a tooth- 
pick and make the veins of the leaves 
while icing is soft. The border around 
the side of the cake is made with a small 
paper tube filled with red royal icing. 
Outline the border and shade the vertical 
lines. Take a large paper tube filled 
with red royal icing. Cut off the end of 
the tube so as to leave an eighth of an 
inch opening. Hold the tube straight 
up and down and press, and pull bor- 
der all the way around the bottom edge 
of the cake. 
CAKE DECORATION FOR NEW YEAR’S 

Use white fruit cake for the base. 
Ice the cake with a pink cream icing. 
Take a small paper tube filled with white 
royal icing and cut off the end so as to 
leave an opening about the size of 4 
pinhead. Outline the dial of the clock 
in the center on top of the cake. Pro- 
ceed to make the figures. Inside the 
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0d center circle write HAPPY on top and FP pa 2 ie ui 
ing NEW YEAR below. Make the hands A, & 
‘ith pointing toward the figure 12. The bor- 
ith der on the top edge of the cake is made 
ay, with white royal icing, using a large 
the star ‘tube. Hold the tube straight up 
sle- and down. Make a large dot and pul! 
down, drawing it to a point. The bor- 
und der around the side of the cake is made 
ir O- with white royal icing. The bottom edge 
»m- of the cake is made with white royal 
an- icing, using a star tube, making a series 
A of circles all the way around, 
7 ] LEMON WAFERS 
Scale into a bowl: 
lert 1 lb granulated sugar 
ing 1 lb butter 
The yellow of the rind and juice of 
OUuUS one lemon 
0 p- % oz powdered ammonia 
Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
Dw into the mix four eggs, adding them one 
SES at a time. Sieve into the mix 1% lbs A Cake Special for the New Year 
for winter wheat flour. Fold in by hand . 
and until the mix is smooth. Take a cloth one at a time. Sieve 2% Ibs granulated streaked and gray interior, and flavor of _ flour travelers, lectured at special meet- 
bag with a medium-sized plain tube in sugar and 4 oz cocoa into mix, and rub acidity were outlined. Henry Kiepp, ings, and given plenty of samples of the 
it. Fill the bag two thirds full of the yntil smooth. Rub nine more egg whites president of the organization, thanked display matter. Yet they have, for the 
above mixture. Run out on greased and into the mix, adding two at a time. the speaker and his firm. most part, remained disinterested. It 
_ dusted flat pans about the size of @ Make a double paper bag, cornucopia appears to have been easier to sell the 
t _ nickel. esmene wanes shaped. Fill it two thirds full of the ITALIAN BAKERS ORGANIZE display matter to bakers than to per- 
that celia ox nailhe mixture. Cut off the end of the bag so New Yorx, N. Y.—A charter has been suade them to use it. Anyway, it has 
—_ oe Guew w Wares as to leave an opening about the size of granted, under the membership corpora- been decided to engage a fully compe- 
> up 1% lbs powdered sugar i i ‘ ‘ ) sos y : P 
ste wetter i a nickel. Run out on papers a little tion laws, to the Italian Bakery Owners tent advertising man as campaign direc- 
nian hay Ae light. Rub larger than a nickel, about an inch and Association, Inc., with principal office in tor, and better results are hoped for un- 
voi Se ans eae oh ee - addin _ = oe one half apart. Manhattan and to operate throughout der his control.—Australasian Baker 
“ t ogg te “ea a p Agger aggre Bove the state. The members intend to unite (Sydney). 
‘ila al eile tate the mix. Seve 1%, Ibs INDUSTRIAL CENSUS IN NEW YORK Italian owners of bakeries for their mu- 
0 to winter wheat flour into the mix. Fold in New Yorx, N. Y.—At a meeting, ar- tual protection and welfare; to foster : 
usu- by hand until smooth. Take a cloth bag ranged by the Merchants’ and Manufac- and develop among them the spirit of ee eet eee 
ee with a large, plain tube in it and fill ‘turers’ Association of New York and the good-fellowship and co-operation. The inconvenience experienced by farm- 
: . 4 . Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce for the ers around Carrollton, Ga., in gettin 
m a two thirds full of the above mixture. y' , } erce BRITISH BAKERS’ APATH A ’ grrung 
rees. Run out on greased and dusted flat pans PUTpose of discussing the biennial cen- en their wheat ground, has started agita- 
- the about the size of a quarter. sus of manufacturers and the census of Apathy on the part of bakers is re- tion for the erection of one or more mills, 
eady distribution, it was stated that it seems tarding seriously the progress of ’ the It is said that wheat is being hauled to 
HONEY CAKES rather difficult to obtain the necessary publicity campaign arranged by the joint the only mill in the vicinity from dis- 
Scale into a bowl: statements, and that the baking division committee of millers and bakers in tances as great as 40 miles. The local 
N % oz salt 2 oz sugar especially is slow in returning the neces- . Britain. newspaper states that a great deal more 
base. BB 4 oz shortening sary papers. Some members said the Most of the money has been spent in’ would be grown if farmers could be as- 
ugar Sy a Add 1 baking industry seemed unorganized and efforts to educate the individual baker sured of a place to grind it, as the only 
it of pd a1 : oe er. 4 ati business methods apparently had not to the value of this co-operative public- mills now operating are small and are 
ran ra hee an Dike og ges von Suir been adopted by bakers to an extent ity, and it has proved slower and harder hardly able to take care of the grain 
Take er dag a i. y 4 Le per comparable with other industries. This work than was anticipated. Bakers have raised at present.—Millers Review (At- 
royal stir into the A g1 ‘Ada ry wa 4 it criticism was answered, however, by a been circularized by post, canvassed by lanta). 
e $0 i Ste anand on trait’ peel. My ~ member who explained that bakers are 
size ground ale, ak & — 4 sti -~ t Pee rapidly adopting approved business 
RRY - Sieve 1% - “= § Brg © methods of procedure. W. M. Stewart, ° ° oe 
= Md 2% lbs caving Wenet tour with % paneer” A! A — a Anniversaries as Advertising Events 
Age oz ground cardamon seed, ¥% oz ground ee - rw Sow Sy oe 
e* anise seed, % oz cloves, % oz Soute appreciate the great secrecy and the NNIVERSARIES make excellent candles that may represent the age of 
: and 1 oz cinnamon in it. Fold in b highly confidential nature of census re- advertising events for the progres- the establishment,~and which b 
nore, hand and work th hl; Add 15 ~ turns. Efforts will be made during the ive Seine. Primaril they ae laced each yea in the b ds ihe 
ape lemon extract as ao tian halter, pagan A pe Faye = —_ A ae the soantete of the Seer in the com- that may As Seuceibede Saek for = 
to a Work into the mix thoroughly. Roll out the ekin sto a munity it serves, add prestige, and indi- phasizing the celebration. 
Is to Pas art cloth about one sixteenth of an g : cate stability as each year becomes a Markets are often won and strength- 
ci Rhee Madar png, gRARner Socurina leone te progres ‘em om he Seo ng the Ruy hye 
woe wash on top with vinegar wash before New Yorx, N. Y.—At the annual sary, and exhibiting through advertising 
tube baking. pawren vf gg Fag ong es copy that a host of friends form a cir- 
ine " ociety oO ewark, N. d., the following cle about the bakery to d ‘ i 
nil "a a ra a reer officers were elected: A. F. Frosch, pres- worth, and for which it an cane a 
wale : ae into a bowl: ident; W. Burkhardt, first vice presi- appreciation of gratitude. 
mo > s almond paste : dent; A. Heim, second vice president; The underlying thought of the bak- 
eaves P ney it into small pieces. Rub into F, Schuster, secretary; F. Brunner, ery’s birthday is in reality an emotional 
aan a fe one half pint egg whites, treasurer; P. Becker and O. Lueck, li- one, a little sentiment, a tiny seed which 
coal 2 Ib g one egg white at a time. Add brarians. routine business so often needs,—a cur- 
icing 8 granulated sugar and rub into the The annual ball and concert of the rent that causes business to succeed and 
eet mix, Rub another pint of egg whites Master Bakers’ Singing Society of New i i 
rtical into the mix ; : ‘ , ging y win new friends. 
filled * fe mix, adding them two whites at York will take place Dec. 18 at Teu- In Seattle, recently, Davidson’s Bak- 
a time. Add 1 lb macaroon coconut. tonia assembl s. E. F. Harbers- Pe Be : 
nd of Sieve 1 Ib ssembly rooms. . #. Flarbers ery celebrated its second anniversary. 
of an st powdered sugar, 4 oz corn- berger is chairman of the committee. In that short space of time it has built 
; arch and % oz baking powder into the The annual b t of the United SP SS ee 
aight mix. Rub til ie aol h e ha anquet oO e Un up a large clientele, and has succeeded 
por- he until the mix is smooth. Take Master Bakers of Manhattan is sched- in reaching wide distribution in all parts 
edge Fill pA Pied beg. cornucopia shaped. led for Jan. 26 at the Hotel Astor. Vanilla Wafers of the city through numerous groceries, 
es, Cat 7 Ai ul a Ad — mix- meat markets and corner stores, han- 
cAR’S to leave an pen’ be t th ~~ a’ Sea. Sa ae nature of the baker’s business lends itself “ing its products. 
nickel, R aoe eo Raver sae No o M New Yorx, N, Y—A large meeting 4, 4} f en te inte: ti White bread, made with butter, as well 
base. size of a nick 9 oo ee Ree ge . © was recently held by the Richmond Bor- °° a vé oars * mene 4 pre Pay drcth ive as other varieties, have been placed un- 
icing. apart. ckel, one and one half inches ough Bakers’ Association in Stapleton, Ly rs ete ee ed In any advertising der the waxed wrapper carrying the slo- 
white SS Staten Island. Recognizing the great im- °f this wholesome event. gan “Made Better with Butter,” and the 
as to Seale int portance of quality bread and in order _ Warmth, enthusiasm, friendship, s0- Pjavidson ideal “To Make Breads Bet- 
of : “tr 0 a bowl: to acquaint themselves with facts, Wal-. Ciability, as well as the thought that the ter.” With a fleet of trucks that cover 
cloc eee almond paste ter Scheppelmann, of The Fleischmann — bakery is becoming firmly rooted in the all sections of the city, it has been en- 
Pro- reak it into small pieces. Rub into Co., was asked to address the meeting. business and economic life of the com- abled to deliver the products in the 
e the d paste seven egg whites, adding Remedies for lack of taste, dar munity, are reflected by the glow of the freshest possible state. 








make a medium stiff dough. Mix thor- 
oughly. Add fruit mixture, which has 
been previously prepared, as follows: 

1 lb citron 4 oz lemon peel 

8 oz pineapple 4 oz orange peel 

3 lbs sultanas (treated) 

1 lb blanched almonds or filberts 

1 lb glacéd cherries 

Have dough temperature 82 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Method: 

Scale into 1-lb pieces. Round up and 
allow to lighten.. Mold as for a blunt 
end loaf of rye bread. Place upon sheet 
pans and allow to lighten. Cut length- 
wise straight down the center, and wash 
with egg wash. Bake at about 350 to 
400 degrees. Ice with vanilla icing. 


Sweet Hutzelbrot (modern) 
Steep until half cooked: 


5 lbs dried pears (cut in strips) 

5 lbs dried prunes (cut in strips) 

1% Ibs dried figs (cut in strips) 
—keeping covered tightly to steam, and 
using very little water. 

Strain off to cool. Save the juice. 

Add: 


A Christmas Cake Special 


2 lbs sultanas (treated) 

1 lb citron (chopped) 

% Ib (12 oz) lemon peel 

% Ib (12 oz) orange peel 

1 oz cinnamon % oz cloves 


Boil: 
2 oz salt 1 pt malt 


1 qt water, 1 qt juice from cooked 
fruit (or 2 qts juice) 


Add: 

2 lbs rye flour 

Cook to paste. 

Place in kettle: 

2 qts milk 1 qt egg yolks 

1 Ib yeast 4 lbs rye flour 

Mix, and add the scalded rye flour 
mixture. Add 10 lbs matured basic 
sweet dough, and mix smooth. Add the 
fruit mixture. Then add enough bread 
flour for medium stiff dough. 

Have the dough temperature 82 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Allow the dough to 
lighten slightly, and scale in 1-lb pieces. 
Round up and proof, Mold into loaves 
as for a blunt loaf of rye bread, and 
place upon sheet pans. Put a small strip 
of dough down the loaf lengthwise. 
Proof, wash and bake. Shine with a 
sirup shine. . 


Take from the fire. 








A Baker Who Serves as 


OUR years ago the building at 129 

Market Street, Amsterdam, N. Y., 

stood bashfully back from the front 
of the building line. With its modest 
stand it also adopted a policy of aloof- 
ness, for it took five steps up to gain 
entrance to the building. In addition, 
the building, although new, showed signs 
of paying the price for its standoffish- 
ness. It looked sadly in need of a tonic. 
Its occupant had failed in a_ business 
venture, and with this personal debacle 
went the downfall of the building—for, 
like master like house. 

Then along came Edward L. Loucks, 
baker extraordinary, of Amsterdam. To- 
day the building bears every healthy evi- 
dence of the bracing tonic supplied by 
Mr. Loucks. And, like master like house, 
the business has grown apace until today 
the bakery of Loucks is known through- 
out the quaint little central New York 
city so like a little patch of Holland. 

To this declining house Loucks brought 
no “secrets of success.” He did bring 
vision and foresight, prudence and cau- 
tion, persistence and industry, and— 
common sense uncommonly used. 

He wasn’t certain of his new venture. 
Although he had an enviable reputation 
as a high class baker, he also had a lan- 
guishing shop on his hands, a shop 
dimmed by preceding failure. Of course 
he renovated the house and installed as 
much new machinery, replacing old ma- 
chines, as he deemed safe and in keeping 


Chef for His Community 


with the initial successful operation of 
his shop. This he followed up wisely 
with well-chosen advertisements placed 
in equally favorable places. Newspaper 
ads and pamphlets distributed from 
house to house comprised his publicity 
campaign. And, from the first, business 





Almond Coconut Macaroons 


boomed. Here was healthy, steady 
growth, not leaping, feverish jumps. 

Less than two years later Mr. Loucks 
had to expand. This expansion consid- 
erably widened and lengthened the build- 
ing and—at last—Loucks was on the 
building line! 

The five steps into the building dwin- 
dled to one. The last of the old machin- 
ery went. A high speed bread wrapping 


machine, the latest type of gas oven, and 
a huge dough mixer, went in. A second 
story was added, in the form of a cozy, 
homelike apartment into which Loucks 
moved his family of wife, young daugh- 
ter, and two sons, all of whom are asso- 
ciated with him in the business. 

Again business boomed, until today, 
two years later, Mr. Loucks buys all 
his flour by the carload, sugar by the 
hundredweight, and canned goods by 
dozen-case lots. He is a firm advocate 
of large scale buying. It helps him meet 
his competition, and he has plenty of 
that. 

But, as said before, he has no “secrets 
of success.” He will tell you that there 
is no such thing. There’s nothing occult 
or secretive about this very tangible sub- 
stance called material success. He ad- 
vances slowly over well-surveyed ground, 
by means of a quality product and sen- 
sible advertising. And, though his ad- 
vance is slow and sure, he is not slow to 
meet the exigencies of the new times. 

Thus, when he noticed the trend of to- 
day toward “honeymoon canned meals” 
in “no cooking” apartments, he hit upon 
the happy idea of acting as general chef 
for the community. This novel service, 
instituted last year, has proved very 
popular. On short notice this baker will 
prepare and cook hot roasts of meat or 
fish or poultry. Especially popular has 
this service proved to young married 
couples, auto tourists, stag parties, hunt- 
ing parties, and the like. 

Mr. Loucks is convinced that windows, 
properly trimmed, are an indispensable 
aid to the bakeshop. His own windows 
are a convincing argument. On icy win- 
ter days hot steaming puddings and pans 
of beans peer out at you in distracting 
and alluring fashion. These foodstuffs, 
set in appropriate atmosphere, are com- 
pelling lures. In the summer you find 
cool looking dainties spread before your 
eyes in comforting surroundings that 
make you envy their good fortune in 
their connection with the establishment 
of Loucks. 

The backbone of this bakery, as with 
so many others, however, is its staple 
line of breads. In fact it has only been 
very recently that Mr. Loucks has gone 
into the fancy pastry line at all. Rolls 
and bread have built the business. 

Mute testimony of the quality of this 
backbone is afforded by the neighborhood 
groceries and delicatessens. Although 
primarily a retail store, Mr. Loucks is 
called upon to supply many of the al- 
lied stores with their breadstuffs and 
rolls. His loaves of bread and his bags 
of rolls (always kept ready in b 
lots of a dozen and a half dozen) are 
literally called for by the grocers and 
the specialty food shops in the vicinity, 


. for he won’t deliver to these stores. 
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New is the time for all good 

bakers to begin planning 
their Christmas programs. With 
Thanksgiving out of the way, 
only a month remains before the 
next great festival. The Yule- 
tide trade is a profitable one, and 
the volume of holiday goods pro- 
duced and distributed by com- 
mercial bakers shows a substan- 
tial increase year by year. Vari- 
ety is the keynote of successful 
holiday business. The alert 
baker sets his ovens to turning 
out attractive goods of various 
kinds. Cakes are especially pop- 
ular at Christmas. In the follow- 
ing article Mr. Ewert discusses 
some particularly suitable for- 
mulas both for this occasion and 
for the New Year trade. 


URING the holiday season there is 

always a demand for cakes that 

are nicely decorated for the occa- 
sion. Attractive boxes can be made up 
with an assortment of wafers, macaroons 
and honey cakes. The reason for cover- 
ing dark fruit cake with marzipan paste 
is to keep the icing soft and so that it 
will not discolor. Lemon and vanilla 
wafers are baked in an oven at 350 to 
375 degrees Fahrenheit. They are usu- 
ally sold by the pound. Macaroons are 
baked on double pans to give them a 
light bottom, in an oven at 350 degrees. 
They are sold by the pound or by the 
dozen. Honey cakes will find a ready 
market during the holiday season. 


A CHRISTMAS CAKE SUGGESTION 

Use dark fruit cake for the base. 
Wash the base of the cake with a sugar 
wash and cover it with a thin coat of 
marzipan paste. Then let stand for an 
hour, and ice with a cream icing. Take 
a small paper tube filled with red royal 
icing. Cut off the end of the tube so 
as to leave an opening about the size 
of a pinhead and write MERRY 
CHRISTMAS in the center on top of 
the cake. Make poinsettia flowers about 
four inches apart around the top edge 
of the cake. They are made with the 
same kind of a tube as described above, 
holding the tube straight up and down, 
making a dot and drawing it out so as 
to form an uneven line, tapering it to a 
point. It takes six of these petals to 
make a flower. Make a large yellow dot 
in the center of the flower, and small 
dots about the size of a pin point around 
the large dot. Take a small paper tube 
filled with green royal icing, and outline 
the holly leaves between the flowers. Fill 
the center of the leaves with a little 
softer green royal icing. Take a tooth- 
pick and make the veins of the leaves 
while icing is soft. The border around 
the side of the cake is made with a small 
paper tube filled with red royal icing. 
Outline the border and shade the vertical 
lines. Take a large paper tube filled 
with red royal icing. Cut off the end of 
the tube so as to leave an eighth of an 
inch opening. Hold the tube straight 
up and down and press, and pull bor- 
der all the way around the bottom edge 
of the cake. 


CAKE DECORATION FOR NEW YEAR'S 


Use white fruit cake for the base. 
Ice the cake with a pink cream icing. 
Take a small paper tube filled with white 
royal icing and cut off the end so as to 
leave an opening about the size of 
pinhead. Outline the dial of the clock 
in the center on top of the cake. Pro- 
ceed to make the figures. Inside the 
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center circle write HAPPY on top and 
NEW YEAR below. Make the hands 
pointing toward the figure 12. The bor- 
der on the top edge of the cake is made 
with white royal icing, using a large 
star tube. Hold the tube straight up 
and down. Make a large dot and pull 
down, drawing it to a point. The bor- 
der around the side of the cake is made 
with white royal icing. The bottom edge 
of the cake is made with white royal 
icing, using a star tube, making a series 
of circles all the way around. 


LEMON WAFERS 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 lb granulated sugar 

1 lb butter 

The yellow of the rind and juice of 

one lemon 

% oz powdered ammonia 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix four eggs, adding them one 
at a time. Sieve into the mix 1% lbs 
winter wheat flour. Fold in by hand 
until the mix is smooth. Take a cloth 
bag with a medium-sized plain tube in 
it. Fill the bag two thirds full of the 
above mixture. Run out on greased and 
dusted flat pans about the size of a 
nickel. 

VANILLA WAFERS 

Scale into a bowl: 

1% Ibs powdered sugar 

1 lb butter . 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix eight eggs, adding them two 
at a time. Add 15 cc vanilla extract, 
and stir into the mix. Sieve 1% Ibs 
winter wheat flour into the mix. Fold in 
by hand until smooth. Take a cloth bag 
with a large, plain tube in it and fill 
two thirds full of the above mixture. 
Run out on greased and dusted flat pans 
about the size of a quarter. 


HONEY CAKES 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 2 oz sugar 
% oz soda 4 oz shortening 
3 eggs 


Rub these ingredients together. Add 1 
qt honey and 1 pt molasses, and stir 
into the mix. Dissolve 4% oz powdered 
ammonia in a gill of cold water, and 
stir into the mix. Add 2 oz ground cit- 
ron, 2 oz ground grape fruit peel, 8 oz 
ground almond nuts, and stir into the 
mix. Sieve 14% lbs winter wheat flour 
and 2% lbs spring wheat flour with % 
oz ground cardamon seed, % oz ground 
anise seed, 4% oz cloves, 1% oz allspice 
and 1 oz cinnamon in it. Fold in by 
hand and work thoroughly. Add 15 cc 
lemon extract and 4 oz melted butter. 
Work into the mix thoroughly. Roll out 
on cooky cloth about one sixteenth of an 
inch thick, and cut out with various 
Shaped cooky cutters. After panning, 
wash on top with vinegar wash before 
baking. 

ALMOND COCONUT MACAROONS 

Scale into a bowl: 

2 lbs almond paste 

Break it into small pieces. Rub into 
almond paste one half pint egg whites, 
adding one egg white at a time. Add 
2 lbs granulated sugar and rub into the 
mix. Rub another pint of egg whites 
into the mix, adding them two whites at 
a time. Add 1 lb macaroon coconut. 
Sieve 1 Ib powdered sugar, 4 oz corn- 
starch and ¥% oz baking powder into the 
mix. Rub until the mix is smooth. Take 
a large paper bag, cornucopia shaped. 
Fill two thirds full of the above mix- 
ture. Cut off the end of the tube so as 
to leave an opening about the size of a 
nickel. Run out on papers about the 
Size of a nickel, one and one half inches 
apart, 

CHOCOLATE MACAROONS 

Scale into a bowl: 

2 Ibs almond paste 

Break it into small pieces. Rub into 

d paste seven egg whites, adding 





one at a time. Sieve 2% lbs granulated 
sugar and 4 oz cocoa into mix, and rub 
until smooth. Rub nine more egg whites 
into the mix, adding two at a time. 
Make a double paper bag, cornucopia 
shaped, Fill it two thirds full of the 
mixture. Cut off the end of the bag so 
as to leave an opening about the size of 
a nickel. Run out on papers a little 
larger than a nickel, about an inch and 
one half apart. 





INDUSTRIAL CENSUS IN NEW YORK 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At a meeting, ar- 
ranged by the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New York and the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce for the 
purpose of discussing the biennial cen- 
sus of manufacturers and the census of 
distribution, it was stated that it seems 
rather difficult to obtain the necessary 
statements, and that the baking division 


especially is slow in returning the neces- 


sary papers. Some members said the 
baking industry seemed unorganized and 
business methods apparently had not 
been adopted by bakers to an extent 
comparable with other industries. This 
criticism was answered, however, by a 
member who explained that bakers are 
rapidly adopting approved business 
methods of procedure. W. M. Stewart, 
director of the census in Washington, 
suggested that possibly bakers did not 
appreciate the great secrecy and the 
highly confidential nature of census re- 
turns. Efforts will be made during the 
collection of the data for 1927 to bring 
this point forcibly to the attention of 
the baking trade. 





BAKERS’ SOCIETIES 

New Yorx, N. Y.—At the annual 
meeting of the Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society of Newark, N. J., the following 
officers were elected: A. F. Frosch, pres- 
ident; W. Burkhardt, first vice presi- 
dent; A. Heim, second vice president; 
F, Schuster, secretary; F. Brunner, 
treasurer; P. Becker and O. Lueck, li- 
brarians. 

The annual ball and concert of the 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society of New 
York will take place Dec. 18 at Teu- 
tonia assembly rooms. E. F. Harbers- 
berger is chairman of the committee. 

The annual banquet of the United 
Master Bakers of Manhattan is sched- 
uled for Jan. 26 at the Hotel Astor. 





RICHMOND BAKERS’ MEETING 

New Yorx, N. Y.—A large meeting 
was recently held by the Richmond Bor- 
ough Bakers’ Association in Stapleton, 
Staten Island. Recognizing the great im- 
portance of quality bread and in order 
to acquaint themselves with facts, Wal- 
ter Scheppelmann, of The Fleischmann 
Co., was asked to address the meeting. 
Remedies for lack of taste, dark, 
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A Cake Special for the New Year 


streaked and gray interior, and flavor of 
acidity were outlined. Henry Kiepp, 
president of the organization, thanked 
the speaker and his firm. 





ITALIAN BAKERS ORGANIZE 

New Yorx, N. Y.—A charter has been 
granted, under the membership corpora- 
tion laws, to the Italian Bakery Owners’ 
Association, Inc., with principal office in 
Manhattan and to operate throughout 
the state. The members intend to unite 
Italian owners of bakeries for their mu- 
tual protection and welfare; to foster 
and develop among them the spirit of 
good-fellowship and co-operation. 





BRITISH BAKERS’ APATHY 

Apathy on the part of bakers is re- 
tarding seriously the progress of the 
publicity campaign arranged by the joint 
committee of millers and bakers in 
Britain. 

Most of the money has been spent in 
efforts to educate the individual baker 
to the value of this co-operative public- 
ity, and it has proved slower and harder 
work than was anticipated. Bakers have 
been circularized by post, canvassed by 


> 
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flour travelers, lectured at special meet- 
ings, and given plenty of samples of the 
display matter. Yet they have, for the 
most part, remained disinterested. It 
appears to have been easier to sell the 
display matter to bakers than to per- 
suade them to use it. Anyway, it has 
been decided to engage a fully compe- 
tent advertising man as campaign direc- 
tor, and better results are hoped for un- 
der his control.—Australasian Baker 
(Sydney). 





MORE MILLS NEEDED 


The inconvenience experienced by farm- 
ers around Carrollton, Ga., in getting 
their wheat ground, has started agita- 
tion for the erection of one or more mills, 
It is said that wheat is being hauled to 
the only mill in the vicinity from dis- 
tances as great as 40 miles. The local 
newspaper states that a great deal more 
would be grown if farmers could be as- 
sured of a place to grind it, as the only 
mills now operating are small and are 
hardly able to take care of the grain 
raised at present.—Millers Review (At- 
lanta). 








Anniversaries as Advertising Events 


NNIVERSARIES make excellent 
A advertising events for the progres- 
sive baker. Primarily they mark 

the progress of the bakery in the com- 
munity it serves, add prestige, and indi- 
cate stability as each year becomes a 
milestone in its progress. Then, too, the 





Vanilla Wafers 


nature of the baker’s business lends itself 
to the use of candles in the figurative 
products represented in any advertising 
of this wholesome event. 

Warmth, enthusiasm, friendship, so- 
ciability, as well as the thought that the 
bakery is becoming firmly rooted in the 
business and economic life of the com- 
munity, are reflected by the glow of the 


candles that may. represent the age of 
the establishment, and which may be 
placed each year in the bread or the cake 
that may be figuratively used for em- 
phasizing the celebration. 

Markets are often won and strength- 
ened, and distribution furthered, by ex- 
emplifying the happy birthday anniver- 
sary, and exhibiting through advertising 
copy that a host of friends form a cir- 
cle about the bakery to demonstrate its 
worth, and for which it may express an 
appreciation of gratitude. 

The underlying thought of the bak- 
ery’s birthday is in reality an emotional 
one, a little sentiment, a tiny seed which 
routine business so often needs,—a cur- 
rent that causes business to succeed and 
win new friends. 

In Seattle, recently, Davidson’s Bak- 
ery celebrated its second anniversary. 
In that short space of time it has built 
up a large clientele, and has succeeded 
in reaching wide distribution in all parts 
of the city through numerous groceries, 
meat markets and corner stores, han- 
dling its products. 

White bread, made with butter, as well 
as other varieties, have been placed un- 
der the waxed wrapper carrying the slo- 
gan “Made Better with Butter,” and the 
Davidson ideal “To Make Breads Bet- 
ter.” With a fleet of trucks that cover 
all sections of the city, it has been en- 
abled to deliver the products in the 
freshest possible state. 
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F all the year’s great festivals, Christ- 

mas unquestionably holds forth the 
most alluring opportunities for the 
baker who is interested in increasing 
sales. For the Yuletide is one occa- 
sion when the rich, the middle classes 
and even the very poor temporarily 
discard economic scruples and go into 
the market with the determination to buy something 
good to eat. 

Bakers, generally, take advantage of this seasonal 
trend, and in addition to suitably deeorating their 
shop windows set their ovens to turning out fruit 
cakes, plum puddings, mince pies and other seasonable 
goodies. The wise baker does not limit this prosperous 
period to the week immediately preceding Christmas 
itself, but extends it to include practically the entire 
month of December, beginning his sales campaign 
shortly following Thanksgiving Day. 


Making Mincemeat 


HE British trade has always been to the front in 

the matter of putting out Christmas goods to tempt 
the shopper. In a recent number of the National 
Baker (Liverpool), many timely hints and recipes for 
this season were included. One article dealt with 
puddings, mincemeat, Christmas cakes and ginger nuts, 
reading, in part: 

“In the making of mincemeat there lurks the bogey 
of fermentation. Then in the preparation of puddings, 
perhaps one may not be too sure of their keeping 
qualities, or maybe one experiences qualms as to 
whether the ginger nuts will not be soft and more or 
less mushy before they are offered to the public. But 
provided care is exercised in selecting ingredients, and 
precaution in the mixing and making up are first 
thoughts, if not the finest, at least really good, salable 
articles will naturally follow. 

“First of all, buy your suet for the mincemeat 
mixing in a lump from the butcher. Prepare, skin 
and chop it yourself, and you will be sure 
that as little fermentable matter as possible will 
be incorporated. Choose hard and sour apples; peel, 
core and grate them carefully, for even these have been 
known to give trouble. ‘Then in the choosing of your 
dried fruits do not be satisfied with the medium grades, 
for the better grades have many particular advantages. 
Sound, fleshy and plump sultanas can be obtained 
cleaned, but if your fastidiousness carries you further, 
remember, above all, thoroughly to dry them after 
washing if you would avoid moldy products on storing.” 


Selection of Currants 


I EGARDING currants, the paper says: “Look for 

those of the black, medium size and ‘bloomy’ sur- 
face, and avoid those containing red currants, which 
generally infer sharp, unripened fruit. Moreover, do 
not be cajoled into buying by the largeness of the 
berries, which often contain hard seeds or pips and are 
not nice under the teeth. Finally, this species of fruit 
should be dry and clean, but it is advisable to pick 
it over for stones and stalks, etc., and should washing 
be necessary, to dry and drain the fruit in a warm 
place. 

“Peel, of course, demands attention at this season 
of the year more than at any other. Citron purchased 
in the drained caps is undoubtedly the best. Cut these 
up freshly as required, but if the price is prohibitive, 
cut peel may be bought when needed. Avoid the dry, 
pithy and coarsely cut samples, and what you have 
over, closely cover to prevent drying. Nothing is more 
objectionable than hard peel in cakes, except stones. 
Choose your cherries by their color and flavor. Bigar- 
reux are an excellent variety but rather on the large 
size, and if inadvisable to cut them for the work, the 
smaller, sharper flavored Italians are a good substi- 
tute. Further, purchase your spice from a reliable 
wholesaler.” 

A number of recipes, described as suitable for all 
classes of trade, follow: 

MINCEMEAT 

“For the mincemeat (as no doubt the practical man 
wants to be up and doing), two recipes are given, and 
with the points mentioned above in mind, any one 
should be able to turn out a good article. 


Mincemeat No, 1 
9 lbs beef suet 
11 lbs Barbados sugar 
10 lbs peel 
20 lemons 
8 oz spice 


22 lbs currants 
9 lbs raisins 
9 lbs sultanas 
18 lbs apples 
20 oranges 
3 oz salt % pt rum flavor 
% pt brandy flavor 4 lbs almonds 
“Skin, clear and chop finely the suet. Stone and 
chop finely the raisins. Remove the zest, and extract 
the juice of the oranges and lemons. Chop the peel 
and the sultanas. Peel, core and chop finely the apples. 
“In a large basin or pan mix the whole of the dry 
ingredients, then add the zest and juice of the oranges 
and lemons, the grated apples, and mix well. Allow 
to stand for a few days, stirring occasionally, add the 
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spirits flavor, stir well properly to distribute, and fill 
into jars and tie down for use. 


Mincemeat No, 2 


14 lbs currants 6 lbs suet 

5 lbs raisins 6 lbs sugar 

3% Ibs sultanas 5 Ibs peel 

10 lbs apples 4 lemons 

4 oranges 5 oz spice 

1% oz salt % pt rum flavor 


% pt near beer 

“It will be seen that here the expensive almonds 
are deleted and other expensive items reduced. Piece 
sugar may be substituted for the more expensive 
Barbados, although there is actually little change that 
can be made, as bulk for bulk there is not a great 
deal of difference in price, although a portion of the 
sultanas is replaced by the less expensive currants, 
and so on. The ne Me | is the same, and it should be 
possible to store the mincemeat well over the Christmas 
period—should that be necessary.” 

The National Baker declares that in order to obtain 
satisfactory plum puddings it is essential to boil the 
plums well, this being done in many bakeries by 
placing the puddings in a large pot in the oven, only 
drawing the pot to the oven mouth for replenishment. 
Caution should be taken that the fruit is well chosen, 
and the ingredients properly mixed and evenly dis- 
tributed. 

CHRISTMAS PUDDING NO. 1 


7 lbs currants 7 lbs stoned raisins 
6 lbs suet 6% lbs bread crumbs 
3 lbs peel 6 lbs Barbados sugar 
2 Ibs flour 1 lb ground almonds 
7 lbs eggs 1 oz mixed spice 

8 lemons 1% oz nutmegs 


1% oz cinnamon 
% pt brandy flavor 

“Grate the zest from the lemons and extract the 
juice, rub down and sieve the bread crumbs, and mix 
the dry ingredients together. Mix with the eggs and 
brandy flavor. 

“Where it is decided to omit the brandy, stout, or 
ale, extra eggs may be added as a substitute. Fill 
the well-greased pudding basins, taking the mixture 
right to the rim to obviate the pudding becoming water 
logged; cover each with a sheet of greased greaseproof 
paper, and tie the pudding cloth under the rim, bring- 
ing the four corners over to the top and securely knot- 
ting to assist later in the removal of the pudding from 
the pot. 

“Place the puddings right into the boiling water 
(a handful of hay is sometimes placed in the water to 
prevent bumping) and cook to the following scale: 
1 lb, 2 hours; 2 Ibs, 4 hours; 3 lbs, 6 hours; and for 
every 1 lb above this figure, an extra hour. When 
cooked, remove the cloth and greaseproof paper, and 
stand in the oven for a few minutes to dry off the 
outside. Cover with a clean doily and a clean cloth. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING NO. 2 


% oz salt 


6 lbs currants 5 lbs raisins 
5 Ibs suet 5 lbs sugar 
5 lbs bread crumbs 2% Ibs flour 
4 lbs peel % oz salt 
26 eggs % 1b spice 
4 lemons Milk 


“Mix by the method above described, using sufficient 
liquid (whichever is desired) to reduce the mixing to 
a soft consistency. The choice of the wetting agent 
very often depends upon the individual. Milk or in- 
creased egg content depends on the price expected 
for the product.” 

It is pointed out that Christmas cakes improve with 
keeping, and that they should be wrapped in grease- 
proof paper and stored away. The following recipes 
are given: 


CHRISTMAS CAKE NO. 1 (HEAVILY FRUITED) 


3 lbs butter 1 lb neutral fat 

3 lbs Barbados sugar 1 lb caster sugar 
5 lbs eggs 4% lbs soft flour 
% Ib ground almonds 8 lbs currants 

6 lbs sultanas 2 Ibs citron peel 
1% oz mixed spice % gill rum flavor 
4 lemons 4 oranges 
Caramel Egg color 


“The sugar batter is the best. Give the batter 
a thorough good beating between each addition of 
eggs, and with the last addition take in the spices, 
colorings, and essences. Stir the flour in gently, and 
add lastly the fruit, adding also the zest and juice of 
the lemons and the rum flavor. Blend the whole to a 
nice batter and well distribute the fruit. 

“For heavily fruited unspiced cake omit the spice 
and caramel, and proceed as recommended, using a 
little essence of almonds to flavor. Bake in suitable 
sizes in a slow oven; well protect against undue bottom 
heat by using plenty of paper on the baking sheets, 
and should the tops show signs of coloring too quickly, 
a sheet of paper should be placed over the cakes for 
protection.” 


CHRISTMAS CAKE NO. 2 (MEDIUM FRUITED) 
3 lbs butter 2 lbs neutral fat 
2% Ibs caster sugar 2% lbs Barbados sugar 
7 lbs soft flour 1 oz powder 


7 lbs eggs (shell) 7 lbs currants 


3% Ibs sultanas 2 Ibs peel 

% Ib ground almonds 1% oz mixed spice 
4 oranges 4 lemons 

Egg color Dark color 





“Proceed as before by the sugar batter method; 
well beat the batter until light before the flour is 
lightly mixed in. Stir in the fruit, mixing purposely 
for its even distribution throughout the batter. Divide 
into suitable hoops or tins, and level off with the back 
of the hand dipped into milk or water. Bake care- 
fully, guard against extremes of top and bottom heat, 
and if necessary place sheets of paper completely over 
the cakes during the later stages. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE NO. 3 (LIGHTLY FRUITED) 


3 Ibs butter 2 Ibs neutral fat 
2% lbs Barbados sugar 2% Ibs caster sugar 


10 Ibs flour 2% oz powder 
3% pts eggs 1 qt milk 
6 lbs currants 2 lbs sultanas 
1% Ibs peel 2 oz spice 
Caramel Egg color 


“This is a cheaper cake than that obtained from 
the two preceding recipes. Therefore, the cakes should 
not be made up too soon, because toughening of the 
batter may take place during the mixing in of the 
flour, resulting in a bold head on top and coarse vesicu- 
lation inside. The trouble may be partly obviated by 
employing the flour batter method, when a light cake, 
free from toughness, should result. 

“For all cheap cakes, or the lightly fruited better 
types of cakes, the flour batter method is best, but 
where the heavily fruited kinds of better cakes are 
made, the sugar batter method will be found more 
practical; otherwise the tendency will be for the fruit 
to sink to the bottom. 

“All these cakes may be decorated with split 
almonds before baking, after which, and while still 
warm, they should be glazed on the top with gum 
arabic solution, which gives to the almonds a bright 
and attractive appearance, in addition to preserving 
the cake surface. 

“As a cheap cake for quick sale during the last 
days of the rush, the following is highly recommended. 
But be particular either to add the whole of the milk 
at once, mixing lightly to obviate toughness, or adopt 
the flour batter method. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE (QUICK SALE) 
2 lbs cake margarine 2 lbs neutral fat 
3 lbs light pieces sugar 3 lbs caster sugar 
10 lbs flour 3 oz powder 
4 lbs eggs 10 lbs currants 
5 lbs sultanas 
3 oz mixed spice 3% pts milk 
Dark color Brandy flavor 
“Employ either the sugar batter or flour batter 
method, scale into hoops, and after leveling off bake 
in an oven with plenty of steam present, to insure flat 
tops. Should the first batch of cakes not be flat 
enough on top, place sheets of paper completely over 
the next batch when setting in the oven. Remove the 
paper when the cakes are about half done without 
touching them, and then complete the baking. This 
method insures flat and thinly crusted cakes.” 
Ginger nuts, the article explains, when made up and 
cold should be stored in tins with close and tightly 
fitting lids. Otherwise they are likely to get soft in 
wet weather. To obtain the best results in making 
them the dough should be made up overnight. Some 
bakers roll down the dough in sheets and stamp out 
the biscuits with a plain round cutter, others prefer- 
ring to break the dough off in small pieces and place 
them directly on the baking sheets. Another plan is 
to roll down the dough under the hands into lengths, 
which are chopped across with a knife, and swept into 
an ordinary bakeshop sieve, and then put on end on 
splashed baking sheets for the oven. Ground rice 
should be used for dusting, and baking should be done 
in a cool oven. 


2 lbs mixed peel 


GINGER NUTS NO. 1 


1 lb butter 
1 pt sirup 


3% Ibs flour 
1% lbs sugar 
1 oz ground ginger % oz bicarbonate of soda 
% oz spice Essence of lemon 


“Rub the butter into the flour and make a bay. 
Into this turn the sirup (slightly warmed), the soda 
(dissolved in a little milk), sugar, ginger, spice, and 4 
few drops of essence of lemon, and proceed to dough 
up. Mix clear, and allow to stand overnight. 

“The next day roll down into sheets and stamp 
out, or chop into pieces, place on water splashed bak- 
ing sheets and bake in a moderate oven. When cooked 
and cold, ‘bounce’ the trays on the board and the nuts 
will spring away. Guard against making the biscuits 
too large, and allow a certain amount of space for 
the natural flow of the biscuits on the trays. Thor- 
oughly cool and pack them in airtight tins or display 
bottles, 

GINGER NUTS NO. 2 


7 lbs soft flour 1 lb butter 


% Ib lard 3 lbs pieces sugar 
1 qt sirup 2 oz ginger 
1 oz spice % oz soda 


% oz cream of tartar 
Essence of lemon 
“The method is the same as the foregoing: add the 
milk with the sirup and make a firm dough. Use rice 
flour for dusting, and guard against too hot an oven 
while baking. Either recipe should turn out a g 
article, but of course the ginger content may be slightly 


1 pt milk 
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altered to meet the requirements and tastes of the 
district.” ‘ 

Iced Christmas goods are treated in another article 
in the British publication. It is stated that they are 
practical and will sell quickly if made to look “Christ- 
massy.” One of these is Christmas Logs, the formula 
and method being as follows: 


CHRISTMAS LOGS 
“These are not uncommon items nowadays, mak- 
ing, as they do, good window display. They are soft 
and easily edible, a delicious combination of flavors, 
and if carefully made, should commend themselves to 
the purchasing public. 
“For the roll itself take the following: 
2 lbs shell eggs 1% Ibs caster sugar 
14 oz soft flour 2 oz chocolate powder 
Chocolate color 
“Warm the sugar a little by placing it on a sheet 
of paper in the oven, and add it to the eggs in the 
sponge machine; beat these together till light and firm, 
but not so light as required for sponge cakes. When 
ready, add the chocolate color. Lift out the wires and 
allow to drain; in the meantime scale off and sieve 
together the flour and chocolate powder, remove wires 
and shake in the flour and chocolate powder, mixing 


lightly to a smooth batter. Turn out on two paper 
covered baking sheets of 18x30 inches, level off with 
a palette knife or leveling stick, and bake in a sound 
oven of about 400 degrees. About seven minutes in 
the oven will be sufficient if the heat is right, while 
to ascertain if the rolls are cooked, they should be 
pressed sufficiently hard with one finger to make an 
impression; if this remains the rolls are not done; 
otherwise the impression will vanish. Guard against 
drying the goods out in too slow an oven; this causes 
the sheets to approach the style for biscuits. A firm 
oven should be chosen for all manner of Swiss rolls— 
and these are no exception. 

“Turn the sheets upside down on clean sacks or 
caster dusted paper sheets, wet the paper with a wash 
brush and cold water, allow it to soak for a few 
moments and then strip off the paper in one piece; give 
the roll 20 minutes’ thorough cooling before spreading 
with butter cream. 

BUTTER CREAM 

“The butter cream required for spreading on the 
sheets is made as follows: 

4 lbs icing sugar 2% lbs good unsalted butter 
4 egg whites Essence of vanilla 


“Beat the butter until light and free in the mixing 
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bowl, and add the icing sugar slowly, beating well 
between each addition; then add the egg whites two 
at a time, and finally a few drops of essence of vanilla. 
With this spread the sheets thinly (about half will 
be required), divide each sheet into four, and roll 
separately each piece—thus obtaining four rolls nine 
inches long from each sheet. Now add 2 oz chocolate 
powder and a little chocolate color to the remaining 
butter cream, beat well thoroughly to incorporate, and 
place a portion in a large greaseproof paper cone to 
which has been fitted a fairly large star tube. Pipe 
lines the complete length of the roll, shaking the tube 
a little to give the impression of bark, and go over 
the roll until completely covered. Dust with icing 
sugar, mount a small wool robin on top, and place on 
a paper doily for sale. 

“Christmas logs should find a ready sale if kept 
to the proportions given, but they can be made smaller, 
if desired, by dividing the sheet into six instead of 
four. The chocolate flavoring may be obtained in 
liquid form as a coloring as well as a flavoring agent; 
in this case the color of the article for which it is 
used determines the flavor, but when cocoa or choco- 
late powder is used, ordinary caramel or ‘black jack’ 
may be employed to color.” 








(Continued from page 724.) 


white bread is not subjected to the attacks that less 
qualified and informed people are apt to make on it. 


Of recent years most of the attacks on white bread . 


have been directed. against its lack of vitamins, and 
attention has been drawn to the fact that modern 
milling practice, in carefully excluding the offals, 
throws away an important source of vitamins. Em- 
phasis is laid on the fact that, in rat feeding experi- 
ments, young rats, which are sensitive to an inadequate 
supply of vitamin B, do not thrive when white bread 
is the main article of food, but often do so when whole 
meal bread is substituted. It should be clearly borne 
in mind that, because animals die when fed on prac- 
tically one food alone, this does not mean that that 
particular food is lacking in nutritive value or is 
poisonous, It merely means that the food in question, 
in common with all foods, is not a complete one, and 
that the animal requires other nutrients not present 
in that particular food. It has already been pointed 
out that rats happen to be very insensitive to vitamin 
C, but if other animals, such as guinea pigs, were fed 
on whole meal bread alone, which is lacking in vitamin 
C, they would become stricken with scurvy and would 
eventually die. This does not mean that whole meal 
bread is injurious, but merely emphasizes the necessity 
of animals having a mixed diet. No food, not even 
milk, is perfect. Milk may contain but little of the 
antiscorbutic vitamin, and again R. Hutchinson has 
pointed out a number of reasons why milk cannot be 
considered as a perfect food for an adult person. All 
foods are incomplete, and whole meal bread is no 
exception to this; nevertheless, bread, and particu- 
larly white bread, has been unconsciously selected by 
public taste and favor as one of the main, if not the 
main, constituents of a balanced diet. For instance, 
rats grow more rapidly on a diet of bread and milk 
than on milk alone, a fact which again emphasizes 
the value and necessity of a mixed diet and the spe- 
cial supplementary value of bread to milk, and vice 
versa, 

It has been seen that bread, whether white or 
brown, is a very valuable and cheap food, and that 
it is a national advantage to eat a relatively large 
proportion thereof as part of a mixed diet. Not only 
18 bread of good nutritive value, but it has a special 
value when supplemented by other foods, such as milk, 
cheese, meats, etc. Mankind appears to have had a 
wonderful instinct in eating foods in combination, 
which recent experiments in dietetics have proved to 
supplement one another excellently. Obvious examples 
are bread and butter, bread and cheese, bread and 
milk, egg and meat sandwiches. 

Mankind should not attempt to live on bread, either 
white or brown, as a sole article of diet, any more than 
it should attempt to live on any other single article 
of food. In fact, the Biblical phrase, “Man shall not 
live by bread alone,” receives a new significance. 
Brown bread or germ bread may be of special value 
to Some people, particularly to those who live seden- 
tary lives, On the other hand, most people, particu- 
larly those who do heavy manual work, appear to have 
a strong predilection for white bread, and the easy 
absorbability and high digestibility of such bread may 
th one of the reasons for this. It is especially strange 

at it is the more hard working industrial quarters 
of England that insist on the use of white flour. It 
+ sa be remembered that the miller merely provides 

e class of flour that his customer, the baker, de- 
rsp and the baker in turn asks for the flour that 

public insists upon. It is of interest to note that 
on some parts of the south coast of England little 
attention is paid to the whiteness of the so-called white 

tr. Strength is the characteristic which the baker 
ands. In the London district a whiter flour is 
In the Midlands the degree of whiteness 


required is again more marked (i.e., the degree of 
milling extraction must be less). In the north, the 
great industrial districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
particularly, the demand for patent flour is very great, 
and whiteness becomes a much more important matter 
than even strength. Whereas on the south coast the 
proportion of patent flour that is made is not great, 
as there is little demand for it, in the north high pre- 
miums are paid for very pure short patent flour. 
Again, it must be remembered that the germ is 
excluded in milling, so that the keeping qualities of 
the flour may be enhanced. Flour containing a large 
amount of oil will soon tend to become rancid and 
unfit for human consumption when stored. Neither 
whole meal nor “standard” flour will keep as sound 


on prolonged storage as does ordinary white flour. 


As it is desirable to store flour for comparatively long 
periods, for convenience and the improvement gained 
in strength thereby, an excessive oil content must be 
avoided. Also, the germ is rich in enzymes, and while 
some enzymes are useful in flour, if in only limited 
amounts, excessive enzymic action would not be bene- 
ficial. There are, then, obvious and good reasons why 
flour should be milled as is done by modern methods. 

R. E. Lee has discussed the subject of brown 
versus white flour, and points out that modern science, 
physiology, nutrition work and feeding experiments 
have shown that the milling of white flour is right, 
from an economical standpoint. He quotes A. D. 
Holmes, who has shown that the digestibility of bran 
is very low, and also that its presence in the diet 
diminishes the digestibility of the other foods. Bran 
stimulates the contractions of the intestinal muscles 
to such an extent that the food is not properly ab- 
sorbed. Mr. Lee also quotes Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
who says: “The adoption of high extraction flour would 
certainly lead to losses if all the wheat in America 
were milled to even 85 per cent, or prepared as whole 
wheat flour, and distributed through the American 
market as at present controlled.” Dr. Taylor also 
says: “The common experience with whole wheat flour 
is that it spoils rapidly, even in the hands of the trade, 
and this is one reason why such flour is expensive. 
Unless some control could be devised whereby the con- 
sumption of flour would occur within a few weeks of 
production, we may be sure that to include the germ 
fractions in the flour would lead to heavy losses. 
These losses would cause great dissatisfaction, and 
would probably more than balance the increase in the 
amount of flour gained through higher extraction.” 

Mr. Lee refutes certain rash conclusions from rat 
feeding experiments so often quoted by the food fad- 
dists. In this respect Mr. Lee says: “The food faddists 
made the most of this, but they never give the whole 
truth. . - Do they not know that rats will die of 
malnutrition on any one food product fed alone? They 
condemn white bread because it does not constitute a 
complete balanced diet. They could with equal justi- 
fication condemn the orange because it lacks fat, butter 
because it lacks protein, eggs because they lack carbo- 
hydrates, salt because it lacks calcium, vegetables be- 
cause they lack in calories, milk because it lacks 
roughage, and water because it lacks everything.” 

Mr. Lee summarizes thus: “The milling of the 
entire wheat kernel to produce whole wheat flour for 
human consumption is wasteful. We do not need to 
eat the outer coatings of the wheat for mineral salts, 
nor does it contain those salts we need in sufficient 
quantity. Nature did not prepare wheat as a complete 
food for man’s sole use, for it lacks many food factors 
essential to health; and while man. cannot live by 
bread alone, modern white bread raised with yeast 
and made with milk more nearly supplies human re- 
quirements than any other food, and is worthy of the 
title, the ‘Staff of Life, which it has borne down 
through the centuries.” 


Nutritive ‘Oalue of ‘Bread 


The above views of Mr. Lee may be considered 
extreme, but in support of them may be quoted the 
published opinion of Dr. E. V. McCollum, one of the 
recognized authorities on the vitamin question. Dr. 
McCollum stated: “A stigma is upon white bread, 
placed there by people of limited information. As 
matters stand, I can assure you that there are strong 
forces tending to discredit white bread. I have myself 
never suggested the disuse of milled cereals, or white 
bread. The point which I have emphasized is that 
white bread must be supplemented with such foods as 
make good its shortcomings. . . . So far as we know, 
the simplest, cheapest, and most effective way to im- 
prove the quality of bread is to introduce more milk 
solids into its composition.” 

At the close of the address in which the above 
views were given, Dr. McCollum, in answer to a ques- 
tion if he would advocate the use of whole wheat in 
preference to white bread, replied sharply, “No.” He 
explained that whole wheat bread was still deficient 
in providing all the necessary body building factors, 
and that the best way was to supplement white bread 
with milk, and plenty of greens and raw fruits, 

It will be seen that the milling of white flour has 
both sound, economical and scientific justification. 
There is not even a justified attack upon it, under 
normal conditions, on the score of its lack of vitamins. 
White bread should be simply an important constitu- 
ent of a mixed diet. If a single perfect food is re- 
quired, it is probable that bread made with milk is 
the nearest approach to this. If the vitamin defi- 
ciencies of white bread are to be emphasized, it is 
only fair to point out. the work of Mellanby on teeth. 
Dr. E. Mellanby and Dr. M. Mellanby have shown 
that cereals contain substances which affect the healthy 
formation of teeth, if an excess of them is eaten in 
certain defined diets. Cereals, however, differ in their 
detrimental action on tooth formation. Oatmeal is the 
worst, then closely follows whole wheat meal, while 
white flour is the least harmful. The addition of germ 
to white flour causes a very bad effect on tooth forma- 
tion in the absence of the antirachitic fat-soluble 
vitamin. ' 

Judged from this vitamin standpoint, therefore, the 
addition of germ to white flour is definitely harmful. 
All the unfortunate effects by cereals on teeth can be 
prevented by including in the food sufficient of the 
antirachitic vitamin. In other words, there is no need 
for alarm, but the necessity of a mixed diet is again 
emphasized. If white flour is to be condemned for its 
lack of certain vitamins, it would appear that whole 
meal, as it contains the germ, should also be condemned 
because of its malnutrition effect on teeth. Actually, 
there is no need to condemn either. 

Attempts have been made from time to time by 
powerful press organizations to get people to eat either 
whole meal or “standard” flour (i.e., flour milled to 
80 per cent extraction, and therefore containing some 
of the outer coverings of the grain). Such attempts 
only have short-lived successes. In one mill, where 
the normal output of whole meal and “standard” flour 
was about 2 to 3 per cent, the demand increased, 
due to this press agitation, up to 75 per cent. Within 
a few weeks, however, in spite of the powerful press 
campaign, the customers tired of such flour, and the 
demand rapidly dropped again to the normal amount. 
The fact remains that, no matter what is done, people 
insist upon white flour and bread, and it will have been 
seen that there is sound justification for this demand. 

The miller can therefore rest content that he is 
doing his work well and in the best interests of na- 
tional economy and health. White flour is a highly 
digestible, cheap and nutritious form of food, which 


should be the main constituent of a mixed diet. Where 
the diet cannot be sufficiently varied, the remedy is 
not to eat whole meal bread but, if possible, milk bread. 
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The Christmas ‘Bakery ‘Window's Sales Capacity 


By &rnest —A. Dench 


ANY a baker who trims his show 
M window on a day-by-day basis— 

and his number is legion—regards 
his Christmas sales problem as totally 
different from that of the jeweler, the 
hardware man, the grocer and the men’s 
clothier. You know the old stall: “Yes, 
but my business is different!’ Not dif- 
ferent fundamentally; the only surface 
difference concerns perishable goods. 

Dig beneath the surface, and the sell- 
ing angle is approximately the same as 
that of other traders. You urge folks 
to buy fruit cake to send away, small 
goods novelties for the tree and stock- 
ings, and pies and cake for the Christ- 
mas feast. In two respects the baker is 
better off than the jeweler, whose stock 
is wholly of the gift variety. The jew- 
eler cannot gain possession of the con- 
sumer’s dollar for tree goodies and for 
the dinner, although it will be conceded 
that he has the overwhelming advantage 
of individual purchases running up into 
two and three figures. 

As will be seen, there are three sales 
transactions, separate bakeshop selling 
loopholes, aside from your everyday 
transactions, which lie before you. It 
has been declared—and not without 
truth—that the show windows of the 
country are 50 per cent efficient. If you, 
as a baker, restrict your Christmas out- 
put to small goods, your displays are 
331, per cent efficient. If you add mince 
pies and fancy cakes, it jumps to 66%, 
per cent. Strengthen your production 
with fruit cake and plum puddings—one 
or both—and you reach the full 100 per 
cent goal, 

How, then, can the third separate 
lines, involving an equal number of dis- 
tinct consumer demands, be handled in 
your show window? The first move is 
to get on the warpath early, instead of 
waiting until the few days before the 
twenty-fifth, when the bulk of the coun- 
try’s gift buying is completed for an- 
other season. You will, of course, do 
business with a certain proportion of 
eleventh hour gift purchasers, but you 
will miss the early birds—and they are 
on the increase, thanks to the ramming 
home of the advantages of early Christ- 
mas shopping. 

As a wise baker, you will have launched 
fruit cake for the Thanksgiving trade; 
so, instead of letting the interest peter 
out, keep at it until the end of Decem- 
ber, changing the selling appeal accord- 
ingly. Then you'll be in line with all 
the other kinds of retail stores, com- 
peting with them for a slice of gift busi- 
ness. 


Why Not Put Out a Plum Pudding? 


You will note that we mention plum 
pudding as a team mate to feature with 
fruit cake. Few bakers offer the for- 
mer, and outside of a few wholesale 
concerns it is left to several food man- 
ufacturers to market it in canned form. 

It may be doubted whether the plum 
pudding is a bakery product. “A pud- 
ding,” to quote Funk & Wagnalls’ Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary, is “a sweet- 
ened and flavored dessert of soft food, 
usually farinaceous.” The plum variety, 
unlike the perishable kind, improves 
with age, as is the case with fruit cake. 
An ideal twosome to feature, since edible 
gifts must have the advantage of keep- 
ing well. From a manufacturing stand- 
point, the plum pudding requires most of 
the raw materials available in a bakery 
plant. 

The plum pudding is considered a sea- 
sonable leader by the British baker. 
That there is a demand for it over here, 
packed in the old-fashioned way in an 
earthenware bowl (tied with cheesecloth 
and a fancy outer paper wrapping), is 
indicated by the demand for imported 
plum puddings in the fancy grocery 
stores of the larger cities. 

But the local product has to be ex- 
ceptionally good, or it is business suicide 
te produce it in competition with the 
imported and also the very fine do- 
mestic line in cans offered by Richard- 


son & Robbins, Heinz and the National 
Biscuit Co. 

Out on the Pacific Coast the Hotel 
Monticello, Longview, Wash., has won a 
well-deserved local reputation for its 
two Christmas specialties—plum pudding 
and fruit cake; so good, in fact, that 
guests who consume the delicacies in the 
dining room buy some to take away for 
gift presentation. This spontaneous de- 
mand encouraged the hotel management 
to arrange a tempting display of the two 
delicacies in the lobby during December. 
Mail orders are filled from all parts of 
the country. We mention this hotel ex- 
ample because it is one case of proving 
that a demand exists for the high grade 
plum pudding. 


In Ye Olden Days 


The toothsome dainty conjures up vis- 
ions of the old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon 
festive board, offering inspiration for 
achieving a somewhat differing note in 
window decoration. 

From England itself — Wimbledon, 
Surrey, to be exact—a baker, A. L. 
Johnston, took consumers back to the 
atmosphere of several centuries ago. 
The painted background in his small 
trim, carried out under the able wing 
of H. Rogers, visualized the gabled 
wooden houses, built close together on a 
cobblestone street, in the England of 
long ago. The house well in the fore- 
ground of the scene had a swinging sign 
such as was then in vogue. In quaint 
old English script, with a unicorn at the 
top, it offered “Christmas Cakes.” 

As if to deliver a monologue on the de- 
liciousness of the plum puddings and 
festive cakes, a life-size cut-out of a 
picturesquely attired Town Crier (ring- 
ing his bell) stood at the left rear. 

The narrow floor division held, down 
in front, two tilted rows of plum pud- 
dings in one- and two-pound china bowls, 
each with a Scotch plaid decorated outer 
wrapper. The fancy frosted cake offer- 
ings were displayed on individual stands 
at the rear half of the floor, the entire 
stretch of which had frosted cotton bat- 
ting for a covering. Paper icicles made 
a fringe across the top of the window 
glass. The display certainly caught the 
swing of the “good old days,” and put 
the consumer in the plum pudding gift 
mood. 


An Annual Display Without Change 


In previous Christmas articles con- 
tributed to this journal (get out your 
files), we have described the annual fruit 
cake display by Kugler’s So-Handy Pas- 
try Shop, Philadelphia. They have found 
it impossible to improve on their display 
layout from a sales standpoint. Briefly, 
the method is to show the high grade raw 
materials used in the making of their 
fruit cake, in conjunction with the fin- 
ished product. It goes over the top, 
season after season. 

Along comes the middle of December, 
and you enter on the next stage of your 
display program. Novelties in small 
goods are coming from your ovens, for 
the tree and for Christmas parties. You 
want to keep fruit cake to the fore, be- 
cause gift shoppers are still on the trail, 
so the best plan is to combine the two 
lines. 

In Beaumont, Texas, are several pro- 
gressive bakers. In proportion to its 
population, we get more effective window 
displays from this city than any other 
section of the United States. Possibly 
an alert display men’s club in this Texas 
community may account for the go- 
ahead spirit of the bakers. 

The two trims before the house both 
yielded equal display prominence to fruit 
cake and small cake novelties. The first, 
sponsored by the Electric Bakery, in- 
tended that no pedestrian should miss 
the fruit cake gift suggestion. Large, 
artistic lettering in red and green on 
the window glass thrust home the fol- 
lowing vital reminder: “Why not GIVE 
Fruit Cake?” If the passerby stopped 
to investigate further—as many did he 








gleaned the reason why from the large, 
decorated show card stationed in a 
slanting angle at the center rear. He or 
she read: 


“Delicious Fruit Cake made with a 
mother’s care. 
Plenty ingredients of the best kind.” 


The latter sentence “drifted” out of 
the opening part of a large megaphone, 
painted across the middle of the card. 
The script was in white against a red 
background, while the megaphone was in 
green. The suggestion was supported 
down in front by three fruit cakes—one 
packed for mailing, another in a fancy 
enamel container (open to reveal the 
rich looking cake), and a third in a 
shallow tray. 

The small goodies “entered the scene” 
via a long board, set low, and covered 
with a white crépe cloth, like a long 
table groaning with Christmas delicacies. 
On this board were six platters of dif- 
ferent assortments of Christmas small 
goods. 

Whichever way the spectator’s gaze 
turned, he found something to interest 
him. For instance, along the left half 
of the foreground was, first of all, a 
framed show card, captioned with— 


“We Specialize in Party, Wedding 
and Birthday Cakes. Cakes and 
exclusive Novelties for special 
functions,” 


Next in line was a glass bowl of maca- 
roons, standing in between two crimson 
candles in silver holders—a festive touch. 
Then came a large oblong tray of Christ- 
mas cookies. The fruit cakes we have 
described took up the balance of the 
foreground. 

Even the tiny Christmas tree, near 
the right center, was not there wholly in 
a decorative capacity. The tree, aside 


-from its collection of baubles, held tree 


cake novelties, while at the raised cotton 
batting base of the tree were several 
small fruit cakes done up in tissue paper 
and pretty ribbons. 


More Than a “Today’s Special” 


A “special” may be interpreted in two 
ways. Either it is confined to a limited 
period, or there is a price slash attached 
to it, or both. The mistake made by the 
Beaumont Bakery Co. was to show- 
cardize its window display leader as 
“Special for Today—Fruit Cake—Fruit 
and Spice, and Everything Nice.” Was 
it really offered for just one day, or was 
the show card left in from day to day 
during the holiday period? If so, the in- 
tent was misleading, and might have 
scared customers into thinking that if 
they did not buy their fruit cake today, 
it would be their last chance. The card, 
too, was most appropriate, pictorially 
speaking, with a colored picture of a 
bowl of rich fruits, and a platter of 
sliced fruit cake in the foreground of 
the scene. Several fruit cakes of differ- 
ent sizes were wrapped for long dis- 
tance sending, with dwarf Christmas 
trees in toy tubs at either side. Cut 
glass dishes—one large one at each cen- 
ter side—had tempting arrays of season- 
able small goods. Large fancy cakes 
were placed at the rear ends. The firm’s 
bread was advertised with show cards 
against each side wall, with sprigs of 
holly topping the same. 

In giving the plate glass frontage a 
festive hue, the top was adorned with a 
Santa decorated paper frieze, while the 
plate glass was converted into an old- 
fashioned shop window with tubes of 
red and white crépe paper. The latter 
divided the glass into large squares. 


Christmas Week Activities 


The heaviest burden carried by your 
show window occurs during Christmas 
week. Fruit cake and small novelties 
are re-enforced by mince and pumpkin 
pies, and perishable layer cakes—the lat- 
ter with festive fixings. 

If you have two windows at your 
command, and you are reserving one for 


staples, the latter may be subordinated 
to small goods, with fruit cake reigning 
supreme in the companion trim. This 
subordination process is simplicity itself; 
everyday staples confined to the back 
part of the trim, with prominence to 
novel small goods at the foreground. 

How Murray’s Bakery, Stuttgart, 
Ark., featured its seasonable novelties in 
smalls was via a toy automobile at the 
front center. The sole occupant of the 
car was Santa, represented by a large 
doll. The car body was laden down 
with cookies, cakes and candies. “On 
my Way to Make Christmas Day Merry 
the Murray Way,” read the placard 
fastened to the car. Tall stands at the 
rear division took care of staples, while 
the front sides, floored with frosted cot- 
ton batting, held trays of Christmas 
candies. 


When One Trim Is Available 


If, on the other hand, you own a lone 
show window—one of fairly generous 
dimensions, as bakery windows go—keep 
out the staples and let nothing detract 
from your Christmas products, ranging 
from fruit cake to last-minute perishable 
Christmas lines. 

As handled by Klosterman’s, Cincin- 
nati, the latticed background was gar- 
nished with holly sprays, with colored 
gauze stockings (filled with small toys, 
cakes and candies) hung here and there. 
These filled stockings, packed by Klos- 
terman’s, were sold to parents who like 
to have them made up for them. This 
plan suggests another selling line for 
the bakeshop. 

The floor along the background was 
bordered with brightly decorated paper 
toots, filled with frosted cookies shaped 
as Santas, bells and snowmen. The five- 
and ten-cent stores sell a selection of 
unfilled containers, so if your volume 
of business does not warrant purchasing 
a quantity from the local supply house, 
buy them retail and pack them yourself. 
The small goods will sell faster in the 
toy containers than if offered in bulk at 
so much a pound—and your profit on 
these small units will be proportionately 
higher, since they will command an in- 
creased price. 

More of these containers, including 
such specimens as large red boots, hol- 
low Santas and cookie burdened tiny 
sleds, were grouped about the frosted 
cotton batting floor. The cake origina- 
tion made for exhibition purposes, as dis- 
played at the rear left division, was 4 
miniature sleigh—pure white with col- 
ored icing decorations. Two reindeer, 
in charge of Santa, were harnessed to the 
sleigh, the body of which held a load of 
small Christmas cakes. 

The central attraction was a two-foot 
snow man, who wore a red high hat 
streaming with icicles, and encased to 
his feet in a cotton batting sweater, with 
a middle streak of red. His head was 
a red and white painted jack-o-lantern, 
with lumber for his square body. Over 
one shoulder he held a bare tree branch. 
At each side of the snow man was 4 
tapering spruce tree in a red box con- 
tainer. 

The rear right division was conspicu- 
ous because of a miniature mountain— 
mica snow and cotton batting over 4 
wooden framework, with tiny trees dot- 
ting the hillside. A large opening at the 
lower part of the mountain depicted the 
manger scene in miniature. : 

Some of the decorative features of this 
Klosterman’s display could be eliminated 
to make room for fruit cake, pies an 
holiday cakes. 

We can do no more than to indicate 4 
rough outline of your Christmas display 
campaign—one leading to trims of the 
“best seller” variety—knowing that the 
necessary details of execution will be 
regulated by local trading conditions 
your output, the competition with which 
you have to contend, show window facili- 
ties, and the individual features chat 
acterizing your business operations. 
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Right, Holiday 
Window Arrange- 
ment of the 
Dixie Bakeshop, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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At the Left, Christmas Window Display of the 
Beaumont (Texas) Baking Co; Below, a Yuletide 
Display in the Bakery of A. L. Johnston, 
Wimbledon, Eng. 








fncreasing the Sale of Baked Goods 


[HE article that follows is part of the series which Miss 


Regina McAllister, 


sales service representative of The 


Fleischmann Co., has been contributing to these columns. 
However, this month, the subject matter is based on the experi- 
ence of two other young women who are doing work in other 
sections of the country similar to that which is undertaken by 


Miss McAllister in Chicago. 


ISS Louise Meilike, of California, 
points out that “Specials” are not 
always what they seem. Now bak- 

ers everywhere—the most successful bak- 
ers, that is—are beginning to agree that 
& quality product, chosen and featured 
as a “Special” on a given day, gives an 
impetus to sales. One reason is, the cus- 
tomer’s attention is called to the fea- 
tured product in particular, which is 
usually something other than the house- 
wife came in to buy, and results in an 
extra sale. Another reason is, the “Spe- 
cial” gives the sales girl an opportunity 
to make a suggestion to the housewife, 
call her attention to the excellent in- 
gredients used by the baker, and remind 
her that the product being featured is 
just one of the many which the baker has 
to offer for varying the breads served on 
many occasions. 

However, there are some bakers, even 
among those who are featuring specials, 
who complain that results were not quite 
what was anticipated. Such was the case 
of the baker to whom Miss Meilike re- 
fers. “The proprietor told me,” she re- 
lates, “that he had been running ‘spe- 
cials’ regularly for some time, using in- 
serts and all the other aids possible for 
putting them over. But, somehow, his 
sales didn’t move as he thought they 
should. Their Butterfly Bun Special was 
scheduled for the following Thursday, so 
he invited me out to see how they were 
put on. 

“I went out that morning and found 

window arranged just as usual, ex- 


cept that a Special Today card and a 
pan of Butterfly Buns had been crowded 
in at one end. No window strips were 
up, no case display of the buns was evi- 
dent inside the store. There was no plate 
of samples. . 

“When I asked the salesladies if they 
suggested the buns to their customers, 
one of them said, ‘Oh, no, that isn’t nec- 
essary. You see, our regular customers 
know that Thursday is our Butterfly 
Bun day and they ask for them if they 
want any. We make about the same 
number every week, and they’re gone 
by evening. Always.’ 

“When I asked if the inserts had been 
given out, they both said ‘No.’ One of 
the girls said she thought they didn’t 
have any, but the other said she’d seen 
some when cleaning out the wrapping 
counter that week. After looking around 
a few minutes, she pulled them out. 

“Of course it was obvious why this 
baker had been disappointed in the way 
his special had gone over. So I asked 
him if he would let us show him how to 
put on the next week’s special, and he 
agreed. 

“The next week we had the salesladies 
give out the inserts for two days pre- 
vious to the special, also cautioning them 
to be sure and call-each customer’s at- 
tention to them when slipping them into 
the bag. 

“The proprietor’s wife made up a 
pretty set of permanent curtains for the 
display window, which were put up for 
the first time on the day of the special. 


An entire section of the window, near 
the entrance, was taken for the special 
display. Then a good-sized display of 
the buns was put in, with a card and 
window strip. Under the window strip 
was pasted an insert. A tray of sam- 
ples was arranged, and a case inside the 
store filled with the Butterly Buns. Then 
both salesladies worked hard to put it 
over. 

“The proprietor, himself, began to see 
the light, and in anticipation of possible 
results he baked up about two and a 
half as many buns as he formerly had on 
his special day. And even this extra 
lot was gone long before closing time. 
In checking up at the end of the day, 
this baker found that he had had 35 more 
customers than his average, his sales were 
several dollars higher, and his average 
sale per customer had increased by one 
and a third cents.” 

No wonder bakers are beginning to 
realize that the “Special Today” idea on 
quality products will pay! 

The explanation for placing the insert 
directly under the window strip was 
given in the above report as follows: 
“We find that very often passers-by, not 
being able to read the insert at a glance, 
will stop to see what it is about, then 
give the display a little closer attention, 
and often go in to buy.” 

Now here’s a suggestion about putting 
the insert into a bag. Be sure to place 
the printed side away from the mer- 
chandise, so that crumbs, etc., will not 
be smeared over it when the housewife 
takes it out. Impress your salespeople 
always to wrap the inserts in the pack- 
ages, and never to give them out to cus- 
tomers by hand. If the latter is done, 
the customer usually discards the insert 
as soon as she is outside the door, and 
the selling message is lost. 

Up in Canada they are having just as 
much success in building sales on sweet 
goods as we are having here in the States. 
How they are doing this is covered partly 
in a story told by Miss Margaret E. 
Bateman, of Toronto. 


“Introducing new bakery products to 
the housewife,” says Miss Bateman, “is 
like introducing new friends. She will 
be delighted to know them, anxious to 
have them in her home—and as with 
friendships of a personal nature, it’s the 
test of repeated visits that will tell just 
how popular they are. 

“We all know that in the baking busi- 
ness, unless our goods are pleasing and 
popular enough to enjoy the privilege of 
repeated visits to a home, they are not 
a success, for, after all, it’s the repeat 
orders that count. 

“In Canada, at least, we have found 
that the basic sweet dough products 
must be introduced to the housewife, to- 
gether with their complete history, pedi- 
gree, or family tree. That is, in selling 
them the sales people must be very care- 
ful to explain all about their names, in- 
gredients, and how they are to be served, 
before the biggest result can be ex- 
pected. 

“As an example of how these products 
were introduced in one store in Toronto, 
and how they won their way immediately 
to the hearts—or stomachs, rather—of 
the store’s customers, I would like to give 
you the figures of the first week’s busi- 
ness. Please remember that previous to 
the introduction of these basic sweet 
dough products this particular store had 
never made any of the varieties now 
being advertised in the leading maga- 
zines for women. 

“Of course the ‘special’ idea was fol- 
lowed completely. Inserts were wrapped 
in packages, the window was dressed, 
and Special Today cards and window 
strips used. A reprint from one of the 
national advertisements was displayed, 
the salesladies called the attention of 
their customers to the daily special, and 
offered them a sample—in fact, every- 
thing was followed. 

“The first day, Monday, 22 coffee rings 
were made and 14 other varieties of 
sweet goods, from a one gallon dough. 
By Wednesday it was necessary to make 
up a one and a half gallon dough, and 
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at this writing his sales still show an 
increase. 

“Just to show how popular these prod- 
ucts were and how they brought custom- 
ers back, here are some of the remarks 
the baker overheard: ‘I took that Streu- 
sel cake home yesterday, and it was so 
good I ate it all myself.’ ‘Mother wants 
some more of your “Special Today.” 
Yesterday’s was so nice.’ ‘I’m so glad to 
be able to buy these delicious looking 
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things I’ve seen advertised in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal.’” 

Of course the bakers referred to above 
are but a small number of those who are 
profiting by modern methods of selling. 
“Modern methods?” There is nothing 
new in selling. Just refinements of the 
old basic ideas—which are: quality prod- 
ucts, merchandised right, will sell. The 
“Special Today” plan is just one of these 
refinements as applied to the sale of 
baked goods. 








California Bakers and 
Show Exhibits 


UCH of the success of this year’s 
M food show held at Los Angeles, 

Oct. 23-29, is attributed to the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of millers and 
bakers. As a medium of publicity for 
their products, the consensus of opinion 
among these exhibitors is that it “pro- 
duces results.” 

The Log Cabin Bread Co. had as its 
display a log cabin occupying a prom- 
inent position at the main entrance. 
Mountain streams ran on either side, con- 
verging at a point immediately in front 
of the exhibit. One of these streams was 
white, representing milk, while the other, 
of an amber color, represented honey, 
indicative of the milk and honey com- 
bination emphasized in Log Cabin bread. 
This makes the third consecutive year 
Log Cabin has been represented in the 
local food show. “We have had ex- 
cellent results from the food show ex- 
hibits,” L. A. Stump, secretary of the 
company, declared. “We find that it is 
a good medium of advertising.” 

The Continental Baking Corporation 
was well represented with a double ex- 
hibit of Holsum bread and Hostess 
cakes. A large loving cup was exhibited 
by the Holsum Bakery, Beverly Hills, 
which it had won in competition with all 
the plants in the Continental company’s 
chain. 

Mrs. Anna Matthews, domestic science 
expert, was in charge of the Holsum ex- 
hibit, and she explained in detail the ex- 
cellent quality of this company’s prod- 
ucts. Samples of various brands of 
Hostess cake were given to visitors, and 
a special demonstrator was present to 
explain the quality and prices of this 
product. Bread and butter sandwiches 
in brown, whole wheat, and white bread 
were also given to visitors. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s exhibit 
consisted of a gigantic replica of a sack 
of this company’s flour, with the interior 
brightly illuminated to show a picture of 
a modern family at the dinner table, 
partaking of food baked from Globe 
A-1 flour. Miss Winona Peterson was 
in charge of the booth. 

Fred Olson, of Olson’s Bakery, had a 
practical exhibit which greeted the vis- 
itors right at the entrance. Mr. Olson 
appreciates the value of good advertis- 
ing, and his “O So Good” billboards are 
to be observed all over southern Cali- 
fornia. He had had a motion picture 
made right in his baking plant, showing 
every process of baking the bread and 
its ultimate delivery. His small daugh- 
ter, who has posed for his billboards, was 
the leading character in the picture which 
was screened at the show by projecting 
machines made in the shape of a large 
loaf of Olson’s bread. Small loaves, con- 
taining balloons, were given away. Gene 
Hauch, manager of the booth, related the 
details of operating a modern bakery, 
and answered numerous questions. In 
the center of the booth was a specially 
made delivery truck in the form of a 
loaf of bread, with the company’s name 
emblazoned on both sides, together with 
the slogan, “O So Good.” 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. featured 
butterballs in its display. This product 
is a new kind of shortbread, being widely 
distributed along the Pacific Coast. A 
snow scene, poo Ba of the company’s 
Snowflakes, attracted a constant stream 
of people to the booth. It consisted of 
a snow-crusted mountain in the back- 
ground, with fir treees in bold relief. A 
pioneer’s log cabin stood in the fore- 
ground, with a river running beside it. 
The trade name, “Butterballs,” hung in 
a half circle across the back of the booth, 
was composed of the pieces of short- 


Millers Find That Food 
Produce Results 


bread. Mrs. Anna Creager and Mrs. 
Carrie Courtney were in charge of the 
booth. 

H. G. Cubbison, president of the Cub- 
bison Cracker Co., had personal charge 
of his booth, and his special whole wheat 
and flaxseed crackers were featured in 
the display, along with his whole wheat 
Melba toast. The booth was artistically 


decorated in blue and orange, with the 
various packaged products forming the 
center of big orange flowers on a blue 
Many sam- 


background of the booth. 


ples were given to visitors, Mr. Cubbi- 
son, whose business has grown from 
nothing into a prosperous shop within 
a few years, stated that he had been an 
exhibitor at the food show every year. 

The Pacific Macaroni Co.’s booth was 
a veritable riot of macaroni and spa- 
ghetti, arranged in many designs and 
fantastic shapes. Whole wheat macaroni, 
under the trade name of Vitimin, was 
featured by the demonstrators. Ninety 
varieties of macaroni were on display 
by this firm, and “Fifteen Ways to Please 
Your Husband” was the title of a small 
advertising recipe booklet given to vis- 
itors. 

“Friendly Franco” is a slogan that the 
Franco-American Bread Co. tried to put 
over at the show. Several men, dressed 
to resemble heads of wheat, were con- 
stantly in evidence, causing the children 
as well as grownups many ye Ba Wal- 
ter H. Eseman, general manager of this 
firm, directed the operations of the booth. 
Auto stickers and dolls representing the 
“Friendly Franco” slogan were freely 
distributed among visitors, as well as 
sandwiches of Franco bread. 

Stanley Langendorf, of the Langen- 
dorf Baking Co., was responsible in a 
large measure for the success of this 
company’s exhibit. In its new local 





Olson Baking Co. Exhibit at the Los Angeles Food Show, Illustrating an Automobile 
Made in the Shape of a Loaf of Bread 





Bishop & Co.’s Exhibit at the Recent Food Show in Los Angeles 
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plant, purchased from the McGavin 
Baking Co. some time ago, the Langen- 
dorf concern has established a profitable 
business, materially aided by billboards 
placed at vantage points over southern 
California. A rye bread, which, it was 
claimed, had enjoyed 50 years’ popular- 
ity in California, was featured at the 
booth where Miss Gwendolyn Braham 
was in charge. 

The Davis Perfection Bread Co. had 
an attractive exhibit, carrying out the 
novel idea of a huge doughnut labeled 
“The Royal Order of Optimistic Do- 
nuts.” Packed and unpacked cakes, of 
many shapes and kinds, were presented 
in small illuminated inclosures resem- 
bling theater boxes, all gilded artistically 
and topped by two enormous vases filled 
with flowers. A large wedding cake, on 
top of which were figures of a bride and 
groom advancing to the altar, was fea- 
tured in the center of the booth, while 
toast, fruit cake and doughnuts were 
given to all visitors. 

Joseph Roberts, sales manager for the 
Mac-Kek-Nee Bread Co., was respon- 
sible for a very unique booth. In an 
effort to familiarize the public with his 
company’s name, he had paddle wheels 
made with the letters comprising the 
trade name, and paddles were distributed 
among callers who, if they held the lucky 
letters, were given prizes of large loaves 
of bread. Visitors crowded about the 
booth in an endeavor to be the lucky 
ones. 

In Bishop & Co.’s booth were four 
large revolving wheels, onto which scores 
of Bishop products had been secured. A 
special lighting system had been em- 
ployed to illuminate this display, and 
the constant motion of the wheels caused 
a riot of colors to play almost constantly 
over the booth. The company’s goods 
were also displayed in large showcases. 

The Sperry Flour Co., with R. V. An- 
derson, assistant sales manager, in 
charge, featured Drifted Snow flour. To 
prove its baking qualities, Mrs, Taff, a 
well-known food expert, baked an aver- 
age of 1,800 small biscuits every day, 
making over 12,000 in all, which were 
distributed to visitors. Other lines fea- 


tured were Snowflake cake flour and 
all of the Sperry cereal products. An 
added attraction was the registration of 


all visitors, to whom free Sperry Cook 
books will be mailed about Dec. 1. On 
the closing day of the show, one of 
Sperry’s homing pigeons was released 
from the auditorium, in order to decide 
a special contest for grocers who had 
previously guessed the time it would re- 
quire the pigeon to fly from there to the 
company’s plant on Fruitland Avenue. 

The Bradley Pie Co. had a real action 
booth, for over 3,000 pies were sold over 
the counter during the first day, accord- 
ing to R. H. Bradlet, manager of the 
local concern. Pies were conspicuously 
placed in showcases. This firm sells its 
output mostly to the restaurant trade. 

The Superior-Wheeler Cake Co.'s 
booth, in charge of Miss Zarie Palout- 
zian, was dressed with a special setting 
that depicted the infernal regions. Miss 
Susan Mason, garbed as Satan, repre- 
sented this company’s delicious devil’s 
food cakes, while Miss Violet Valor, 
dressed in the guise of an angel with 
flapping wings and flowing white robe, 
symbolized the angel’s food cake. 

Fould’s Macaroni Products booth dis- 
played a clever design of a model pub- 
lic market. This scheme was carried 
out very effectively by the figure of 4 
large doll, representing a housewife, 
shown emerging from the market, in 
which was a complete display of Fould’s 
flour products. J. H. Murray, who was 
in charge of the booth, declared that 
over 25,000 walking doll advertising 
novelties and 7,000 sample packages of 
macaroni were distributed to visitors at 
the show. 





DODGE STATISTICS! 

An enterprising statistician has figured 
that the 2,000,000 cars which Dodge 
Bros., Inc., have built and sold in the 
past 12 years must have traveled a total 
distance equal to 600,000 trips from the 
earth to the moon. He estimates their 
total mileage at 150,000,000,000. 
placed end to end they would make 4 
line that would extend from New York 
City to San Francisco, and back as fat 
as Indianapolis, he says. 
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STABLISHED upon the sound 
E theories that beauty is desirable 

even in a bakeshop, that friendli- 
ness furnishes an admirable selling at- 
mosphere, and that the public gladly 
will patronize that store which offers 
quality goods that taste right, the 
Dutch Oven recently was opened at 
5403 Lyndale Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

The shop is operated by Blanche 
Benton Lonegren, formerly of Boston. 
Her husband, Carl Lonegren, an ac- 
countant, assists her in its management. 

There are thousands of bakeries in 
the United States and Canada that sell 
good products; there are thousands 
that are neat and sanitary and friend- 
ly; but there are few shops more pleas- 
ing to the casual customer’s eye than 
the Dutch Oven. 

For a number of years Mrs. Lonegren 
had done a successful business in plum 
puddings and fruit cakes, establishing a 
mail order trade in these products in 
1926. Both she and Mr. Lonegren de- 
cided to study sweet goods and bread 
making, and they enrolled at Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, school of baking last 
year. Subsequently they opened their 
attractive shop near the outskirts of 
Minneapolis, in a good residential district 
where business possibilities were good. 

As indicated in the accompanying il- 
lustration of the shop’s interior, the ar- 
rangement is made to resemble a garden 
outside a little Dutch house. The trees 
and the garden seat add realism to the 
scene. Where customers, entering a less 
attractive shop, might grow impatient if 
they had to wait a moment for the sales- 
girl, here they seat themselves in the 
“garden” and study the clever decora- 
tions. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Lonegren make an 
effort to be in the shop and serve the 
customers as much as possible, thus be- 
coming better acquainted with their trade 
and being more able to learn its desires. 
Their sales policy may be summed up 
in their slogan, “The Friendly Little 
Bake Shop,” which strikes the tenor of 
the store’s congenial atmosphere. 

According to Mrs. Lonegren, the Dutch 
Oven is at present advertised mainly by 
house-to-house circulars and direct mail. 
For example, a neat little card, recently 
sent out, read: 


“In A Garden— 


Far out from the busy metropolis 
you will discover a charming shop 
where you may leisurely choose de- 
liciously crisp rolls, fancy breads, 
dainty pastries, or luscious little 
cakes and cookies—or plan, with an 
experienced baker, surprisingly dif- 
ferent delicacies for your parties. 
Out where the air is fresh and the 
sky is blue. — 

Tue Durcu Oven, 
Lyndale Avenue South at Fifty- 
fourth Street.” 


In addition to sending out circulars, 
the operators of the Dutch Oven employ 
the telephone to call regular customers 
regarding “special” attractions on hand 
that day or the following. In all deal- 
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In a Garden 


By .fohn P. Broderick 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Lonegren and Their Novel Minneapolis Bakeshop 


ings the personal contact idea is em- 
phasized. 

Honey bread is one of the selling 
“features” of the Dutch Oven. Sweet 
rolls, cakes and pies and specially or- 
dered decorative cakes are also popular. 

“As a result of our effort to explain 
the quality of our products to custom- 
ers, we receive many special orders,” 
Mrs. Lonegren said. “We make any 


kind of baked goods to order on reason- - 


able notice. We find that the house- 
wives are taking advantage of our serv- 
ice. While the shop is as yet in its in- 
fancy, the number of customers who re- 
turn and compliment us on the ‘good- 
ness’ of our cakes and breads is very 
gratifying.” 

Speaking’ of the effort to make the 


Dutch Oven most attractive, Mrs, Lone- 
gren said: 

“People enjoy buying in an attractive 
shop. Quality production pays big divi- 
dends. We are striving to gain the con- 
fidence of the customers by producing a 
fine product. We hope to retain their 
confidence and good will by continued 
care and interest in the expressed de- 
sire of our patrons.” 

At present the Dutch Oven will more 
or less confine its selling efforts to the 
immediate residential district. Later the 
business may be expanded to take care 
of housewives who live in more distant 
territory and who telephone to the Dutch 
Oven for goods recommended to them by 
friends living out near Lyndale at Fifty- 
fourth Street. 








Increased Plant Efficiency Discussed at 
Quality Bakers’ Meeting 


EMBERS of the Quality Bakers of 
America met at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, Oct. 31- 

Nov. 3, for their tenth general confer- 
ence, which was celebrated as a jubilee 
conference. 

Of particular interest to the industry 
as a whole were the various problems 
taken up in every phase of the baking 
business. The outstanding feature was 
a study of means and methods of in- 
creasing the efficiency of operating the 
plants, eliminating leaks and losses, and 
bringing every factor up to the maximum 
of efficiency, including production, pur- 
chasing, advertising, sales promotion 
and cost accounting, through a more ef- 
ficient executive direction, so that new 
standards of efficiency and performance 
will be set that will not only protect the 
standing of the individual baker but will 
tend to make the consumers’ dollar worth 
more and thereby widen the whole mar- 
ket. 

The members of the organization were 
welcomed to New York by Charles Wes- 
ley Dunn, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association: of Retail Grocers. 
He stated that big scale operation is 
now finding its place in distribution as 
well as in production, and is bringing 


about notable economies. He said that 
the chain store was here to stay, and 
must be reckoned with accordingly, and 
that the service or independent grocer 
must become efficient if he is to survive. 
He pointed out five restraints that ap- 
ply to the chain store, but stated that 
the independent retailer need have no 
fear if he had his business organized 
on common sense lines; also that a baker, 
to protect his outlets, must aggressively 
and actively help grocers to merchandise 
bread of individuality and of uniform 
goodness, backed by good service and 
consistent advertising of a brand name, 
to identify it to the consumer. 

Louis Storck, of the Storck Baking 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., president of 
the Quality Bakers of America, respond- 
ed on behalf of the organization to Mr. 
Dunn’s address of welcome. Following 
Mr. Storck’s talk, the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the organization 
was made by O. F. Parker, of the Park- 
er-Buckey Baking Co., New Britain, 
Conn., treasurer of the Quality Bakers 
of America. 

The keynote of the conference was 
sounded by Ivan B. Nordhen, secretary, 
in his talk on “Progress—And the Needs 
of the New Co-operation.” Mr. Nord- 
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hem outlined the remarkable growth of 
the Quality Bakers of America since its 
inception five years ago. He told how 
the organization had grown from an 
office with a few hundred feet of floor 
space to one with 10,000 feet; how the 
original staff consisted of five people, 
and now more than 75 are needed to 
carry on the work; how its purchasing 
volume and purchasing power and in- 
fiuence have grown, and even more im- 
portant, the steady progress of mem- 
bers’ sales of bread of a quality stand- 
ard that has shown steady improvement, 
year by year. 

Mr. Nordhem called attention to the 
efforts of the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica to increase efficiency, to keep abreast 
of the times in new ideas, and the appli- 
cation of these ideas. He told of the 
importance of knowing costs, knowing 
the merchandising possibilities of the 
territory, plugging the leaks and losses, 
consistent advertising, proper supervi- 
sion and follow-up, and in fact a com- 
plete knowledge of the business and its 
careful supervision. He said that bakery 
success today demanded better methods, 
new ideas, and executives who can an- 
alyze, act and produce. 

The four days of the conference were 
devoted strictly to business meetings. . 
All kinds of production, purchasing, 
sales, advertising and cost accounting 
problems were discussed and answered in 
committee meetings and on the open 
floor of the conference. 

One speaker was Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
professor of marketing at Columbia 
University, who outlined “The Meaning 
of the New Competition.” 

Joseph Husson, president of the Eleto 
Co., one of the prominent delivery organ- 
izations in metropolitan New York, gave 
the conference some very interesting 
facts and figures with respect to the cost 
and upkeep of trucks and the importance 
of close supervision in order to cut costs. 

The annual get-together dinner was 
held in the Empire Room of the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria. It was a combination 
dinner, dance and Hallowe’en party, 
with entertainers from some of the lead- 
ing Broadway productions and a skit by 
the staff of the organization. 

The chairmen of the various commit- 
tees for this conference were as follows: 
manufacturing, Robert C. Hollister, 
Cortland (N. Y.) Baking Co; purchas- 
ing, G. William Phillips, Salisbury (Md.) 
Baking Co; advertising, W. P. Walsh, 
Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, Ind; sales 
promotion, C. W. Buckey, Parker-Buckey 
Baking Co., New Britain, Conn; mem- 
bership, F. A. Hollister, Cortland (N. 
Y.) Baking Co; accounting and cost com- 
parison, Roy B. Seeman, Bixler Baking 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The conference closed with a sum- 
mary of all the sessions by W. S. Alli- 
son, chairman of the operating committee 
of the organization. 





CHRISTIE BROWN REFINANCING 

Toronto, Ont.—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of Christie, Brown & 
Co., Ltd., biscuit manufacturer, Toronto, 
it was decided to redeem all the pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, at a price of 
$115 per share and accrued dividend. 
Redemption is subject to the privilege 
of conversion into common on the basis 
of three shares of common for each pre- 
ferred share held. The present market 
value of the common stock is 66, which 
would mean 198 for one preferred share, 
whereas the redemption price is only 
115. Earnings of this company for the 
first six months of 1927 showed that 
profits were about double those of the 
first half of the previous year. 

Reports of a merger of Christie, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., with the National Biscuit 
Co. have been going the rounds of the 
stock market, but these rumors have not 
been confirmed. 





RESTRAINING A SALESMAN 

Toronto, Ont.—The Ideal Bread Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, is seeking an injunction 
to restrain a salesman from revealing to 
other bread companies the names of its 
customers within certain territories. The 
injunction is also to prevent the defend- 
ant acting as a bread or cake salesman 
for himself or for any other person, 
firm or corporation. In addition, plain- 


tiff asks for $1,000 as damages for al- 
leged breach of contract. 
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“Business Notions fe or the “Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








HAT is the most desirable loca- 

tion for a retail bakery? This 

question may be of no interest to 

the baker who is now well established, 

but always a certain number of others, 

for various reasons, are looking for new 

locations. They may have 

WHAT IS A _ sold their old plant, they 

GOOD RETAIL may be dissatisfied with 

BAKERY their present site, or they 

LOCATION? may desire to open an 
additional shop. 

The desirability of locations for retail 
bakery sites is often judged on the basis 
of the number of people passing daily. 
It is taken for granted that a certain 
percentage of such passersby are pros- 
pective customers, and hence this method 
of determining the desirability of retail 
bakery locations is followed. However, 
unless the people passing by can be 
turned into customers for bakery prod- 
ucts, their presence will mean nothing 
to the baker. It is just as important to 
know the purpose of people passing a 
store as it is to know the numbers. If 
the location is in a neighborhood where 
people go to do their daily shopping, 
then it is a desirable site, but if it is 
merely on a street where a number of 
people go for a walk, its sales potentiali- 
ties are small. Before selecting a site 
for a new shop, the baker must make 
sure that it is a “buying” location. 

* * 


HILE it is true that the owner of 

a retail grocery store is the one 
who usually does the actual buying of 
bread and the various other products he 
handles, nevertheless he, personally, sells 
only a part of the prod- 

THE VALUE ucts he buys, and often 
OF CLERK’S he is influenced in_ his 
CO-OPERA- purchases by the clerks 
TION in his store. He believes 
their advice is based 

upon what they hear from his customers, 
and hence he is inclined to act upon it. 
This situation is called to attention 
merely to stress the necessity of bread 
salesmen for wholesale bakeries doing 
what they can to win the support of the 
retail clerks in the stores which they 





serve. If, due to some thoughtlessness 
or purposeful slight on the part of a 
bakery’s representative, the clerks be- 
come antagonistic to him, decreased, if 
not completely lost, business is bound to 
result. 

The clerks of today are the store own- 
ers of tomorrow, and a bakery must 
stress to its sales representatives the 
necessity of gaining their good will and 
co-operation. It will mean better busi- 
ness both for today and for tomorrow. 

* . 


THE cost of operating a fleet of trucks 
is an important item with every 
wholesale bakery of any size whatever. 
The difference between profit or loss 
shown by a driver-salesman often lies 
in the truck operation 
INVESTIGATE cost. Consequently, many 
BEFORE bakeries have developed 
BLAMING rather elaborate and con- 
THE DRIVER clusive systems of re- 
ports on such items, and 
the route man whose expenses are higher 
than those of his fellow-workers is likely 
to be regarded with disfavor by the 
management, 

All things being equal, the driver who 
keeps his repair bills down to a mini- 
mum is a more valuable man than the 
one who constantly has to have expensive 
repairs made on the trucks he uses. In- 
cidentally, we are not here taking into 
consideration the sales ability of the 
driver-salesman. However, before an 
operator of a truck is blamed for his 
expenses being higher than those of his 
fellow-workers, an investigation should 
be made of the conditions under which 
the different trucks are run. 

For instance, a truck operated in a 
residential neighborhood where all the 
streets are in excellent condition and 
rough roads never encountered, naturally 
will cost less for maintenance than will 
a machine run over a route where bad 
roads predominate and hard usage is 
inevitable. It may be that while the 
total expense for maintaining the truck 
in the latter case is greater than in the 
former, the operator is really making as 
good a record, all things considered, as 


A NEW retail bakery at Fort Wayne, Ind., owned by George J. Geller, is attracting 
much attention with its several new features. 


The building, a one-story affair, 


of the latest design and construction, was so arranged that the ovens and mixing 
and wrapping machinery in the rear are fully visible to customers in the front of 


the store. 


There are French windows between the salesroom and the bakeshop, so 
that customers can see how clean and sanitary the latter is, and so they can see 


the one whose costs are lighter. The 
management of a wholesale bakery 
should investigate such conditions before 
blaming a driver. Otherwise an injustice 
is likely to occur, and a good salesman 
to be lost to the organization. 
* #* 
AMONG a certain class of sales di- 
rectors in the wholesale baking in- 
dustry there exists a belief that when 
a new driver-salesman is needed, the ne 
way that one can be obtained is throug 
inducing a competitor’s 


SOURCES OF representative to make a 
NEW change. This thought is 
SALESMEN predicated upon the be- 


lief that only experienced 
bread salesmen can be depended upon 
to produce results. 

Other industries, including milling, 
have been possessed of the same belief, 
but gradually this is being proven a 
fallacy. Men, as long as they have the 
right character and receive the proper 
sort of sales training in the bakery, can 
be quickly developed into successful 
salesmen. The bakery which adopts this 
policy in the securing of new salesmen 
will benefit from the advantage of having 
its men trained in the way in which it 
does business, and it will prevent much 
hard feeling from developing among 
competitors through the “stealing” of 
salesmen. 

* #*# 
REGARDLESS of how successful a 
man may be in one business under- 
taking, it by no means is a_ positive 
guaranty that he will be equally so in 


another. Various factors may enter into 

success in one case, and 
PROPER be entirely lacking in an- 
PLACING OF other. This is as true 
SALESMEN for the success of sales- 
ESSENTIAL men on bread routes as it 


is for business executives. 
In other words, a salesman may be quite 
successful on one route, but, due to dif- 
ferent conditions, make a dismal failure 
in another locality, though exerting 
equally strenuous efforts. 
Selecting the proper salesman for the 
right territory is largely up to the direc- 





tor of sales. He must recognize the 
class of grocers to be found in each ter- 
ritory served by his company, and it is 
his place to see that the right men are 
found for each route. The records of 
sales organizations are full of instances 
of men highly successful in one territory 
being transferred to another, where their 
work proved to be greatly disappointing. 
This merely goes to prove that placing 
men in their right surroundings is im- 
portant, and the sales manager who is 
successful in his judging of men in this 
manner is usually outstanding in other 
respects, 
* # 
THE owner or general manager of a 
wholesale bakery is nearly always in 
close personal touch with his production 
machinery, he knows just what methods 
his accounting department uses, and he 
is thoroughly familiar 


GETTING with the theoretical func- 
SALES IN- tioning of the various 
FORMATION other departments of the 
AT FIRST business. Usually all of 
HAND this knowledge he has 


gained at first hand. 

But what of the sales work of his men 
out in the field? The routes of his 
driver-salesmen often cover a wide ter- 
ritory, and he assumes that too much of 
his time would be required were he to 
pay much attention to them personally. 
Therefore, the customary procedure is 
for him to have reports prepared, from 
which he judges what is going on out on 
the routes. 

It is generally admitted, however, that 
a little firsthand information is worth 
mountains of reports. It is easy to mis- 
construe what is written, and at best the 
exact picture of existing conditions can- 
not be procured through secondhand 
sources. The manager of a wholesale 
bakery should set aside definite periods 
for the purpose of going over the terri- 
tories served by his plant to get the re- 
action of the retail grocers to his prod- 
uct, and from them learn the opinion of 
the buying public. To the objection that 
the general manager of a wholesale plant 
cannot afford the time for this, it may 





every step in the process of baking. Mr. Geller is a firm believer in the proper 


display of baked goods. 


His show window, pictured above, is very attractive, a” 


is causing much comment. Mr. Geller has had 43 years’ experience in the baking 


business at Fort Wayne, Ind., Chicago and other cities. 


He resigned recently as 


manager of the Federal Bakery, Fort Wayne, which position he had held for 
seven years. 
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well be pointed out that some of the 
leading executives of the largest and 
most successful businesses of all kinds 
in this country spend much time in this 
manner, and they unanimously declare 
that it is among their most profitable 
activities. 
7” * 
prok some time we have been going 
through a period of “easy money,” so 
called for the lack of a better term. By 
this is meant that interest rates on bor- 
rowed money have been comparatively 
low, and that credit has 
GUARD been fairly easy to ob- 
AGAINST tain. Banking resources 
OVER- have been ample to grant 
EXPANSION credit in liberal amounts, 
where justified, and it 
has not been particularly difficult for the 
average business man, known to his 
banker, to secure loans. 

While theoretically this situation is a 
most happy one, and certainly it is far 
better than when business is confronted 
with difficulty in making necessary loans, 
nevertheless the fact that a baker can 
secure credit with which to expand his 
business should not lead him to take this 
step merely because it is possible. No 
matter at what interest rate money is 
borrowed, it must be paid back eventu- 
ally, and a slight difference in. rates 
should not be a deciding factor in busi- 
ness expansion. This should be based 
upon the needs and possibilities of a 
business, whether it be a bakery or any 
other type of industry, and not upon the 
mere ability to borrow money cheaply. 

* * 


CAPITAL is put into a business, a 
bakery the same as any other, to 
yield a satisfactory return in the form 
of dividends, or interest. Many factors, 
of course, enter into the results obtained. 

Production, sales and in- 


PROPER numerable other items all 
USES OF exert an influence upon 
CAPITAL the earnings of the busi- 


ness. 

However, in addition to these items, 
the proper proportionment of money in 
the various phases of the business is also 
of the upmost importance if it is to yield 
the greatest possible returns. For in- 
stance, an excessive amount of money 
may be paid in wages in a wholesale 
bakery, when a curtailment of this figure 
and an increased investment in machin- 
ery may, in the long run, reduce costs 
and yield a greater return upon the total 
investment. 

This is but one instance of how the 
proper apportionment of money in a 
business is an important item. Undoubt- 
edly there are innumerable other ways 
in which the management of a bakery, 
either wholesale or retail, could adjust 
the workings of its capital to better 
advantage. Frequently the feeling of 
need for additional capital for the ex- 
pansion of a business can be answered 
by a readjustment of that which is al- 
ready available. 

* * 


THE retail baker cannot compel the 
people of his neighborhood, much less 
those of other localities, to visit his store. 
Every neighborhood usually has several 
retail bakeries in it, and grocery stores 
also offer competition 
NECESSITIES through carrying bakery 
IN MEETING goods. No baker has a 
COMPETITION monopoly on breadstuffs 
P in his community, and he 
is, therefore, in constant competition 
with other business men who offer the 
Public like commodities. 

It is necessary for him to attract trade 
by other means than the mere fact that 

is in business and ready to serve the 
Public. This is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of at least a proper share of 
the business of his immediate community, 
and particularly so if he hopes to attract 
trade from wider areas. 

Atere are many ways in which the re- 
tail baker may meet this business 
pecage Ad chief among them being adver- 

ing, quality products, service and the 
eeearance of his place. All of these 
ee are important in themselves, but 
or a baker to meet successfully the com- 
petition with which he is confronted to- 
y, both within the industry and from 
nite influences, not one can be over- 
ooked without an unhappy result to the 

of the shop. 
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GETTING A PROPER SHARE OF THE 
XMAS SHOPPING BUDGET 
By Fred E. Kunkel 


IVE, aggressive bakers will find the holiday season an excellent opportunity 
for cashing in to good advantage on the Christmas shopping budget of 
the average family, by planning their holiday business campaign now. 

Three or four circulars, printed in colors, festooned with hully and ever- 
green, each arranged just a little differently in style and make-up, but each 
centering on the same ideas, will go over big in getting more than a fair share 
of Christmas business, if they are mailed to customer-and-prospect lists about 
10 days apart and beginning the mail-sales campaign about Nov. 30, the 
second mailing being on Dec. 10, and the last on Dec. 20,—the latter being 
the final or last minute urge and clincher,—each circular revolving about the 
attractive idea of “Why Not Have Good Eats for Christmas?” 

A word as to color. The reason is apparent, but while single color cir- 
culars will suffice and cost less, it pays in the end to use highly colored ones, 
because of their universal eye attraction and appeal, and because they compel 
a reading more quickly than the drab, monotonous, single color, black. The 
child’s zest for gayly colored pictures persists all through life, and the baker 
might as well cash in on this frailty of human nature by paying a trifle more 
for two- or three-tone color combinations in his advertising circulars. 

Any baker who will take the trouble to plan a neat, attractive, well- 
illustrated circular which pictures various appetizing foods for the Christmas 
season, describing them enticingly in the form of “Good Eats for Christmas,” 
and who mails them out to the trade in the form of a fetching circular, will 
be rewarded with results and orders for the holiday season. 

Such a plan, used by an enterprising baker last year, surprised him with 
returns. By using three mailings, at 10-day intervals, they will act as a constant 
reminder against delay and are sure to produce the maximum business, as 
compared to single mailings. The baker in question found such excellent 
returns coming in from his mailing of the only circular he had prepared, 
that he rushed to the printer to get more, and barely got them out in time for 
the last few days of the Christmas season. Hence our reminder that three 
be used, and that they be prepared now. 

The progressive baker who can develop an attention winning, sales com- 
pelling circular will achieve astonishing results, and captivate many buyers and 
prospective purchasers who might otherwise remain at a perpetual distance, 
and who might do their Christmas buying elsewhere. By getting in on the 
ground floor early with your advertising circular, you can record the largest 
December in history. 

The circular used by the baker in question was very effective in attract- 
ing customers, although it consisted simply of mailing out a threefold circular 
in a No, 18 envelope, which was small enough to be carried about in a woman’s 
purse or a man’s coat pocket, and which was so attractively set up in colors 
and punctuated with such vivid descriptions that the desire to purchase be- 
came wellnigh irresistible. 

The first page of the folder which met the prospective customer’s eye, when 
withdrawn from the envelope (which, by the way, was also decorated in true 
Christmas style), was blank except for the smile of greeting—clad in holly and 
evergreen—which read: “Here Are Many Valuable Hints to Assist You in 
Preparing Your Menu Over the Christmas Holidays—Why Not Place Your 
Orders Now?” 

The next fold of the circular contained a list, ruled off into a number of 
lines, for the customer’s convenience in making up her order from the sug- 
gestions contained on the remaining pages of the circular, thus: 


FILL IN THE BLANKS 


Let This Be Your Tentative List of Good Eats for Christmas 
Place Order for Good Christmas Gift for Price 


The other folds of the circular were given over to persuasive and convinc- 
ing “sales talk,’ such as “Why not make this a real lovable Christmas? Why 
not start early this year, deciding upon what you will want for yourself and 
what might make a good Christmas Gift for a friend or relative, by using the 
Buying Guide on the preceding page? Why not select such good eats as 
everybody secretly hopes you will have? And what could be more acceptable 
than any one of the numerous delicacies suggested within the confines of this 
circular? Scan the illustrations carefully, then select those which you know 
your home folks and friends will most appreciate!” 

The rest of the circular was devoted to attracting attention and fostering 
desire in well-defined groupings, and was aimed to arouse immediate buying 
impulses in these various items of Christmas suggestions, by means of challeng- 
ing illustrations, strikingly presented, including the surroundings in which they 
would appear on the table. Each item was concisely described in two or three 
lines, with price tags affixed, so that all the customer had to do was to go over 
the circular and make selections at will. 

The circular was so planned as to carry a host of valuable buying sug- 
gestions to each printed page, and pictured a wide variety, running the gamut 
of fancy cakes with creamy fillings, pretty icings, fairy decorations; fruit cake 
made from an old English recipe with choice imported fruits; pound cake, 
superfine in quality, unmatchable in toothsome goodness; plum puddings, pies, 
etc., which it was stated would please every one and prove a wonderful surprise 
if sent to a friend or relative as a practical Christmas gift. 

Another part of the circular was in the form of an order blank for the con- 
venience of customers in sending in their orders: 


I am interested in your Good Eats for Christmas. Kindly send the fol- 
lowing items to myself and friends noted below: 


Name Address Article Price 
Herewith find my check for §$..........s.00:. 
Charge to My QCCOURG «= = § ccccccccccccces 
Beene CeO et vt! on ® ep Wb adiaw cc wee 
Deliver December ......... 
POs habe eek cons th eee ereds 6000400 Ra0 406 oud 08 02's oe 
ONES 00 86 o6a6c cet tn amdincndsascescarsscase? 


The custemer was told to fill in the “tentative list” first, before making out 
the above order blank, so as to save mistakes and to promote ease and surety 
in ordering. 

“Last Christmas you were very busy,” the circular reads in conclusion. 
“At the last desperate moment, just before it was too late, you rushed out 
and bought something. You probably did not get what you would have pur- 
chased had you taken more time to decide or bought before the others had 
“picked the cream”; this is a common experience with all of us at Christmas time. 

“Why not start in early this year—sit down right now and make up a 
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list. What could be more practical than 
any one of the numerous delicacies sug- 
gested in this circular?” 

The persuasive buying suggestions 
thrown out by this circular enabled this 
baker to cash in on the Christmas spirit 
far beyond his ordinary expectations. At 
the same time the average baker will find 
that this plan very effectively supple- 
ments any newspaper advertising that 
may be used during the holiday season. 
Through this more direct, more personal 
and individualized appeal, it is also pos- 
sible to produce more business than 
might otherwise have been achieved. 


SALES PROMOTION MEETING 
OF PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Over 50 bakery 
salesmen and bakery owners from vari- 
ous sections of the state attended the 
first conference of the Pennsylvania 
chapter of the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association at the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, on Nov. 10. 

Robert A. White, chairman, presided 
over the meeting, which was preceded 
by a luncheon. After a few words of 
greeting by Mr. White and Gerard R. 
Williams, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, Carl F. Stroehman, 
of Stroehman Bros., Williamsport, Pa., 
was introduced as leader of the confer- 
ence. There were five questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Stroehman, as follows: 

Do you think in terms of sales, or 
production ? 

Do you have a sales policy? 

Do your sales and production depart- 
ments co-ordinate? 

Are you satisfied with your salesmen 
as the personal representatives of your 
company ? 

How do you prevent the chain store 
from taking your business? 

The discussion on the five questions 
lasted all afternoon, and the salesmen 
were loath to discontinue the conference. 
The point was brought out that it was 
essential to secure the co-operation of 
both the sales and production depart- 
ments in order to make the bakery busi- 
ness a success. In the matter of uni- 
forms for salesmen there was a wide 
difference of opinion, the defenders giv- 
ing some valuable suggestions as to why 
uniforms were a part of good business. 

The next conference will be held at 
the time of the midyear meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Harrisburg, Jan. 9-10. 

Those who attended the conference in- 
cluded A. E, Fishel, W. E. Fishel, Fish- 
el’s Bakery, York; J. K. Freymeyer, P. 
R. Eckinger, Freymeyer’s Bakery, Eliza- 
bethtown; J. J. Link, William E. Link, 
New Model Bakery, Columbia; Benjamin 
Apple, John A. Apple, J. D. Bauer, But- 
ter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury; Albert 
S. Schmidt, Thomas B. Schmidt, 
Schmidt’s, Bakery, Harrisburg; E. S. 
Manbeck, M. E. Manbeck, Robert A. 
White, E. D. Hill, Manbeck Baking Co., 
Harrisburg; C. S> Goodman, Bricker 
Baking Co., Lancaster; G. R. Williams, 
J. A. Purcell, W. B. Van Camp, H. B. 
Watkins, R. W. Carey, O. W. McGregor, 
J. T. Wright, B. Y. Bertram, Williams 
Bakery, Scranton and Wilkes-Barre; J. 
P. Saylor, Saylor’s Bakery, Tamaqua; 
Carl F. Stroehman, Stroehman Bros., 
Williamsport. 

Others were H. J. Hoffman, A. H. 
Newman, Hagerty Baking Co., Philips- 
burg; W. F. Seaman, Seaman’s Bakery, 
Hamburg; Robert R. Schofer, Schofer’s 
Quality Bakery, Reading; Andrew 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading; R. W. 
Britton, Firch Baking Co., Erie; H. B. 
MacNeal, Pittsburgh Pretzel Co., Pitts- 
burgh; G. A. Wilde, Wilde’s Bakery, 
Pittsburgh; R. E. Weaver, Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia; J. Fritsche, 
Freihofer Baking Co., Sunbury; H. B. 
Wolf, Freihofer Baking Co., Harrisburg; 
J. L. Raines, A. L. Hawk, Bethlehem 
Baking Co., Bethlehem; C. L. Schulz, 
G. Russell, Schulz Baking Co., Potts- 
town; F. J. McLanehan, Pottsville Bak- 
ing Co., Pottsville; George H. Dare, 
Huber Baking Co., Wilmington, Del; C. 
C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh. 








According to the premier of Sas- 
katchewan, that province produces more 
wheat than all the other provinces of 
Canada combined. 
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DU BOIS-MILLER, INC., Chicago, 
midwest distributor for the Doughnut 
Machine Corporation, reports among re- 
cent installations of doughnut machines 
as follows: Downeyflake Shop, 110 North 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Indianapolis, 
standard size; E. L. Bloomster, 1153 
Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Lincoln type; 
J. H. Hamilton, Waukegan, IIl., Lincoln 
type. 


THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, is 
doing the engineering and architectural 
work on the new plant of the White Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis, and the large addi- 
tion being built to Schouten’s Bakery, 
Keokuk, Iowa. The first floor of the 
White plant is up, and the second floor 
is nearing completion. The cost of the 
addition to Schouten’s Bakery will be 
approximately $50,000. 


THE J. H. DAY COS Chicago office 
reports installing one of the new Thoro- 
bred loaf molders in the plant of the 
Heissler & Junge Co., and a molder for 
the Chicago Cream Fried Cake Co., Chi- 
cago. 2 


M. D. STONE, Chicago manager of the 
bulk crisco department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., spent a few days at the 
home offices of his company, Cincinnati, 
early this month. 


FREDERICK E. CLARKE, vice 
president of The Fleischmann Co., Chi- 
cago, returned on Nov. 16 from a 10- 
day trip to the South. Otto Cook, of the 
Chicago office, will return this week from 
visiting the company’s agencies in the 
Southwest. 


O. R. READ, secretary and director 
of sales for the Read Machinery Co., 
Inc., York, Pa., spent Nov. 2-3 at his 
concern’s Chicago offices. 


GEORGE P. REUTER, vice ,presi- 
dent of the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, 
stopped in Chicago on his way home 
from a trip to Iowa points and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn. 


HOMER F. ZIEGLER, sales man- 
ager for the cereal department, and 
Charles W. Staudinger, advertising man- 
ager, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., recently 
made extended business trips in the East. 


Cc. L. RUSSELL, vice president of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, recently made a several weeks’ 
business trip through the East. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, reports among re- 
cent installations the following: South- 
ern Ohio Baking Co.’s new plant, Man- 
chester, Ohio, two large-sized ovens; 
Ernest Heck, 7168 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago, one large-sized oven; Mrs. Anna 
Smith’s new shop, 6624 Sheridan Road, 
18-pan, double deck oven; Fred Joch- 
heim, Libertyville, Ill, a double deck 
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| Registered Bakery Brands 








The following bakery brands have been 
registered by the United States Patent 
Office: 

Better Best Biscuits; Los Angeles Biscuit 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal; biscuits, crackers and 
cakes. Use claimed since June 3, 1926. 

Dane-T-Bits; H. W. Clark Biscuit Co., 
North Adams, Mass; biscuits and crackers. 
Use claimed since July 19, 1927. 

Dupont’s Edgeworth Bread; 
pont, Auburn, Maine; bread. 
since Feb. 1, 1914. 

Honey Wheat Wafers; Honey Wheat Co., 
Kenosha, Wis; wafers. Use claimed since 
July 24, 1927. 

Protection Brand; Independent Baking 
Co., Davenport, Iowa; crackers, cookies, etc. 
Use claimed since Dec. 1, 1908. 

Soda Midgets; Independence Baking Co., 
Davenport, Iowa; crackers and biscuits. 
Use claimed since Nov. 1, 1901. 

Uneeda; National Biscuit Co., Jersey City, 
N. J; biscuits, cakes and cookies. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1927. 

Vabac; Virginia Baking Co., doing busi- 
ness as the Vabac Co., Richmond, Va; 
wafers. Use claimed since Sept. 1, 1927. 

Wisp; Johnson Educator Food Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass; cookies, crackers, etc. Use 
claimed since Feb. 4, 1927. 
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oven. Muetterties Bros., Elgin, IIl., 
have made numerous improvements to 
their plant and installed a large-sized 
Middleby-Marshall double deck oven. 


P. J. SHORTT, of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, was in New 
York recently. 


JULIUS FREEMAN, representative 
of the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., has opened headquarters at 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE ECONOMY PAPER PROD- 
UCTS CO., Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
bread wrappers and other paper prod- 
ucts, is planning an expansion program 
which will double the capacity of the 
plant. 


T. L. SMITH, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, stopped in 
Chicago on his way home from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


W. H. CLARK, general sales manager 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, spent Nov. 11-12 at his com- 
pany’s Chicago offices. 





NEW BAKERIES IN ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The baking capacity 
of St. Louis is being materially increased 
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by the construction of three large whole- 
sale bakeries by the Colonial Baking Co., 
the Ward Baking Co., and the White 
Baking Co. ; 

The Colonial Baking Co. is a part of 
the Campbell-Taggart Associate Bak- 
eries, Kansas City. Albert F. Welle, 
Sr., who has been engaged in the baking 
business in St. Louis for many years, is 
president of the local company. The 
site of the new plant, which will be 
among the most modern in the country 
and ready for operation in about six 
weeks, has a frontage of 135 feet and 
extends back nearly 500 feet. The build- 
ing has a private switch to facilitate the 
handling of heavy materials. 

It is estimated that the local plant be- 
ing erected for the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, will cost approximately $100,- 
000 and will be ready for operation in 
about three months. It will be 238x185, 
and three stories high. 

The White Baking Co., Indianapolis, is 
erecting a two-story brick building, and 
it is estimated that the plant, when com- 
pleted, will have cost several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
which, several months ago, installed five 
new rack ovens, is now building a con- 
crete shed, 365x60 and 18 feet high, which 
will put nearly its entire loading and 
storage yard under cover. 





It is easy to fool yourself. It is more 
difficult to fool the people you work for. 
It is still more difficult to fool the peo- 
ple you work with, and it is almost 
impossible to fool the people who work 
under your direction —H. B. Thayer. 








Some Shop Hints for the Baker 


From a Bulletin Issued by the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 


LMOST every baker has had certain 
problems arise in the shop which 
have been more or less difficult to 

solve. A few of the most common ones 
with which the baker is bothered are 
treated here. An effort will be made to 
explain the cause of each, and in some 
cases means of remedying the troubles 
will be suggested. The scope, however, 
of a subject such as this is so wide that 
the explanations must be rather general. 
In some cases circumstances are present 
which do not ordinarily arise and which 
serve to complicate a situation which 
otherwise would be more easy to handle. 











R H. LOOKINGBILL, formerly in 

* charge of the Chicago office of the 
Read Machinery Co., is now located at 
the main office at York, Pa., having been 
appointed an assistant sales manager. 
Mr. Lookingbill went with this company 
in 1914 in a junior capacity at the main 
office, where he was until 1919, with the 
exception of two years he was with the 
twenty-eighth division of the United 
States army. In 1919 he was transferred 
to Chicago, and two years later was put 
in charge of this office. 


One trouble almost every bread baker 
has had to bother him is scalping. When 
the dough springs in the oven and the 
crust cracks along the side, causing the 
top crust to become loosened from the 
loaf, we say that our bread has scalped. 
The scalping of bread is quite serious at 
times and may cause considerable trou- 
ble. It gives the bread a poor appear- 
ance, and allows the loaf to dry out 
faster than otherwise. 

One cause of scalping is not enough 
moisture in the proof box, so that the 
dough crusts over before going to the 
oven. Too dry an oven will cause the 
bread to scalp. To overcome this, steam 
should be used in the oven. 

A loaf that goes to the oven with a 
short proof will scalp if not properly 
fermented for that type of loaf. Usual- 
ly the dough is underfermented or young. 
To prevent scalping, it would be better 
to increase the age and give the dough 
slightly more proof. 


BLINDS AND SHRED 


When a double loaf of bread does not 
spread or part on the top, we call it 
blind. A blind in a double loaf of bread 
gives a very poor appearance, and makes 
the bread almost unsalable. 

The dough for a double loaf should 
be much younger than for a single one. 
However, if the dough is too young, the 
two pieces will run together and when 
baked the loaf will be almost flat on top, 
with no shred between the two halves. 
If the doughs are too soft, almost the 
same effect will be obtained. In such a 
case, it would be better to increase the 
age of the dough until it stands up fair- 
ly round when proofing up in the pans. 
If too much age is given the dough, the 
two pieces will stand up round but will 
not knit together, and there will be little 
shred between them when baked. 

Too much oil or grease from the divid- 
er will prevent two pieces of dough from 
sticking together, and likewise prevent 
the bread from having a good shred. 
Dusting flour, if used in too great quan- 
tity, will have the same effect. - 


FALLS IN OVEN 


Often when the dough goes to the oven 
it appears all right; then it springs a 
little, but stops and later goes down. 
If the dough in the pans were examined 
carefully before going to the oven, usual- 
ly it would be found to have very small 
holes over the top. In a case like this, 
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the dough has been fermented until the 
gluten has broken down and has retained 
the gas for only a short period. The cell 
walls become ruptured and no longer 
support the dough and, as a result, it 
collapses. 

To remedy this trouble, there must be 
a radical change made in the fermenta- 
tion. Often it is necessary to cut the 
fermentation time in half. Do not blame 
the flour until you have tried different 
methods of fermentation. 


HARD WATER 


Many bakers blame the hard water 
when the quality of the bread is not up 
to standard. 

In the analysis of water, the results 
are reported in parts per million. Rare- 
ly do the mineral salts which cause hard- 
ness in the water exceed 250 parts per 
million. This is a_ relatively small 
amount when considered with the miner- 











J. SHORTT, recently placed in 

* charge of the technical bakery serv- 
ice of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, began his career in the industry 
as a “pan greaser” in his father’s shop. 
He has made a thorough study of flours 
and has had extensive experience in mill 
laboratory, sales and service departments. 








al salts added to the dough in the form 
of yeast foods and common salt, to say 
nothing of the mineral content of the 
flour. The hardness of the water would 
tend to increase the fermentation time, 
but rarely is that the cause of failure to 
make good bread. However, should the 
water be exceptionally alkaline, it is best 
to add to the dough an increased amount 
of yeast food. 


BREAK BREAD 


In making break bread, the dough is 
run through a pair of rolls known as a 
dough break, and the gas is removed 
from the dough. The dough is then di- 
vided, molded and proofed in the usual 
way. 

It appears that a sponge dough is bet- 
ter suited for this type of bread than 
straight doughs, although in some shops 
the latter are used. When sponge dougiis 
are used, the dough is put through the 
break as soon as it comes from the mix- 
er. Usually the doughs are mixed 4 
comparatively short time. 

It is necessary to run the sponges to- 
ward the old side in making break bread. 
In order to get the necessary age, it is 
better to run a cool sponge a longer time 
than to run a warm sponge a short time. 
If the fermentation has been correct, the 
bread will have a white crumb of close 
texture, but will be somewhat lacking 10 
flavor. 

Many claim that larger volume can be 
obtained by using a dough break. After 
all, it depends upon the type of loaf de- 
sired whether a dough break should be 
used, 
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IN BETTER FORM 

It is seldom that a whole industry in 
any country displays such a complete re- 
versal of form as that which has come 
over the milling business of Canada 
within the last 12 months. A year ago 
and less this trade was in anything but 
a cheerful mood. Its best efforts to im- 
prove conditions by working from within 
were fruitless, and on all hands one heard 
hardly anything but complaints and 
gloomy forebodings. This situation was 
the more difficult to understand in the 
light of the fact that the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, which is one 
of the best and most efficient bodies of 
its kind to be found in any country, was 
then doing some of the best work it has 
ever done to improve the morale of the 
industry. 

A year has passed, and with it almost 
all the clouds that lowered upon the 
Canadian milling business. It would be 
difficult fully to account for the changes, 
but it is nevertheless the case that all 
the active flour mills of this country are 
busy, both exporting and domestic trade 
is unusually good, satisfactory profits are 
being made, dividends are all being more 
than earned, and the good will that exists 
between the various elements in the trade 
has never been better. This is the posi- 
tion in outline as it appears today, and 
the change is one that must be extremely 
gratifying to those concerned. 

It may be dangerous to moralize on a 
subject like this, and certainly one would 
be foolish to assume that never again will 
there be troubles of the kind described 
in the Canadian milling trade, but, never- 
theless, there is some reason to believe 
that this change has not been brought 
about by blind chance. When things 
were about at their worst in those bad 
days of the past a sympathetic friend 
told a meeting of Canadian millers that 
they would probably find the cure for 
their troubles, not in their heads but in 
their hearts. Whether that was the case 
or not, it is true that a deeper spirit of 
mutual helpfulness and good will has 
played by far the greater part in bring- 
ing about the most significant elements 
in the change herein described. 


TORONTO 


The long deferred influx of bakers’ 
Spring wheat flour contracts, the begin- 
nings of which were noted here a week 
ago, is now about over. In the interval 
large quantities of flour have been sold 
by all Canadian mills that cater to this 
trade. As the limit on these contracts 
is four months, and as many bakers 
have booked their limit, the effect of this 
buying is that about one third of a year’s 
business with quite a number of custom- 
ers has been done in a fortnight’s trad- 
ing. The decision of the bakers to buy 
was hastened by a 10c advance on Nov. 
10, another on Nov. 14 and still another 
of like amount on Nov. 15. With this 
business out of the way, the market is 





quieter. Quotations, Nov. 19, with com- 
parisons: 
T Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
RP $8.10 $7.90 
Patent <n Vas 7.65 
Second patent o0s.* eae 7.30 
Export patent 7.30 7.10 
irst clear 6.40 6.20 
sabe ale Se a ae 5.30 5.30 
MN 4.80 4.80 
PM per barrel in 98-lb bags, delivered, 
5, cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 


Br plus cartage if used. 

ntario Winters—Trading is only 
Msrately good in domestic centers, 
ow and the eastern provinces are 
‘ ing fair quantities, and , the pastry 
— in Ontario is also buying regularly. 
penal Show a rising tendency, recent ad- 
ances in springs having given millers 
Courage to ask a little more. About 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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Vancouver Grain Exports 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain exports from Vancouver, B. C., from the be- 
ginning of the season to the end of November, probably will just about total 


10,000,000 bus. 


November shipments will be 5,750,000 bus at least. 


Decem- 


ber has over 15,000,000 bus of acknowledged bookings, with some held back, 


but it is not assured that all December shipments will get away then. 


Since 


the harbor board has withdrawn from the operation of elevators, there has 
developed a situation which must be adjusted before the port can function 
fully. All houses excepting one are private, and this is operated by a private 
company. Grain exporters who do not control elevator facilities at Van- 
couver are expressing dissatisfaction with the condition at the public house. 
The great bulk of the grain is still for the United Kingdom and the 


Continent. 


Some parcels are going to Japan and China, but not in any great 


volume. At a recent conference between Japanese buyers and grain exporters 
of Vancouver the Japanese indicated there would be no heavy buying until 
January. Estimates of the Japanese total western Canadian purchases for 
1927-28 crop movement set the figure at approximately 20,000,000 bus. 

Thus far the Orient has disclosed bookings totaling 2,500,000 bus, ex- 


tending over three months. 


The United Kingdom-Continent bookings for 


the season to date are 23,000,000, and Central and South America have bought 


a small parcel of 150,000. 


Judgment Favors Lake of the Woods 


Toronto, Ont.—Judgment was recently rendered at Osgoode Hall, To- 
ronto, in the case of the Keewatin Power Co., Ltd., Ottawa, vs. the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and was entirely favorable to the latter concern. 

It will be remembered that the Keewatin Power Co., Ltd., sought an in- 
junction restraining the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., from divert- 
ing water from the Lake of the Woods through its lands and premises and 


from other interference with the power company’s rights. 


Unstated dam- 


ages were also claimed on account of the water diversion which plaintiff 
claims has seriously impaired its waterpower. 

The judge’s decision was to the effect that the Lake of the Woods com- 
pany was entitled to water up to capacity of the canals in 1894, but was 
unable to decide, on the evidence submitted, whether the capacity increased 
between 1894 and 1916 and so had allowed the plaintiff to choose within 30 
days a reference to this point and what damage it may have suffered from 
any enlargement of the capacity that may be proved. The burden of proof 


will rest on the Keewatin Power company. 


action will be entirely dismissed. 


If no reference is taken, the 








5@15c bbl represents the advance in va- . 


rious markets. Quotations, Nov. 19: soft 
winter wheat 90 per cent patents $5.40 
bbl, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for ex- 
port; $5.45 in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
cars, Toronto, or $5.65, Montreal. 

Exporting. — Scattered buying of 
springs was done for export. Great 
Britain and the Continent did some busi- 
ness, but the volume was not great. 
Other markets were represented in a 
modest way, the sales to all countries 
making a fair total. Compared with a 
week ago, prices have advanced Is@I1s 
6d. Quotations, Nov. 19: spring wheat 
export patents 39s@39s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom ports, November, 
December, January, seaboard loading, in 
jute 140’s. 

Ontario Winters——This flour is out of 
line for export, and mills report little 
new business. Though an advance might 
have been expected, sellers are still ask- 
ing 37s per 280 lbs for 90 per cent ex- 
port patents, in 140-lb jutes, c.if., Glas- 
gow or London basis, November-Decem- 
ber seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


William Hollingshead, miller, Dutton, 
Ont., was in Toronto recently. 


Ontario winter wheat mills are all run- 
ning full time, and it looks like a good 
year for them. 


Fall wheat in Ontario is entering the 
winter in good condition. There is a 
heavy blanket of snow over most of the 
crop. 

N. C. Sinclair, president and general 
manager of the Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., 
St. Thomas, Ont., visited Toronto on 
Nov. 18. 

William J. Mullen, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Novadel Process 
Corporation, Buffalo, visited Toronto on 
Nov. 17. While here he appointed An- 
dor Kemeny as agent for Ontario. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers in western Canada last week 
announced a 20c advance in flour prices, 
effective Nov. 17. The higher prices are 
due in part to the restricted volume of 
contract grade wheat now being offered. 

Flour business is fairly active, and 
sales are of moderately good volume. 
Country buyers are taking regular ship- 
ments, and bakers are showing an in- 
clination to renew their contracts. Ex- 
port sales, for the most part to the 
Orient, are well maintained, although 
volume is not large. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 19, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 


special prices. Bakers patents were 
quoted at $7.20 bbl, car lots. 
NOTES 


W. C. Shelby, baker, Vancouver, B. 
C., recently was in Winnipeg. 


E. L. Pearson, expert miller and rep- 
resentative of Henry Simon, Ltd., Man- 
chester, Eng., was in Winnipeg last 
week, 


Harry Cornish, general superintendent 
of mills, and J. M. Pearen, chemist, of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Keewatin, Ont., were here last week. 


Lowell Swindell, grain buyer for the 
Northern Elevator Co., Ltd., at Gren- 
fell, Sask., sustained a fractured skull 
when he fell from the steps of the eleva- 
tor engine room last week. 


A conference of the co-operative mar- 
keting bodies of Manitoba was held in 
Winnipeg recently, at which the Mani- 
toba wheat pool was represented. The 
purpose of the meeting was an attempt 
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to combine the experiences of the va- 
rious bodies. 


James A. Richardson, president of 
James A. Richardson & Sons, Winnipeg, 
grain and stock brokers, has been ap- 
pointed to represent western Canada on 
the advisory committee of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Manitoba secured first prize for spring 
wheat at the Toronto Winter Fair. The 
grower is William Pierce, Birtle, who 
obtained the honor with a sample of 
Reward. The second, fourth and sev- 
enth positions were won by growers of 
Marquis wheat near Orkney, Sask. 


Much interest has been evinced in 
western grain growing circles by the an- 
nouncement made by the board of grain 
commissioners that Garnet wheat shall 
not be graded higher than No. 2 north- 
ern. Considerable has been raised in 
prairies this season, and growers, while 
disappointed at the board’s decision, are 
awaiting the findings of L. H. Newman, 
chief cerealist to the dominion govern- 
ment, who has undertaken to investigate 
whether or not foreign buyers of Cana- 
dian flour and wheat look upon the off 
color of Garnet as a detriment. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Following the advances in wheat, 
prices for spring wheat flour were 
marked up on two occasions last week, 
10c each time. Naturally, this has creat- 
ed quite an interest among buyers, and 
good sales have been made for immediate 
shipment, as well as contracts for deliv- 
ery over the next two months. It is 
the opinion that these higher prices 
are to last for two or three months, and 
mills anticipate a good domestic business 
for that period. 

Fair-sized shipments are still going 
forward to the United Kingdom, Scan- 
dinavia and the Continent. The usual 
rush to get flour away from Montreal 
before navigation closes is in progress. 

Quotations, Nov. 18: first patent $8.10 
bbl, patent $7.85, second patent $7.50, 
export patent $7.30, jutes, net cash, on 
track, Montreal rate points. 

Winter wheat flour is a little firmer, 
but transactions are of the ordinary vol- 
ume. Prices are $5.90@6 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, ex-track; small lots, 50 
@60c more. 

NOTES 


Hugh Mackay has been added to the 
board of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd. 


H. C. Moore, export manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has returned from a business 
trip to New York. 


VANCOUVER 


Flour trade is rather inactive. The 
recent rise has caused prospective buy- 
ers to await developments. 

About 2,300 tons flour were recently 
shipped to the Orient. 


George E. Rotherham, representative 
of Hovis, Ltd., London, Eng., was here 
last week. He is spending this week on 
Vancouver Island. 

L. V. Ketry. 


The majority of the mills in Palestine 
are very small and engaged solely in the 
milling of grain produced in their imme- 
diate neighborhood. During the past five 
years a number of new and modern 
plants have been established at Jaffa and 
Haifa, and these two cities are rapidly 
developing into the flour producing cen- 
ters of the country. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business was extremely dull last 
week. Buyers could not be roused to an 
active interest or to competitive bidding. 
Any offers they did make were half- 
hearted, and with an ill-concealed fear 
that they might be accepted. 

A contributing cause to the general 
depression was the decided falling off in 
bread sales, a result of the very warm 
weather. With roses still in bloom and 
trees budding a second time in New 
York, the consumption of bread has 
fallen below normal for November. One 
baker reported a decrease of $5,000 a 
week in his bread sales, but it is felt 
that when the predicted cold snap comes, 
the return of bread will lessen, and re- 
ceipts be nearer their usual size. 

The action of the market, moreover, is 
not such as to inspire any real interest. 
Wheat fluctuations are within narrow 
limits, so flour prices do not vary greatly. 
The trade seems to feel that no change 
will occur unless prices go lower, and so 
believes that there is no need to purchase. 

Shipping directions have been report- 
ed good. Flour has been moving out 
freely, and underlying conditions are be- 
lieved to be healthy. 

Acceptability of the New Flours.— 
When the first samples of spring wheat 
flour were shown in the market this year, 
it was feared that difficulty might be 
encountered, in view of the lower gluten 
content. However, this has not proved 
the case, and the trade has been accept- 
ing shipments on the current crop with- 
out adverse comment, so it is concluded 
to be satisfactory. Kansas flours of the 
better grade are meeting requirements in 
a thoroughly adequate way. Since their 
prices are just as high as spring wheat 
flours, they are very difficult to sell, as 
the habit of holding them 50c below 
springs is too deepseated to be uprooted 
quickly. Southwestern mills are there- 
fore probably having even a_ greater 
struggle than mills in the Northwest. 

Relative Prices.—The relativity of soft 
winter wheat flour prices has also 
changed. Whereas, usually, eastern 
grades are considerably below those from 
the Far West, they now rank about 1l5c 
higher, with midwesterns 15¢c beyond 
that. Millers in Atlantic Coast states 
report difficulty in getting good wheat, 
and in order to assure proper quality are 
paying high premiums. 

Export.—New export business has not 
been large, although a resumption of 
buying had been expected before this. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 17, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.10@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patents $6.75@7.20, 
clears $6.50@6.70, high glutens $7.50@ 
7.95; hard winter short patents $7@7.40, 
straights of guaranteed quality $6.85@ 
7.15, other flours $6.40@6.60; soft win- 
ter straights, Pacific Coast $6@6.25, east- 
ern $6.15@6.30. 


BAKERS CLUB TOURNAMENT 


The Bakers Club, Inc., held its last 
golf party of the season on Nov. 1I, 
when members played at the Pomonok 
Country Club, Flushing, L. I., through 
the courtesy of Raymond F. Kilthau. 
About 30 participated in the tournament, 
and 40 were on hand for dinner. 

A Lewis. golf ball washer, a special 
prize given for low gross, was won by 
Mr. Kilthau, and the regular prizes were 
won as follows: class A, Walter D. Phil- 
lips, A. A. Clarke, Raymond F. Kilthau; 
class B, Paul Sanborne, W. J. Eisner, 
L. E. Broenniman; class C, Brockway 
Dickie, C. Leslie Lowes, R. Everett 
Casto; class D, R. F. Shrope, Farrar 
Tilney, J. H. Feely. 


NOTES 


H. C. Moore, manager of: the export 
department of the Lake of the Woods 


Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, visited Sam- 
uel Knighton & Sons, Inc., last week. 

Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, and A. W. 
Mears, of White & Co., Baltimore, were 
two Maryland flour men in New York 
last week. 

W. K. Everdell, who was active in the 
flour business here for many years, with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and with 
Sherwood & Everdell, died at his home 
in Tenafly, N. J., last week, aged 80. 


The Frank R. Prina Corporation had 
two visitors last week, Oscar L. Spencer, 
general manager of the State Mill & Ele- 
vator, Grand Forks, N. D., and Donald 
P. Sands, of Sands, Taylor & Wood, 
Boston. 

W. P. Fisher, first vice president of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
made his headquarters at the mill’s local 
office last week, visiting Boston and 
Philadelphia during that time, accompa- 
nied by Cliff H. Morris, local repre- 
sentative for the mill. 

At the November meeting of the Flour 
Club, Inc., A. V. Dayton was elected 
an honorary member, in view of his 
having been a charter member. The en- 
tertainment committee was instructed to 
proceed with plans for an informal din- 
ner and entertainment early in Decem- 
ber. 


E. A. Wall, president and manager of 
the Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, Howard W. Adams, sales 
manager for the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, and R. W. Goodell, vice 
president of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, were among the out-of-town 
millers reported in the market last week. 

L. G. Spindler, who, when not a flour 
broker, is secretary of the Westchester 
County Golf Association, recently sent a 
telegram to the Hon. William R. Green, 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, urging the repeal of the 
present tax on golf club dues. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending Nov. 12, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 1,277,941 bus and 95,835 
bbls. The largest flour shipment was to 
the United Kingdom, 29,264 bbls, and 
next in size was a lot of 21,206 to Ham- 
burg, and 15,450 to Bremen. Only four 
other ports were served. 


BOSTON 


Flour demand last week was slow, with 
pressure by both spring and hard win- 
ter wheat millers to sell. Some business 
was done, but few would purchase except 
when the mill was willing to make ma- 
terial reductions from asking prices. 
Stocks continue moderate, but there is 
enough to meet pune demands. Buy- 
ers are still able to pick what flour is 
needed when wanted, and at practically 
their own price. 

Mill agents do not look for much im- 
provement in demand until winter weath- 
er really sets in here. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Nov. 19: spring patents, 
special $8.20@8.30 bbl, standard patents 
$7.25@8.20, first clears $6.60@7.25; hard 
winter patents, $6.65@7.40; soft winter 
patents $6.65@7.50, straight $6.15@6.65, 
clears $6@6.40,—all Boston points, 
prompt shipment. 

NOTES 

Transportation conditions in the flood- 
ed areas of Vermont and western Mas- 
sachusetts continue to improve, and rail- 
roads are making efforts to get traffic 
back to normalcy. 

Henry L. Patrick, wholesale grocer, 
died Nov. 15 in Hopedale, Mass., at the 
age of 81. He was one of the first gro- 
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cers to put into effect the “cash and 
carry” plan and to inaugurate profit 
sharing with his employees. 

George P. Urban, vice president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, was 
in Boston last week and visited the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, being in- 
troduced by A. J. Brei Vogel, of Smith 
& Vogel, local representatives of the mill. 


Charles R. Hawley, owner of a grist 
mill in Winsted, Conn., got his winter 
supply of wood out of the flood, the 
waters of the Mad River finding a large 
opening in the basement of the mill on 
the river side, and filling it with quanti- 
ties of timber wreckage and other lum- 
ber. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour prices were generally steady last 
week, and spring wheat flours were ad- 
vanced by the mills. This, however, was 
more in the nature of a readjustment of 
prices to meet the fluctuations in the 
wheat market recently, rather than a rise 
in value. Buyers lack confidence, and 
business was mostly to tide over imme- 
diate needs. Offerings are ample for 
current requirements on the basis of quo- 
tations. Flour prices, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 19: spring 
first patent $7.50@7.75, standard patent 
$7@7.35, first clear $6.65@7; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.30@7.60, straight 
$6.90@7.20; soft winter straight, $5.90@ 
6.55. 

NOTES 

M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo, was a recent 
visitor on ’change. 

William B. Schneider, of the Schneider 
& Lutz Co., returned on Nov. 17, from 
a 12 days’ trip to Minneapolis. 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia held 
its monthly luncheon meeting in the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel on Nov. 18. John 
H. Frazier, chief grain inspector of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, 
spoke of conditions in the West and in 
Canada, having recently returned from 


a tour. 


J. C. Jackson. 


BUFFALO 


Buyers came into the market in Octo- 
ber and made commitments that will in- 
sure them plenty of supplies until the 
first of the year at the very least. In 
some cases they are reported bought 
ahead until April, and present trading 
is in small lots. 

Export trading has likewise been quiet. 

Kansas jobbers find their sales slow 
when they can offer no inducement in 
the shape of lower prices than spring 
wheat millers have to offer. 

Quotations, Nov. 19, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents 
$7.40@7.70 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.35, clears $6.50@6.75; Kansas, 98-lb 
cotton, f.o.b., mills: bakers patents, $7@ 
7.10; semolina, No. 2, 44%c, bulk, New 
York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 19, 98-lb 
cotton, less than car lots: spring patents, 
$8.50@8.60 bbl; pastry, $7@7.05; rye, 
$6.30@ 6.40. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 13-19 ...... 253,000 226,591 89 
Previous week .. 253,000 219,666 87 
WORF ABS coccoce 238,000 204,238 86 
Two years ago... 238,000 195,906 82 
Three years ago. 238,000 172,621 73 


NOTES 


Thomas H. Young, of T. H. Young & 
Co., Mexico, N. Y., visited Wilson Bros. 
last week. 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange, is back at his desk after 
a bad attack of grip. 

Harry Savage, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co., St. Louis, recently visited the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

W. D. Sanderson, Buffalo traffic man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
planned to be in Chicago on Nov. 23. 

F. F, Henry, vice president and Buffa- 
lo manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
has returned from a short eastern trip. 

G. Cullen Thomas and F. A. Collatz, 
of the Minneapolis office of the Wash- 








burn Crosby Co., were in Buffalo last 
week. 


G. M. Sullivan, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the Buffalo office of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., was in Chicago last 
week. 

J. H. McNamara, Keokuk, Iowa, rep- 
resenting the J. C. Huebeinger Co. of 
that place, visited Max Cohn, of the Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., last week. 


W. J. McKibbin, Buffalo manager of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
New York, has returned from a hunting 
trip at Mad River Hunting Lodge, Sandy 
Creek, N. Y. : 

George E. Pierce, president of the 
Western Elevating Association, Inc., and 
Harold E. Tweeden, vice president in 
charge of sales, Buffalo office of the Car- 
gill Grain Co., gave a venison dinner to 
their office forces at the Superior eleva- 
tor on Nov. 14. 


The home of Theodore Banks, Buffalo, 
representative of the Minneapolis Mill- 
ing Co., was entered and robbed last 
week of more than $1,000 in jewelry and 
an undetermined sum of money. French 
doors in the upper part of the house 
were jimmied open. Time was taken by 
the burglars to open the telephone hook 
to the list of housewreckers, and turn 
down the edge to mark it. 


M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was steady and inactive last 
week. Being well stocked, buyers, as a 
rule, showed little interest in offerings 
or the narrow fluctuations in wheat. 
They are all fixed for a rise, although 
a sharp turn in the market either way 
would doubtless stimulate trading. Mills, 
on the other hand, while anxious to make 
sales, were not doing so to any extent 
at the expense of price, regardless of 
higher feed. As a matter of fact, pro- 
tein is being worked to a frazzle by the 
mills, causing limits to be numerous, 
varied and most perplexing, for when the 
average buyer looms up it is generally 
price he wants and not, necessarily, pro- 
tein. Of course he is willing to take the 
protein along with his price, but appar- 
ently only in rare cases does he want it 
at any premium. Therefore the song of 
the mills is “protein,” while that of the 
buyers is “price,” and between the two 
the agents are having a hard time of it. 

Sales last week were confined mostly 
to standard spring patent and near-by 
soft winter. Hard winters were held 
too high for consideration, as apparently 
they cannot be sold in this market except 
at some discount under springs. One 
leading northwestern mill wanted $1 pre- 
mium over its regular standard patent 
for its high protein short patent. A sale 
of 2,000 bbls second spring clear, to an 
out-of-town baker for dog biscuits, also 
figured in the transactions at something 
over the price of red dog. 

Closing prices, Nov. 19, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.35@7.60, standard pat- 
ent $6.85@7.10; hard winter short patent 
$7.25 @7.50, straight $6.75@7; soft winter 
short patent $6.75@7, straight (near-by) 
$5.75 @6. 

NOTES 


A. W. Mears spent most of last week 
at his New York branch. 


Canada has begun to ship large quan- 
tities of wheat to Baltimore for export. 

Included in receipts here last week 
were 18,818 bbls flour and 217,612 bus 
barley destined for export. 

Lewis Blaustein, president of the Gen- 
eral Flour Co., spent several days last 
week in Philadelphia on business. 

The wife of P. Frederick Obrecht, 4 
prominent retired feed dealer of this 
market, died at her home on Nov. 18. 

Among applicants for membership in 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce are 
Henry G. Lehmann, local manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., and Carl 
Schmidt, president of the Schmidt Bak- 
ing Co., Inc. 

Visitors here last week included 0. 
L. Spencer, general manager of the State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D» 
Jesse D. Hurlbut, manager of the To- 
ledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co., and 
E, A. Matthews, Philadelphia, represent- 
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ing the Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, 
N. J. 


A new traffic organization, to be 
known as the Commercial Traffic Man- 
agers of Baltimore, after the order of 
the Commercial Traffic Managers of 
Philadelphia, is being formed by traffic 
representatives of about a dozen export 
and import firms here. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were in small 
lots, confined principally to standard 
spring patent and near-by soft winter 
straight. Jobbers and distributors of 
Kansas flours found their price levels 
rather higher than consumers cared to 

y. Most sales were to small bakers. 
Thus far this month the larger consum- 
ers have been hesitant about entering the 
market, as they have sufficient to carry 
them for 60 to 90 days. 

Business for the first half of Novem- 
ber was below what had been expected. 
A few cars constituted the total sales of 
anumber of mill representatives. 

Shipping directions showed some im- 
provement. Demand for clears was im- 
proved, while soft winter sales were prin- 
cipally to the cracker and pastry mak- 
ers. Semolina was quoted on Nov. 19 
at 3%c lb, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were 
improved, as also were shipping direc- 
tions. 

Quotations, Nov. 19, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7@ 
7.15 bbl, standard patent $6.50@7; hard 
winter short patent $6.75@7.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.25@6.75, clears $6@6.75; 
soft winter, $5.25@5.50, bulk. 


NOTES 

Brigg M. Youmans, aged 64, of You- 
mans & Son, grain, Plain City, Ohio, 
died Nov. 10. 

Peter P. Nock, aged 67, for many 
years engaged in the baking business in 
Pittsburgh, died Nov. 14. 

M. L. Rich, aged 58, for many years 
engaged in the general merchandise and 
grain business at Khedive, Pa., died 
Nov. 5. 

Mrs. Henrietta Henry, who for more 
than 60 years was engaged in the baking 
business at York, Pa., died Nov. 13, 
aged 85. 


Herman M. Siefers, aged 71, for many 
years engaged in the retail flour and gro- 
cery business at Cumberland, Md., died 
on Noy. 11. 

A. P. Cole, president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, has returned 
from Chicago and Cincinnati, where he 
was honor guest at flour club dinners. 

C. C. Latvs. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS TO 
MEET IN BOSTON, DEC. 6-7 


Headquarters for the annual conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Boston, Dec. 6-7, will be the 
Copley Plaza Hotel. 

_ The tentative program for the gather- 
ing includes a meeting of the board of 
governors on the morning of the opening 
day, followed by a session in charge of 
the New England chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. Skits 
showing the proper and improper ways 
to load bread will be shown that eve- 
ning, 

A short business session will be held 
on the morning of Dec. 7 when a report 
will be read by H. D. Likins, business 
manager. 

_A. B. Hastings, Jr., president, will de- 
liver an address. New officers will be 
Introduced. Subsequently the meeting 
Will be turned over to the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association. 

A playlet showing the proper and im- 
Proper methods of conducting a retail 
bakery will be shown. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ DANCE 
\ ITTSBURGH, Pa.—More than 350 at- 
+ ca the annual dance of the Western 
i Retail Master Bakers’ As- 
ation, held at the Elks’ Temple. 
Pittsburgh, on Nov. 15. ie 


No wheat has been imported from 
anada into the United States for do- 
mestic consumption since July 1, 1927. 
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SEATTLE 


Last week’s sales of flour to the bak- 
ery trade in north coast markets were 
principally confined to small parcels to 
those who have not provided for future 
requirements. A few more joined the 
ranks of those who have booked ahead, 
but a minor proportion of the trade is 
still holding out for lower prices. 

Competition for business in coast ter- 
ritory is becoming increasingly keen, as 
the interior mills of Washington and 
Oregon are securing more business in 
those markets than formerly, and as the 
export mills, in the absence of new for- 
eign sales, have worked home territory 
more intensely than ever, This ‘has re- 
sulted in some sales at very low prices, 
and has further shaken the confidence of 
buyers in the stability of the market. 

Outside domestic demand has contin- 
ued unsatisfactory. The north Atlantic 
seaboard has shown less interest in Pa- 
cific flour than last year, sales for the 
present crop year to Nov. 1, water ship- 
ment, having been about 50 per cent less 
than a year ago. With the Middle West 
and Southeast, sales have been about the 
same as a year ago, while those to Cali- 
fornia have been about 25 per cent 
larger for the first four months of the 
present crop year than in 1926. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Nov. 18: family 
short patent $6.80@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@5.85, 98's; 
standard patent $5.65@6.15, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.70@7.25, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.50@8.45; Montana, $7 
@7.60. 

Export Trade.—Now that Canada has 
again actively entered the oriental flour 
trade with offers of new crop flour far 
below what American mills can meet, 
oriental business, already reduced to a 
very small volume, is at a standstill. 
Australia does not appear to be a dan- 
gerous factor this year as a competitor, 
since Australian mills have been quoting 
straights at $7 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong, 
against $6@6.10, c.i.f., for straights, and 
$6.20@6.80 for cut-off (clear), quoted 
by American mills. It looks now as if 
the fight for oriental flour business dur- 
ing the next few months would lie be- 
tween the Chinese, Japanese and Cana- 
dian mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Nov. 13-19 ........ 30,747 66 
Previous week ... 31,898 68 
VOOAF BBO .cccccees 25,460 54 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,783 43 
Three years ago... 52,800 16,457 31 
Four years ago.... 52,800 42,682 81 
Five years ago..... 52,800 33,326 63 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 18-19 ........ 57,000 39,652 70 

Previous week .... 57,000 41,382 73 

Fear HO cciccccse 67,000 38,932 68 

Two years ago..... 57,000 38,863 68 

Three years ago... 57,000 22,944 40 

Four years ago.... 57,000 59,424 104 

Five years ago..... 57,000 31,138 55 
NOTES 


Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 234,650 
bbls flour, produced 161,707 in October, 
or 69 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 167,795 in October, produced by 20 
mills with a monthly capacity of 250,750, 
or 67 per cent of capacity, according to 
reports to the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation. Washington interior mills op- 
erated at 87 per cent of capacity in 


October, Oregon 39, and northern Idaho 
54, 


Charles E. Johnson, manager of the 
Big Bend Milling Co., Davenport, Wash., 
spent several days in Seattle last week. 
He said that the section of the Big Bend 
country around Davenport had about 25 
per cent of the wheat uncut when the 
heavy autumn rains set in. When 
threshed later, the grain was specially 
piled in warehouses in the hope that it 
would dry out and not be subject to the 
discount of damaged wheat. Most of 
the grain which was sprouted has been 
disposed of. 


PORTLAND 


Flour continued quiet last week, with 
large buyers limiting their purchases 
mainly to present needs. Prices were 
maintained throughout the list at $7.05 
for family patents, $7.55 for second hard 
wheat and $6.55 for second blue-stem. 

Some inquiries are coming from North 
China, but at prices too low to be ac- 
cepted. Nothing is doing with South 
China. Trade with the Philippines and 
with Central and South America is nor- 
mal, 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOG, WED co sccccceseccve 29,142 47 
Previous week .........5. 26,108 42 
WORF BHO ccccvescccccvcene 29,267 47 
TWO FORE OBO ccccsvsevcce 30,614 49 
Three years ago .......... 32,804 52 
Pour YOOre BHO ..ccvcesevs 58,141 93 
PIVS FORTS BHO vecocecveces 36,746 60 


NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land and Astoria on Nov. 19 was 1,894,- 
000 bus, a decrease of 138,000 for the 
week. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 2,262 bbls to Holland, 410 to 
Cuba, 850 to Ecuador, 25 to Colombia, 
2,500 to China, 1,575 bags to New Or- 
leans and 650 to Boston. 


Shipments of wheat from Portland last 
week were 347,831 bus to Japan, 11,200 
to Peru, 273,000 to the United Kingdom, 
573,333 to Colon for orders, 303,217 to 
Fayal for orders, and 255,075 to Italy. 

J. M. LownspDA.e. 


OGDEN 

Good business developed throughout 
the intermountain territory, on the Pa- 
cific Coast and in the southeastern states 
last week. Prices were steady. Shipping 
instructions kept mills free from excess 
stocks. Advance orders indicate that 
capacity operations will be continued at 
Ogden’s larger mills during the next 
four months. 

Smaller mills in Utah and southern 
Idaho are running full time, with ex- 
cellent local demand and some shipments 
both to California and the Southeast, 
soft wheat flours being especially sought. 

Quotations to California dealers, Nov. 
19: first patents $7.15@7.40 bbl, family 
patents $7.10@7.30, second patents $7.05 
@7.30, straights $6.75@7.20, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other California 
common points. To southeastern dealers: 
high patents $6.95@7.60, straights $6.70 
@7.20, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River points. To deal- 
ers in Utah and Idaho: family patents 
$6.60@7, second patents $6.90@7.30, 
straights $6.35@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

NOTES 

E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., is in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles on business. 

Ogden grain men and millers are ar- 
ranging to accompany an Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce party to Malad, Idaho, 


757 


to attend the Idaho State Seed Show, 
Dec. 14-16. 


W. W. Crocker, San Francisco, of the 
Sperry Flour Co., will stop in Ogden on 
his way to Washington, D. C., and New 
York, this week. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business last week was con- 
fined to deliveries on contracts and small 
sales. Prices remain steady, with north- 
ern flours a little stronger and Montanas 
a little weaker. The trade, generally, is 
not concerned about prices, and feels 
there is nothing to be gained by contract- 
ing very far ahead; consequently, busi- 
ness is on the basis of near-by require- 
ments. 

Quotations, Nov. 18, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
California family patents, $7.50@7.80 
bbl; Idaho family patents, $6.60@6.80; 
Montana top patents $7.25@7.50, clears 
$6.25@6.35; Kansas patents, $7.40@7.60; 
Dakota top patents, $8.25@8.50; Oregon- 
Washington blue-stem patents, $6.30@ 
6.50; Idaho hard wheat patents, $7@ 
7.25; northern straight grade, $5.90 @ 
6.20; California pastry, $5.75@6. 


NOTES 


Hans Kofoed, feed dealer, Oakland, 
Cal., died recently. 


The warehouse of the Russell-McCau- 
ley Co., grain, Woodland, Cal., was dam- 
aged by fire recently, with a loss of 
$18,000. 

H. C. Jung has withdrawn as a part- 
ner in the Sam Martin Grain Co., San 
Jose, Cal., the business being continued 
by Mr. Martin. 


LOS ANGELES 


Flour remains unchanged, with most 
local millers reporting trading quiet. 
Sales of hard wheat flour continue to 
predominate. Prices remain unchanged. 

Considerable foreign activity has been 
experienced, with millers reporting large 
sales abroad. 

Quotations, Nov. 17, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.10 bbl, blend- 
ed seconds $6.80; California pastry, $6.50; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.40; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7; Dakota 
straight grade, $8; Montana straight 
grade, $7.50; Washington pastry, $6.25. 

* * 

Burton R. Ordway, formerly employed 
by several Minneapolis mills in the Mid- 
dle West, has joined the Alco Flour Co., 
Los Angeles. For the past 14 years Mr. 
Ordway has called on the bakery- trade 
in this vicinity on behalf of the Nicholls 
Grain & Milling Co. 





WHEAT SHIPPED IN SACKS 

PortLanD, Orrecon.—As indicating the 
diminishing use of sacks in wheat ship- 
ping, the federal grain inspection de- 
partment has compiled figures showing 
that, so far this season, of the 22,298,282 
bus exported from this district, 21,996,- 
761 were forwarded in bulk. Five years 
ago 42 per cent of the wheat shipped 
was in sacks. As to the movement of 
wheat from the interior to tidewater, 
about 30 per cent comes in bulk, the 
sacked method being adhered to in many 
localities, either from custom or neces- 
sity. 





BAKERY COURSE CONSIDERED 
Los AnceLes, Cat.—The Los Angeles 
branch of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers has been discussing for 
some time the installation of a course in 
bakery at the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School. The committee assigned to in- 
vestigate the project reported to the 
Nov. 9 meeting of the society that at 
present funds were not available with 
which to carry on the work. The com- 
mittee will be retained and the matter 
developed as rapidly as possible, for a 
distinct need for this type of education 

is being felt in southern California. 





NEW ORLEANS BAKERS ELECT 
At a special-meeting of the New Or- 
leans Master Bakers’ Association called 
recently, Robert Nolan was re-elected 
president, Joseph Beal vice president, 
Sterling Garic treasurer, and H. C. Ber- 
nius secretary. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed continues firm, with 
a good, steady demand. Buyers, how- 
ever, are only taking on near-by require- 
ments, although interest in feeds for de- 
ferred delivery is increasing. Offerings 
are light, and it is reported that prac- 
tically no mills, either in the Northwest 
or the Southwest, have any feed to offer. 
Business being done is mainly between 
jobbers, and jobbers and the consuming 
trade. Local handlers rather look for 
the market to continue strong. On Nov. 
19, spring bran was quoted at $31.25@ 
81.50 ton, hard winter bran $31.50@32, 
standard middlings $31.50, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36, and red dog $39@41. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed is in a firm posi- 
tion. Offerings of wheat millfeeds are 
sparing, and mills have secured suffi- 
cient business during the last several 
days to supply them with shipping di- 
rections to absorb their present output. 
Offerings for deferred shipment are free. 
Mixed carloads are being taken by the 
trade better than straight car lots, the 
latter business being very quiet. Bran 
and middlings offerings for near-by ship- 
ments are very scarce. Due to this sit- 
uation, flour middlings gained $1@1.50 
last week, but the increases on all other 
millfeeds were only 50c over the previous 
week. Quotations, Nov. 19: spring bran 
$31@31.50 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, 
standard middlings $31@31.50, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36.50, and red dog $38.50@ 
89.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was in firm de- 
mand most of last week. This was par- 
ticularly true of middlings, which were 
quite active at advancing prices. While 
the inquiry for bran was not quite so 
active, it held its own at slightly higher 
prices than a week previous. Most busi- 
ness was for prompt shipment, as stocks 
are low. Quotations, Nev. 19: soft win- 
ter bran $30@31 ton, hard winter bran 
$29@30, and gray shorts $35@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The feed market is en- 
tering the winter season with prices ab- 
normally high, production light and de- 
mand good. That is, there is more than 
enough demand for the limited offer- 
ings. At the same time, considerable 
hesitancy is evinced by buyers in loading 
up at present levels. Demand comes 
largely from mixers. The average coun- 
try carload buyer waits until he is forced 
into the market. Mills hold prices firm, 
report active mixed car inquiry, and to 
have nothing to offer in straight cars for 
November-December shipment. This 
makes an extremely tight situation, espe- 
cially since shipping directions against 
flour orders are slow and the prospects 
are for decreased production. Red dog, 
which has been the weakest item on the 
list for some weeks, seems to have 
strengthened a little. Mills quote bran 
at $28.50@29 ton, standard middlings 
$29.50@30, flour middlings $33.50@35.50, 
red dog $39, wheat mixed feed $31.50@ 
34, and rye middlings $26@26.50, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 22 Year ago 

One $28.50@29.00 $24.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@29.50 25.00@26.00 


Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 28.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@39.00 33.00@35.00 


Duluth.—Millfeed holds very firm un- 
der active inquiry. Many buyers want 
supplies, and are willing to book for 
either prompt or deferred delivery. 
With bookings to get out for last boat 
sailings, mills are virtually out of the 
market, except in caring for their regu- 
lar small split car customers, at home 
or outside. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Atchison.—Millfeed seems to be on a 
very firm basis. Shorts were selling on 
Nov. 19 for $33.50 ton, mill-run bran 
$31, and bran $28.50. Even at this price, 
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mills are having difficulty in supplying 
the trade. Mixed feed buyers seem to 
have overstayed the market, and are en- 
deavoring to obtain their millfeed re- 
quirements. This fact, with the slowing 
down of milling operations and prob- 
able bad weather during the balance of 
the year, makes the feed situation strong. 


Salina—Demand for millfeed is ex- 
cellent, both bran and shorts selling well. 
Prices have strengthened, quotations on 
Nov. 17, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb lots, 
being: bran, $1.40@1.45; mill-run, $1.55 
@1.60; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

Oklahoma City.—Demand for millfeed 
improves. There are no large buyers, 
but plenty of small ones. Mills are un- 
able to supply the demand, as they are 
only working at about 50 per cent of 
capacity. This condition has necessitated 
shipping in from Kansas mills. Some 
bookings have been made for November 
and December shipments, with a few for 
April, but prices are prohibitive for 
much future booking. Quotations, Nov. 
17: straight bran, $29.50 ton; mill-run, 
$32; shorts, $37. 

Kansas City—Demand for bran con- 
tinues very good, although somewhat 
spotted. Supplies are totally inadequate. 
Prices have advanced steadily, and on 
Nov. 19 were quoted at $28.50@29 im- 
mediate, and $29 December to March. 
Best demand is in local territory and 
the Southeast served through the Mem- 
phis gateway. Shorts are very much 
stronger. Demand strengthened, and on 
Nov. 19 few were to be had. Quota- 
tions are $32.50@33 ton for brown and 
$34.50@35 for gray. Red dog is lag- 
ging, and there is a plentiful supply 
at $38.50@39. 

Hutchinson.— Small operations _ last 
week and good winter demand for mill- 
feed served to bolster the market great- 
ly. Mills are unable to meet the inquiry, 
due to recent short operations. Bran 
has been especially strong. Quotations, 
Nov. 19, Kansas City basis: bran, $29 
ton; mill-run, $31@82; gray shorts, $34 
@35. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The position of millfeed con- 
tinues to improve, showing strength and 
a strong undertone, with advancing 
prices. Both bran and middlings were 
up $3.50 over the previous week. De- 
mand active, and buyers complaining if 
not taken care of. Heretofore, buying 
has been confined to near-by require- 
ments on account of high prices; there 
have been no accumulations, and this ac- 
counts for the demand. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted on Nov. 18 at 
$33.60@34 ton, mixed feed at $35.60@ 
86, and middlings at $37.50@38, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville —Millfeed was stronger last 
week. Quotations, Nov. 19: bran, $32 
ton; mixed feed, $34; shorts, $36. 


THE SOUTH 
Atlanta.—There was a slowly improv- 
ing demand for millfeeds last week, due 
to active sales to farmers, and though 
little or no advance buying is being done 
beyond a 30-day period, orders are the 
best in several weeks. High prices pre- 
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vailing for cottonseed products are caus- 
ing farmers to use other feeds, and the 
outlook is therefore good for business 
the next few weeks. Manufacturers in 
the Southeast are expecting to be fairly 
well booked up before the holidays. 
Prices last week were marked up about 
50c@$1. Quotations, Nov. 19, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $37@40 ton; gray shorts, }442@43; 
brown shorts, $40@41; red dog, $48.50 
@50. 

Memphis.—Buyers continue to take 
only an occasional car of millfeed, but 
there is a fair movement of mixed cars, 
mills represented here apparently selling 
most of their output in that way. Wheat 
bran jumped to $32@32.50 ton on Nov. 
19, with gray shorts scarce at $36.50. 


Nashville—There was renewed activ- 
ity in demand for millfeed last week, 
and many mills made heavier sales of 
bran and middlings. As a rule, mills 
seem to be well sold up on millfeed. 
Quotations, Nov. 19: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $28@30 ton; standard middlings, 
$35 @36. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is higher, with a 
general advance of $1.50@2 in most 
lines, and with inquiries heavier and de- 
mand on the increase. Quotations, Nov. 
18: red dog, $46@47 ton; flour middlings, 
$41@43; standard middlings, $37@37.25; 
standard bran, $36@36.50. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—All feeds are higher and 
more active, due to the sharp drop in 
temperature and the near approach of 
the closing of navigation. Quotations, 
Nov. 19, basis lake-and-rail shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $36.50 
@37; soft winter bran, $837@37.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $36.50@387.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $42@43; red dog, $46@47. 

Boston—Wheat feeds were in light 
demand last week, with limited offerings 
and a sharp advance in prices. Local 
stocks continued moderate. Other feeds 
held steady, with a quiet demand. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 19: spring bran $37.25@ 
37.75 ton, hard winter bran $37.25@ 
37.50, soft winter bran $37.50@37.75, 
standard middlings $37.25@37.50, flour 
middlings $43.50@43.75, mixed feed $39 
@44.50, red dog $46.50@47.50, stock 
feed $41, reground oat hulls $17, all in 
100-lb sacks, prompt or near-by ship- 
ment, Boston points. Offerings of Ca- 
nadian pure bran and middlings were 
limited, with only a quiet demand. 

Pittsburgh.—Marked improvement was 
noted in millfeed last week. Sales were 
more numerous and orders were larger. 
Prices were higher. Colder weather ap- 
peared to stimulate business. Offerings 
were moderate. Quotations, Nov. 19: 
standard middlings, $35.50@36 ton; 
flour middlings, .50@39.50; spring 
wheat bran, $35@35.50; red dog, $43@44. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for millfeed, and the market rules firm 
and higher under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 19, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $37@38 ton; hard winter 
bran, $37@38; soft winter bran, $37.50 
@38.50; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
37.50; flour middlings, $42@44; red dog, 
$47@48. 

Buffalo—Demand for millfeeds im- 
proved last week, the floods helping con- 
siderably. Local mills were offering only 
in mixed cars with flour, and have their 
production well sold up to the middle of 
December. Quotations, Nov. 19: spring 
bran, $32 ton; standard middlings, $33; 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 22, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 


Hard winter bran 


31.50 @32.00 
Soft winter bran .... @ 





Minneapolis 
Bertha WEAR oc cccsccies $31.50@32.00 $28.50 @29.00 


29.50 @30.00 


Baltimore 

° +--+ $36.50@37.00 

31.00@31.26 .....@..... 

31.00@31.50 37.00@37.50 
° 3 


Kansas City St. Louis 
B...00-@ 


28.50 @29.00 


Standard middlings* .... 32.00@32.50 SEOGEEGD cecsaUPeacse casas 7.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 35.50@36.50 33.50 @35.50 34.50@356.00 36.50@37.00 41.00@43.00 
Be GE cee cteccesveees 39.50@41.50 .....@39.00 38.50@39.00 ..... @..... 46.00@47.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbu Nashville 
Beste WES ceca ccsececc Os noes @33.00 $37.00@38.00 $37.25@37.75 $34.50@36.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 37.00@38.00 37.25@37.50 34.50@36.00 .....@..... 
TOES WERROT DOOR cccceces secey @..... 37.50 @38.50 37.50@37.75 35.00@36.50 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @33.50 36.50@37.50  37.25@37.50 35.00@36.00 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @39.50 42.00 @44.00 43.50@43.75 40.50@42.00 .....@..... 
WU GR cccecccewcccces ccese @43.50 47.00@48.00 46.50@47.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOROMS .occvvcevecs Bi cic @32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@42.00 
TWinnipeg ......... woes @ 27.00 @29.00 686 eG Cease 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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red dog, $43; flour middlings, $37; sec- 
ond clears, $45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeed is weaker, 
under the influence of heavier offerings 
and a poor demand. Practically all mills 
have some to sell. Offerings are heaviest 
from Montana and Idaho. The trade, 
generally, expects lower prices, and pur- 
chases are confined to actual needs. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 18, basis carload lots, de- 
livered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Montana bran and 
mill-run $32@33 ton; Kansas bran, $37 
@38; Idaho blended, $32.50@33; white 
bran and mill-run, $33.50@34.50; mid- 
dlings, $44.50@45.50; shorts, $37.50@ 
38.50; low grade flour, $47. 


Los Angeles.—Millfeed showed no new 
activity last week. Cash sales continue, 


with large shipments being made to - 


southern California. Heavy dealer buy- 
ing in anticipation of a brisk trade dur- 
ing the balance of this month and Decem- 
ber has featured the market. Lack of 
green pasture for cattle has contributed 
to the heavy demand. Quotations, Nov. 
17: Kansas bran, $38 ton; white mill-run, 
$34; red mill-run, $33; blended mill-run, 
$33.50; flour middlings, $47. 


Seattle—There was little change in the 
millfeed market last week. Both de- 
mand and offerings were light. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run was quoted at 
$27.50@28 ton, coast, to jobbers, white 
millfeed $29, and Montana mixed feed 
$28. 


Portland.—Millfeed is fairly steady, 
although there have been a few low offer- 
ings by country mills. On Nov. 19 city 
plants listed mill-run at $31 ton and 
middlings at $46, in straight cars. As 
the majority of interior dealers have 
not yet laid in their winter supply, it is 
thought that the advent of colder weath- 
er will stimulate trading. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Production of millfeed in 
Canada has now reached its peak, and 
the market is showing the usual signs 
of early winter demand. Prices are rel- 
atively higher than for other kinds of 
feed, and this factor is retarding domes- 
tic sales, but United States buyers are 
taking considerable quantities of bran for 
shipment to the eastern states. Mill 
prices for all millfeeds advanced $1 on 
Nov. 15. Quotations, Nov. 19: bran $32 
ton, shorts $34 and middlings $42, bags 
included, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal—Demand for bran, shorts 
and middlings continues strong, with 
prices firm. These were marked up $1 
last week. Stocks of millfeeds are re- 
ported low, and as United States buyers 
are very active in the market, shipments 
to country points have been made mostly 
in mixed cars, the straight car trade not 
being favored by the mills. Buyers have 
the feeling that the present strength is 
bound to last for some time, and are 
quite willing to take in their require- 
ments for two or three months. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 18: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $42.25, jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William: bran $25, shorts $27, middlings 
$35, jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 less 
when they contain mill-run screenings. 


Winnipeg.—Simultaneously with higher 
flour prices came the announcement of 
an advance of $1 on millfeed. Demand 
for bran and shorts is excellent. Sales 
for domestic use are heavy, and the ex- 
port call is taking care of any surplus 
mills have to offer. Heavy snow is now 
general throughout the Canadian West, 
and stockmen are active purchasers of 
bran and shorts. Quotations, Nov. 19, 
basis Fort William and Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $27 ton, shorts 
$29; Saskatchewan, bran $27, shorts $29; 
Alberta, bran $28, shorts $30. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 19, in tons, with comparisons: 


Receipts ,—Shipments— 
192 1927 


1927 
Minneapolis ... 896 775 20,320 18,198 
Kansas City... 1,280 1,500 2,940 84 
Philadelphia .. 200 200 cae ee 
Baltimore ..... 255 340 


Boston ....... 45 48 wes ** 
Milwaukee .... 2 1 2 
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BAIXED FEEDS - 


Chicago.—Colder weather has improved 
demand for mixed feeds. Buying is quite 
general, mainly for near-by delivery, al- 
though some business is being done for 
shipment in January. Demand from the 
East has improved considerably, and 
more is being sold there than in the mid- 
dle western states. Dairy feeds seem to 
be moving best. On Nov. 19, dairy 
feeds, 24 per cent, were quoted at $44.50 
@46 ton, scratch feeds $42@44, and mash 
feeds $58@61. 

Atlanta—Due to increasing use of 
mixed feed by farmers because of high 
prices for cottonseed meal, sales to deal- 
ers in rural sections are about the best 
in two or three months. Few advance 





orders are being placed for needs of 


more than 30 days, but small orders are 
keeping total volume at a satisfactory 
level. Manufacturers of mill and mixed 
feeds say mills doubtless will be well 
booked ahead before Christmas. Prices 
held stable last week. Quotations, Nov. 
19, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$2@45 ton, lower grades $30@31; best 
grade chicken feed $52@54, lower grades 
$6@50; best grade dairy feed $49@50, 
lower grades $35@38. 

St. Louis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was active last week. A few future 
bookings were made, but most of the 
business reported was for prompt ship- 
ment. Stocks are low in the majority of 
territories, and it is likely that business 
will remain active for some time. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 19, 
at $46.50 ton, high grade horse feed 
$41.50, and scratch feed $47. 


Nashville——Mixed feeds were quiet 
last week, sales at mills being light. 
Weather conditions have been favorable 
to light consumption, and jobbers are 
not inclined to take on large supplies 
for forward needs. Quotations, Nov. 19: 
dairy feed, 100-lb bags, $31@45 ton; 
horse feed, $31@42; poultry scratch 
feed, $43@49; poultry mash feed, $62 
@74. 


Memphis.—Buyers are still taking 
their needs of mixed feed in a small way, 
but colder weather is expected to stimu- 
late requirements. The chief hindrance 
is that home supplies of feedstuffs are 
larger than usual. Dairy feed volume 
holds up well and depleted pastures 


cause a little improvement. Poultry 
mash feed is moving normally. 
Toronto—Mixed feeds are selling 


freely. Oat and barley chop advanced 
$1, the only change last week. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 19: oat chop $48 ton, oat and 
barley chop $49, crushed oats $47, corn 
meal $46, feed wheat $54, oat feed $28, 
chick feed $65@67, mixed car lots, net 
cash terms, delivered, country points. 


Montreal—A good demand continues 
for mixed feeds. Weather conditions 
were bad last week, rain falling con- 
tinually, and forcing farmers to keep 
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their cattle indoors, thus losing the op- 
portunity of using what pasturage was 
left in the fields. On Nov. 17, leading 
mills quoted, for carloads, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points, net cash, jutes: 
barley meal, $47 ton; various branded 
mixed feeds, $30@43; ground oil cake, 
$53. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 

Atlanta. — Though cottonseed meal 
prices have declined a little, they are 
considerably higher than at this season 
in some years. Little buying is reported, 
as farmers are using more mill and 
mixed feeds and will doubtless continue 
doing so as long as prices remain at the 
present levels. There are a few small 
orders reported, with immediate shipment 
asked. Dealers are carrying small stocks. 
Quotations, Nov. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent ammonia, $38@40 ton; 8 per cent, 
$42@43; cottonseed hulls, sacked $10.50 
@l1, bulk $7.50@8. 

New Orleans.—Prices of cottonseed 
products underwent very little change 
last week, and a slight increase in de- 
mand for meal was noted. Shipments on 
contracts previously placed have been 
rather large of late. Quotations, Nov. 
17: choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $37@37.25 ton; choice meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $39.50@40; hulls, 
sound quality, $7. 

Memphis.—In some sections, export 
buying of meal has expanded, taking 
larger proportion of the limited amount 
mills are offering, while the coming of 
colder weather and the smallness of 
stocks stimulated buying by feeders and 
mixers in the North and East. Near-by 
demand also holds well, so sellers have 
raised their prices. Trading, Nov. 19, 
was on a basis of $40.50 ton for 41 per 
cent and $43 for 43. Seed supplies are 
limited and prices firm, so mills are inde- 
pendent about selling. 

Milwaukee——After a strong advance 
the previous week, cottonseed meal held 
at the established figures. Business and 
directions are good. Mills report that 
the present output is being absorbed. 
Quotations, Nov. 19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$44.50@47.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
is only fair. The high prices are re- 
stricting buying. On Nov. 19, 43 per 
cent was quoted at $47@47.50 ton, Chi- 
cago. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal ruled steady 
last week, prices being $1 or more higher. 
Demand was quiet. Local stocks are 
light. Shippers offered for prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points, at $46@52 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, on Nov. 19. 

Pittsburgh—aActive business featured 
cottonseed meal last week, with prices $2 
higher at the end. Sales were brisk and 
in fair-sized volume. Offerings were im- 
proved. Quotations, Nov. 19: 43 per cent 
protein, $48.70 ton; 41 per cent, $46.70. 

Kansas City—Continued heavy ex- 
ports, colder weather, and. good domes- 
tic demand hold the cottonseed meal 
market firm. Quotations, Nov, 19: basis 


Dallas, $40.50 ton; basis Oklahoma City, 
$41.50; basis Kansas City, $46.80. 

Los Angeles—Cottonseed meal is re- 
ported quiet but firm. Cash sales are 
heavy. Futures show slight change. 
Crushers are expecting a greater de- 
mand in the next few weeks. Cottonseed 
meal was quoted, Nov. 17, at $42 ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal business is 
inclined to be slow. The price is the 
same as in the previous week. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 19, $50 ton for 43 per cent 
protein meal, in car lots, Toronto 
freights. 


2 @ATMEAL | 


a 





Toronto.—Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
experiencing the usual cold weather de- 
mand, and all mills are busy. The poor 
quality of this year’s Canadian oats is 
making prices firmer. Mills will have no 
difficulty in picking out enough good 
oats for all their requirements, but the 
fact that this must be done is having its 
effect on prices. It seems probable that 
this will be another off year in the ex- 
porting business, as prices must be low 
if Canadian mills are to compete with 
other countries in that branch of the 
trade. Prices advanced 20@50c bbl dur- 
ing the week. Quotations, Nov. 19: 
rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, and $7.20 in straight cars, on 
track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—There were few sales of 
rolled oats and oatmeal last week for 
export. Domestic sales are showing im- 
provement since the advent of winter 
weather. Millers seem to be experienc- 
ing no difficulty in obtaining supplies of 
good milling oats, and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 19: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.85, and oatmeal, in 
90-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—The price of rolled. oats is 
a little firmer than for the past two 
weeks, and 90-lb jute bags are quoted 
at $3.65; oatmeal 10 per cent more. 

Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products has improved, and _ colder 
weather is stimulating interest. Foreign 
buyers are making more inquiries. On 
Nov. 19, rolled oats were quoted at $2.85 
per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at $3.15 per 
100 Ibs. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet and 
-unchanged. Offerings, while light, are 
fully ample for trade requirements. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 19, $3.70 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 

Boston.—Demand for rolled oats was 
better last week at $3.25, with cut and 
ground oatmeal also selling better at 
$3.57 per 90 lbs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 22 at $2.80 per 90 Ibs. 





Baltimore.—Oats prices, Nov. 19: No. 
2 white, domestic, 59@60c bu; No. 3 
white, domestic, 58@59c. 
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[FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 21,“and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

















Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
BEE 50.640 0006 Ob 600006 $24.00 $28.00@ 28.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 24.50 28.50@29.00 
Middlings ............ 24.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.50 32.50@33.50 
SE gd cecnceceens 33.00 36.50@37.50 
Se GOO ccccovcccec 25.50 31.00@31.50 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 46.50@47.00 
BE”: anéwccececseeces 31.50 36.50@37.50 
BEE § ncccrecwces 32.50 37.50@38.00 
MOG GOR cccccccccace 43.00 45.00@46.00 

Duluth— 

_ ., POPPE EET CULE Cee 24.00 29.50@30.00 
Middlings ............ 25.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 34.50@35.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 31.50@32.00 
Be GE nec edécocsacs 34.00 37.00@38.00 
St. Louis— 
BPP PURELEP ER TEE 24.50 29.00@29.50 
POUR GROTES 2. cccecce 28.50 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts .... 30.50 35.00@36.00 
ere 7.00 12.00@12.50 
Hominy feed ... 29.50 30.00@31.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran ............ 27.00 33.00@33.50 
SEE 5844400044864 008 8 26.50 32.50@33.00 
Standard middlings ... 27.50 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... 33.50 35.00@36.00 
Red dog ............. 39.00 41.00@42.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.00 33.00@35.00 
Pee ONE 6 6:50:06. 000-06 008 44.00 46.00@46.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ........... 23.00 28.25@28.50 
BO cecccececcvecscoss SEW SECRSR EO 
BOWE BOTRE 6 occ cee 27.50 31.00@32.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.50 33.00@34.50 
ft Fear cee 36.50 39.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
\ 31.50 36.50@37.00 
Pure OFAN <2... - 31.00 36.00@36.50 
Spring bran .... - 30.50 36.00@36.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.50 36.00@36.50 
De ME Vee kewasacees 41.00 44.50@45.50 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 41.00@43.00 
Milwaukee— 
WHOSE BPRR 66k ceecvee 26.00 31.00@31.50 
Bram .....ceeeeseeeess 26.75 31.00@31.50 
ND «5-65 400.6:04.¥:0-4 26.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 35.00@36.50 
eee 36.00 39.00@40.00 
I rer 21.50 27.50@28.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 33.00 44.50@47.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 26.50 33.00@34.00 

BROMBERG TOOEF oc ccvcccuss 36.50 40.50@41.50 

ee ae 27.75 ...@tt35.70 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
SEOOREEED 60 0:0:4064000% $8.30 $9. 
BOUPMER cece ccccccscoccae 7.00 9.10 
iy GN b-5:4-6:4.54.0:40005.6% esee 7.50 
Se CF cccccoseses 8.90 9.70 
BEIEWOAURSE cocccccccewes 5.70 6.50 
BPEMAED cesvcccccececece ones 4.70 
*Boston. fChicago. {$100 lbs. ttDecem- 

ber. 

SCREENINGS 


Toronto.—Screenings are moving slow- 
ly. The price advanced 50c last week. 
Quotation, Nov. 19, recleaned standard 
screenings $26.50 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 


Minneapolis.—Screenings are reported 
to be in good request, notwithstanding 
the fact that prices are high, compared 
with other feedingstuffs. Supplies, how- 
ever, are limited. Heavy seeds are quot- 
ed at $19 ton, medium weight $16@17.50 
and average light elevator screenings 
$14.50@15, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
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Range of Bran Prices 
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Spring Bran (Mi lis) 
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Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 


Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 


April May 
8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26]5 12 19 26 |2 9 16 23 30/7 14 21 28 


June July 
4 11 18 2 9 16 23 


August 
6 13 20 27 





3 10 17 24 


October November 
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37.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The light receipts of wheat 
were readily disposed of last week, but 
business was restricted by the small 
quantity offered. Business out of store 
fell off, although some sales of red win- 
ters were made to outside mills. There 
have been heavy shipments of wheat 
from the Head of the Lakes to Chicago, 
and it is understood that this is going 
into storage, apparently for delivery pur- 
poses, Trading basis, Nov. 19: No. 1 red 
10%@l1le over December, No. 2 red 10 
@101%¢ over, No. 3 red 8@9c over; No. 
1 hard 24,@3c over, No. 2 hard 2@21,4c 
over, No. 3 hard 1@2c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 3@5c over, No. 2 dark northern 
le under to 3c over, No. 1 northern Ic 
under to 3c over. Sales made late in 
the week: No. 3 red, $1.34 bu; No. 1 
hard, $1.291,; No. 2 northern, $1.28%4. 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
is strong, Duluth competing for receipts 
for shipment east before the close of 
navigation. Receipts of good protein 
wheat are absorbed readily at advancing 
premiums, but even the off grades are 
wanted, so that daily offerings are 
cleaned up at each session. For 58-lb 
wheat, 15 per cent protein, 33@48¢ bu 
over December is asked; 14 per cent, 
30@33c over; 13 per cent, 22@26c over; 
12 per cent, 6@8c over; and 11 per cent, 
option price to 5c over. One cent per 
bushel can be added for each additional 
pound. For instance, a car of 62-lb 
wheat testing 14.10 per cent protein sold 
Nov. 22 at 40c bu over the option. 

Based on the close, Nov. 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.11 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.09; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.09, No. 1 northern $1.07; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 98c, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
19 was $1.17%4,@1.83%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.153%4@1.23%. No. 1 amber 
closed on Nov. 22 at $1.20%,@1.82%, and 
No. 1 durum $1.1834@1.22%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 19 
was $1.235%,@1.55%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22%,@1.30. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 22 at $1.27@1.58, and No. 1 north- 
ern $1.26@1.31. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Nov. 19, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 





1927 1926 1925 1924 

Minneapolis .. 54,085 32,950 41,837 48,109 
Duluth ...... 76,605 22,740 41,147 69,563 
Totals ..... 130,690 655,690 82,984 117,672 


Duluth—The spot market for both 
spring and durum continues strong at 
unchanged or improved price basis. The 
best grades of millable wheat, high in 
protein, were in good demand last week, 
but offerings were rather limited. Ordi- 
nary and intermediate quality moved 
freely. Export inquiry for durum seems 
to have ended. Shipping was held up 
early in the week by snow and a heavy 
gale raging over Lake Superior, so that 
less volume moved out to the East. 
Close, Nov. 19: No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.253% @1.60%% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.233%,.@ 
1.583%; No. 3 dark, $1.2134@1.5634; No. 
1 northern spring, $1.243%,@1.43%%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





o- Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 
Nov. No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
12 126 @145 125 @145 128 128 
14 125 @144 124 @144 127 127 


15... 127% @146% 126% @146% 129% 129% 
16... 126% @146% 125% @146% 129% 129% 
17... 125% @145% 124% @145% 128% 128% 
18... 124 @144 123 @144 127 127 
19... 122% @142% 121% @142% 125% 125% 
Winnipeg.—Wheat was active last 
week, European markets were keen pur- 
chasers. At midweek, demand appeared 
to be more or less satisfied and trading 
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since then has been without feature. 
Spreading operations between Winnipeg 
and Chicago have been considerable. 
There have been no spectacular advances 
in prices, but this grain has gained 
steadily, the closing quotations on Nov. 
18 being 384%@4%4c higher than at the 
close of the previous week. On Nov. 19 
local traders and commission houses did 
a fair amount of buying, and prices ad- 
vanced fractionally. At the close, ex- 
port sales were negligible. Cash trading 
was moderately active, demand being 
chiefly for the top grades, which are 
very scarce. No. 1 northern is com- 
manding a premium of 17c over the op- 
tion, and No. 2 northern went to 9c over 
the November option last week. No. 3 
appears to be very plentiful. Deliveries 
of durum have been exceptionally heavy 
recently, and are being sold at a discount 
under hard spring. Cash No. 1 northern 
closed, Nov. 19, at $1.41 bu, basis in 
store Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Kansas City—Demand for hard wheat 
was less active last week. Local mills 
are still in the market for the better 
milling samples, and shippers also are 
picking up an appreciable quantity of 
this better grade, but elevators, which 
have been good customers for the off 
grades, are turning their attention to 
corn, and the lower grades are finding 
very slow clearance. Prices are un- 
changed to 3c higher. There is no change 
in the upper grades, weakening pre- 
miums having counteracted strength in 
futures. Quotations, Nov. 19: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.26144@1.58 bu, No, 2 $1.25 
@1.57Y,, No. 83 $1.20@1.53%4, No. 4 $1.15 
@146Y,, soft wheat, No. 1 $1.43@1.44, 
No. 2 $1.40@1.43, No. 3 $1.35@1.41, No. 
4 $1.26@1.33. 

St. Louis —Soft winter wheat was in a 
little better demand last week. The bet- 
ter grades continued scarce, but off 
grades found buyers, mostly on mill or- 
ders or to elevators. Hard wheat prices 
advanced, and spot values for ordinary 
qualities were practically on an export 
basis. There was not much demand from 
mills, however. Offerings were light. A 
fair shipping inquiry for low protein 
milling qualities was reported. Receipts 
last week were 172 cars, against 231 in 
the previous one. Cash prices, Nov. 19: 
No. 2 red $145 bu, No. 8 red $1.38@ 
1.391, No. 4 red $1.32; No. 2 hard, $1.36. 


Toledo.—Wheat movement continues 
light, although cash has worked into a 
little easier position, being 5c over Chi- 
cago December instead of 6c over. The 
bid at Toledo, Nov. 18, for No. 2 red, 
Toledo rate points, was $1.321%4, bu, 5c 
over Chicago December. 


Atlanta.—Wheat shipments have been 
light, but mills are reported buying on a 
fair basis, as they are producing consid- 
erably more flour than at this time either 
last year or the year before. Indica- 
tions are that mills in the Southeast will 
continue buying wheat actively, as most 
millmen seem to believe their sales are 
going to continue more active than usual 
during the holiday period. Prices have 
been variable. Quotations, Nov. 19, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 1 red, $1.60@1.61 bu; No. 
2 red, $1.59@1.60; No. 3 red, $1.57@ 
1.58. 

Nashville-—Wheat continued in fairly 
good demand last week, with offerings 
of best grades of milling grain scarce. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Mills have been making inroads into sur- 
plus stocks, and offerings are readily 
picked up. Purchases are being made 
of red wheat wherever available on ad- 
vantageous terms. Trend of the market 
was to a higher level last week, though 
prices continue irregular. No. 2 red, 
with bill, on Nov. 19 was quoted at 
$1.53@1.58 bu, Nashville. 


Milwaukee.— Weakness developed in 
the cash wheat market at the close of 
last week, and all items except hard 
winter dropped Ic, with a prospect of 
going lower. Hard winter gained Ic 
for the period. The range between the 
four varieties is not very great, as fluc- 
tuations in the market recently have 
brought about a more equitable condi- 
tion. Offerings were restricted last week, 
and there was a good demand, especial- 
ly from shipping interests. Receipts 
were 36 cars, against 72 the previous 
week and 139 last year. Quotations, 
Nov. 19: No. 1 hard winter, $1.2932@ 
1.30 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.36@1.37; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.31@1.82; No. 1 durum, 
$1.22@1.23. 


Seattle-—There was very little activity 
either in cash wheat or in the futures 
market last week. Exporters are not 
buying, but millers are taking the limited 
offerings of choice milling wheats. Cash 
quotations, No. 1, sacked, coast, to ar- 
rive, Nov. 18: soft and western white, 
$1.27 bu; hard winter, $1.25; western 
red, $1.24; northern spring, $1.261,; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.324,; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, 13 per cent protein, 
$1.43. 


San Francisco.—Demand for wheat is 
good, but very little is offering. Mills 
are buying steadily. Quotations, Nov. 
18, basis 100’s, sacked: No. 1 hard white, 
$2.20; frosted feed, $2.15. 


Ogden.—Wheat receipts were light last 
week. Deliveries to country points de- 
clined, rains interfering. Prices re- 
mained steady. Quotations, Nov. 19: 
No. 2 dark hard $1.25@1.37 bu, No. 2 
hard winter $1.01@1.20, No. 2 soft white 
$1.03@1.20, No. 2 northern spring $1.34 
@1.48, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 


Portland.—Wheat ruled firm most of 
last week. Demand was stronger for 
dry wheat. Much wet wheat is coming 
in on consignment, and is selling at sharp 
discounts. A few good-sized parcels of 
red wheat have been sold to the Orient, 
but business with Europe has been limit- 
ed to a small volume which was only 
made possible by the offering of some 
distress steamer space. Closing bids at 
the Merchants’ Exchange for November 
delivery, Nov. 19: Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.26% bu; hard white, $1.2742; soft 
white, Federation and western white, 
$1.2512; hard winter and northern spring, 
$1.2214; western red, $1.21%. 


Buffalo.—With lake offerings plentiful 
and mills well bought up, there was no 
demand for rail offerings of wheat last 
week. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 19 
was %@\,c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand small and 
stocks showing an increase of 164,000 
bus. Closing prices, Nov. 19: spot No. 
2 red winter, export, $1.36% bu, No. 3 
$1.33% ; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.36144, No. 8 $1.383%4. The 
market closed weak on poor export de- 
mand and good reports from Argentina. 
Desirable milling wheat in this section is 
scarce and wanted. 


New York.—Wheat fluctuated within 
narrow limits last week. Improvement 
in export sales was evident, with Mani- 
toba grades featured. Cash grain quo- 
tations, Nov. 19: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domes- 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 





————Week ending. \ @ July 1 to 

Wheat to— Nov. 12,’27 Nov. 13, ’26 Nov. 5, °27 Nov. 12,’27 Nov. 13, ’26 
BNE bon on 00beo vbecandes 123,000 990,000 728,000 5,588,000 5,578,009 
United Kingdom ....... 596,000 719,000 1,562,000 24,262,000 24,456,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,272,000 2,004,000 3,984,000 48,495,000 37,036,000 
CO Ciwbawsecetecusss 8 §6senses  '-. ahaees | éstues 19,647,000 13,872,000 
Other countries ........ 766,000 19,000 159,000 4,907,000 12,545,000 
EEE -ewasusesnance 3,757,000 3,732,000 6,433,000 102,899,000 94,208,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *195,000 349,000 338,000 5,257,000 6,523,000 
DONTE See crevetcaseccvecees 662,000 828,000 1,352,000 18,223,000 8,037,000 
| EPS CUTE PTA eee 168,000 383,000 148,000 2,326,000 5,045,000 
GEOR ccc i scadecevesecesdee 73,000 23,000 180,000 3,149,000 2,254,009 
BO  cccsesmecsscecovoccscecs 852,000 145,000 759,000 17,901,000 ° 4,902,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 1,215,000 bus; flour, 26,900 bbls. 








tic, $1.514%4 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f,, 
domestic, $1.45; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.414%,; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.5834; No. 2 
mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, $1.351,, 

Philadelphia—Wheat last week was 
alternately higher and lower, closing dull 
and weak at a net decline of 114¢. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 19, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.37 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35. 

Toronto, — Notwithstanding the heavy 
movement of Canadian spring wheat to 
market, buying seems sufficient to ab- 
sorb all offerings, and prices are re- 
markably steady. The pool must be tak- 
ing delivery of great quantities, and is 
therefore in a position to hold grain off 
the market, should it choose to do s0, 
The only grade of western wheat avail- 
able at bay ports is No. 3 northern, on 
which the quotation, Nov. 19, was $1.321, 
bu, track, bay ports. Ontario winter 
wheat is coming on the market slowly, 
and prices are being held at more than 
exporters will pay. The farmers’ pool 
is holding the bulk of the visible supply, 
and has, moreover, a lot in store on the 
farms of its members on which it is 
paying regular storage rates, subject to 
its call for delivery whenever it is want- 
ed. Quotations, Nov. 19: for inspected 
No. 2 red or white wheat at country 
points the pool is asking $1.30 bu, in 
car lots; private traders offer sample 
grain of similar quality at $1.25, car lots, 
country points; farmers’ wagonloads at 
mill doors, $1.15@1.20. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was in good de- 
mand last week, and spot offerings found 
a ready market. The large receipts by 
lake from Duluth have been put into 
store, it is reported, to be used for de- 
livery purposes. No. 2 was quoted, Nov. 
19, around $1.09 bu. Cash oats continued 
firm, and a good demand prevailed most 
of the week. Receipts were light. No. 
2 white were quoted at 5014,@511,c bu, 
No. 3 white 49@5lc, and No. 4 white 
4914¢c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Nov. 19, and the 
closing prices on Nov. 21, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 445,@47%%c, 451%4@ 
A4TY¥ec; No. 2 rye, 9934c@$1.031%, 98%,c@ 
$1.00%; barley, 71@8lc, 78@78c. 

Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
has been less active than a week ago, al- 
though some excellent business was re- 
ported in the cash department. Export 
trade has been taking care of a large 
volume of cash coarse grains. Oats have 
been somewhat out of line. Coarse 
grain futures have been dull and neglect- 
ed. Quotations, Nov. 19: cash No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 59%%c bu, barley 
8242c, and rye $1.04%, basis in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Duluth—Receipts of oats have been 
a little heavier. Most spot offerings were 
taken by local feeders last week at nar- 
rowed discount. Spot No. 3 white closed 
8Y%,c under Chicago December. An ac- 
tive demand for barley and lighter of- 
ferings strengthened the market, cash 
prices advancing 2@4c. With urgent 
needs filled, the top end of the range 
narrowed its gain to le. Improvement 
showed best in the low prices. The close, 
Nov. 19, was at a range of 74@S8lc bu, 
quality considered. Export inquiry was 
fairly good for rye. Local stocks are 
in strong hands and little is reported for 
sale, shipping contracts being expected 
to clean up the bulk of the supply by 
the close of navigation. 

Milwaukee—Cash wheat had no in- 
fluence on coarse grains last week, an 
all showed more strength, closing from @ 
shade to 8c higher. Offerings were light, 
and a good demand from the local trade, 
shippers and industries took receipts of 
the market. Heavy barley continues ™ 
the best demand. “Rye remains bullish, 
and made the heaviest gain last week: 
Quotations, Nov. 19: No. 2 rye, $1.05% 
@1.07% bu; No. 3 white oats, 48@514¢i 
malting barley, 80@86c. : 

Buffalo.—Receipts of oats were light 
last week, and demand active for heavy 
test weights. Local mills found few 
available for their use. Barley receipts 
have been light, with maltsters slow 
taking hold. Rye supplies were small 
and demand limited to an occasional lot. 
Quotation, Nov. 19, No. 2 white, 59¢ bu 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec. March Dec. March 
128% 132 125 128% 
16... 208 127% 131% 124% 128 
Fe 127% 13156 124% 127% 
Bei cceuse 127% 131% 123% 127% 
BB. scece 126% 130% 123 % 127% 
Bhicceccs 127% 131% 124% 128 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Nov. Dec May Dec. March 
BBecccce 124 128% 136 138 
MPa ccsece 123% 128 5 = =—S—soh we 
128% a ° exses 
ee | Seahve ~ geese 
127% es ce 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
No Dec. May Dec May 
Bteceus Zire 123% 129% 
Bibecees Sa 123% 129% 
Piascoes 129% = nase 124 130 
Sa a. == 123% 129% 
Ee vesee .  , Seer 123% 129% 
Pebse ses ane 123% 130% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov. Nov Dec. Nov. Dec. 
ee 133% 130% 124% 123% 
Bivececee 183% 130% 124% 123% 
Bac cece 134% 132% 123% 122% 
Bob svecs 133% 131% 122 121% 
Cae 133% 131% 120% 119% 
Te 134% 131% 120% 120% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Nov. Dec, March Nov. Feb. 
Bbcov es 151% 151% 126% 129% 
Tscccse 151% 149% 126% 129% 
Feb. March 
Mactcee 152 151% 130 130% 
151% 150% 129 130 
ee 151% 151 129% 130 
Di sré0s 152% ——a- ——t—<“ié« oneee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov. Dec. March ec. May 
Masnces 85% 89% 78 84% 
Tees 85% 89% 11% 84% 
Ao 84% 88% 17% 84% 
| ae 87% 90% 79% 86% 
ar 86% 90% 79 85% 
ae 86% 905 79% 86 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec March Dec. March 
ae 49 61 45% 47% 
WBsccece 49% 51% 45% 47% 
Cee 49% 51% 45% 47% 
ae 49% 51% 46 47% 
Bisa ees 49% 51% 46% 48% 
ee 48% 50% 45% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March Dec. March 
108% 101% 103% 
108 101 102 
107% 100 % 101% 
106% 99% 100 5% 
106 % 99% 100% 
106 98% 100 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
209 210% 210% 211% 
ee 205% 207% 208 5% 209 
|e 204 205% 206% 207% 
ae 204% 205% 206% 206% 
bes va 204 205% 206% 206% 
aN 205% 207% 207% 208% * 





Philadelphia.—Oats declined Y%e early 
last week, but later recovered the loss 
and closed steady. Offerings are light, 
and demand moderate. Quotations, Nov. 
19: No, 2 white, 59Y,@60\%4c bu; No. 3 
white, 56, @58Y4,c, 








United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
19, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

TORE Sc¢chekecoeh chy 94,892,000 17,232,000 
Be wacuhdeae-dnads kves 2,632,000 944,000 
GU cesehasvadauh vets SE.BIE 000 acces 
SNOUT <60-onccdcannesse 5,075,000 1,113,000 
ee nen 25,153,000 116,000 
FRED sévchansescces 6,951,000 11,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 19: wheat, 6,508,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,283,000; corn, 1,689,000; bar- 
ley, 268,000; oats, 986,000. 








Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Nov. 19, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 94 67 185 2241,799 763 
Kansas City... 465 70 181 13801,013 1,894 
Chicago ...... 1,000 1,760 1,098 1,605 es ee 
New York .... 17 91 “8 -. 218 143 
Philadelphia... 43 2 15 1 94 11 
Baltimore .... 17 9 ee ee 25 41 


BOsteR csccess 1 ee oe es 6 
Milwaukee ... 62 176 279 41 ee 
Dul.-Superior.. ° 9 ee ee e 15 
TeleSe cecsece 54 123 14 34 ee Tr 
*Buffalo ...... 536 ° -- 1,571 3,579 


*Receipts by lake only. 


Shipments by 
lake and canal. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
1 


Minneapolis .. 81 02 71 56 213 3,769 
Kansas City... 9 5 9 +» 130 3814 
Chicago ...... 689 148 oe 32 re be 
New York .... 47 113 34 26 10 822 
Philadelphia . os ee 1 13 17 
Baltimore .... 3 1 ee v0 10 88 
. caveoe,s +s 5 os ve 4 6 
Milwaukee ... 23 28 34 2 ve ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 429 330 579 217 607 4,937 
MMMAIe os.ce 184 198 28 1491,313 1,424 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending—— July 1, 1927, to 
Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Nov. 12, 1927 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—Week ending— 

Nov. 12 Nov. 5 
716,000 937,000 





July 1, 1927, to 
Nov. 12, 1927 
4,941,000 





San Francisco—Barley is dull, with 
local offerings light and eastern feed still 
coming in, Export space is plentiful at 
$6 ton. Quotations, Nov. 18, basis 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $2.05; grading, $2.20; 
choice, $2.50. Demand for oats is good, 
and offerings are light. Quotations, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $2.25; seed, $2.75. 





Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 
heavy last week, with buyers inclined to 
take on larger quantities than for some 
time. Offerings were liberal. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 19: No. 2 white, 571, @58Y,c 
bu; No. 3 white, 551, @561,c. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 19, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Mpls. ...... 2,0141,574 1,037 991 19,428 10,578 
Kan. City..1,276 695 784 988 14,864 13,559 
Chicago ... 805 385 1381 765 


New York. .3,248 3,201 1,4651,691 2,497 3,148 
Philadelphia 497 192 202 180 1,172 2,121 
Baltimore... 572 323 297 308 2,504 3,920 
Boston .... 40 77 8 40 56 138 
Milwaukee... 66 195 174 588 one 
Dul.-Sup... 3,097 2,072 3,188 2,259 17,626 
Toledo ..... 464 147 211 55 are s06 
-- -8,819 8,249 4,4501,233 20,546 16,028 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 


9,172 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 312 225 610 367 8,774 17,982 
Kan. City... 182 61 62 28 488 741 
Chicago ...1,104 796 857 364 eee eee 
New York... 118 156 65 7 380 812 
Philadelphia 22 19 32 29 134 129 


Baltimore .. 45 20 oe 70 157 
Boston ..... 34 45 he es 6 43 
Milwaukee.. 182 300 171 76 eee nay 
Duluth-Sup.. 161 136 wis 2° 803 9,051 
Toledo ..... 62 133 24 46 ene rT 
*Buffalo ... 191 s 22 ++ 2,503 4,332 

*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal, 





Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocl 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 309 3832 312 441 2,728 
Kansas City... 30 10 91 7 377 18 





Chicago ...... 154 110 78 29 ee e° 
New York ...1,273 4351,241 816 766 142 
Philadelphia.. .. 20 es 1 52 20 
Baltimore .... 218 73 82, +» 152 1138 
eee 155 -- $70 rv 29 ee 
Milwaukee ... 224 168 165 17 oe 
Dul.-Superior. 787 258 735 110 548 
*Buffalo ..... 2,070 431 791 950 714 2,132 
*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Nov. 5— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .490,000 495,000 386,009 


a eee 99,900 87,700 27,284 

Pere 4,200 4,200 5,840 
Stocks on Nov. 5— 

At terminals ........ 98,989 81,869 51,054 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.173,511 162,531 167,432 
Week's increase ..... 3,600 6,260 


Week’s decrease ..... 1,900 S080 66800 





Flaxseed—Receipts Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 19, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
4 


Minneapolis .. 20 217 81 79 3,327 938 
Chicago ...... 134 115 ee 1 oe oe 
New York .... 140 609 ee es re * 
Dul.-Sup. +-*247 312 *517 3903,589 2,809 
tBuffalo ...... 372 335 o° ° 


*Mill receipts and shipments not included. 
tReceipts by lake only. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 12, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 





Week from Totals 

ending pre- Nov. 13, 

Wheat— Nov. 12 vious week 1926 
United States*... 97,047 +1,986 79,420 
United Statest... 3,636 —292 3,288 
Camade ceccscccs 102,278 +15,842 108,009 
WORE éé44s050 202,961 -+417,536 190,717 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOME sa0se<h ses 166,500 +1,500 44,100 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

... .. Pore 269,461 +19,036 234,817 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

UUM ceccccesec 23,848 +437 31,600 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

MED sv actacses 31,275 +1,122 60,394 

*East of Rocky Mountains. +West of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c————United States———____ 
East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Our & stave 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Bee. & sccce 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 + 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
ee SB scass 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 

Week ending— 

Mev. 6 s.cee 95,061,000 38,928,000 98,989,000 
Nov. 12 .... 97,047,000 3,636,000 100,683,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 - 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 

Week ending— 

Nov. 5 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Nov. 12 ...102,278,000 202,961,000 66,500,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— Week ending— 
July 1 ....185,563,000 Nov. 5 - + .250,425,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Nov. 12...269,461,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 
Oct. 1 ...171,313,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Nov. 18, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
are 479 rr 84 eee 
SS Saar 1,669 123 131 133 
Northland ...... 2,104 241 137 eT 
Can. Gov't ..... 224 19 55 647 
Sask. Pool 

SS, GAA 2,754 86 41 170 

















S5 cw kde 3,253 70 73 46 
Private elevators. 11,875 922 969 233 
WEED isccceece 22,358 1,461 1,490 1,228 
of re 33,851 1,951 38,516 1,568 
eer 16,313 542 865 254 
Lake shipments.. 15,515 582 844 180 
Rail shipments.. 603 69 15 ar 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 198 Durum ......... 428 
No. 2 northern.. 503 Kota........... 12 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 32 White spring.... 132 
No. 3 northern..2,749 Winter ......_.. 21 
i [aa OS i roe 4,355 
Se eee 440 Private ....... 11,875 
Oe DS 298 
a ee Ta 136 | are 22,358 
Oats— Bus* Oats— Bus 
No. 3C. W...... i ee 180 
Be DG, Wossscs ee 922 
& eee 113 
SU vs ives 72 co ee 1,461 








‘ November December 


January 
6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


February March April 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) 


May 
5 12 19 26] 5 12 19 26]/2 9 16 23 30] 7 14 21 28 4 1118 25|2 9 16 23 


August 
6 13 20 27 


June July 





No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 





Chicago Active Future 








September October 


3 10 17 24 


November 


1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26 


1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 








New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week, with the export 
call even weaker than in the previous 
week. Quotations, Nov. 17: No. 2 yellow 
$1.10 bu, No. 3 $1.08; No. 2 white $1.10, 
No. 3 $1.08 (for export, 6c bu less, 
sacked) ; yellow chops, $1.83 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $1.85; standard meal, $2. 

St. Louis.—Scarcity of offerings rather 
than an increased demand caused the ad- 
vance in prices on corn last week. Mills 
and the local trade absorbed most of the 
few cars offered, although elevators and 
industries were also in the market. Re- 
ceipts were 61 cars, against 135 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Nov. 19: 
No. 2 yellow, 88c bu; No. 3 yellow, 86c; 
No. 4 yellow, 84@8414c; No. 5 yellow, 
82c; No. 6 yellow, 82c. 

Atlanta.—Both Georgia and western 
corn prices have been tending to increase, 
and as quotations had already been high- 
er than buyers wanted to pay, the re- 
sult is that sales are few. Though stocks 
are very low, buying is expected to con- 
tinue quiet at these prices. Quotations, 
Nov. 19, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
Georgia corn, sacked, $1.12 bu, No. 3 
white $1.10; No. 2 yellow $1.10, No. 8 
yellow $1.08; for corn in the shuck, 
prices average about 25c less. No. 2 
white western corn, bulk, $1.16@1.17 bu, 
No. 8 white $1.15@1.16; No. 2 yellow 
$1.16@1.17, No. 3 yellow $1.15@1.16. 

Nashville-—The corn market had a firm 
tone last week. The main feature is 
the increasing movement of the local 
new crop, which curtails shipping trade. 
Business is light with shippers. The crop 
in the South will not be as large this 
year as in 1926, and shipping demand 
will expand later. Quotations, Nov. 19: 
No. 2 white, 93@94c bu, No. 3 white 91 
@93c; No. 2 yellow 95@96c, No. 3 yellow 
93@94c. Corn meal is in better demand, 
with grist mill activities increasing. De- 
germinated cream meal, in cotton bags, 
is quoted at $2.10@2.20 per 100 Ibs. 
Hominy feed, $34@35 ton. 

Memphis.—Corn meal continues to be 
taken in small lots, and most local job- 
bers fill their needs from local mills, 
although shippers are offering cheaper 
prices for car lots. Consumers are buy- 
ing only current needs, and movement is 
about normal. Cream was quoted Nov. 
19 at $3.85@4.10, basis 24’s. Corn bran 
was scarce, and a few cars sold at $34 
ton for white. 

Kansas City.—Demand is good, except 
for high moisture corn, which is finding 
slow clearance. Supplies are larger than 
they were a week ago. Prices are un- 
changed to 3c higher. Quotations, Nov. 
19: white, No. 2 79@8lc bu, No. 3 77 
@79c, No. 4 76@78c; yellow, No. 2 80% 
@838c, No. 3 79@82c, No. 4 75@80c; 
mixed, No. 2 79@80c, No. 3 764%,@79c, 
No. 4 75@77c; cream meal, in 100-lb 
sacks, $4.05; hominy feed, $31@32 ton; 
corn bran, $31@82. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods is 
quiet, and it is thought that buyers have 
their needs pretty well covered. Corn 
flour was quoted, Nov. 19, at $1.85@1.95 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.85@1.95, cream 
meal $1.85@1.95, and hominy $1.85@ 
1.95. Cash corn was in fair demand, but 
receipts were light, and only occasional 
cars of new arrived last week. The gen- 
eral impression here is that farmers are 
holding their supplies. No. 3 mixed was 
quoted at 8314,@84c bu, No. 6 mixed 
81%c; No. 2 yellow 88¥,c, No. 3 yellow 
864,c, No. 4 yellow 814%,@86c, No. 5 
yellow 84@85c, No. 6 yellow 78@84c; 
No. 2 white 8714c, No. 3 white 85c, No. 
6 white 811,c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn closed 83@4%2c 
higher on Nov. 19. Receipts were much 
lighter than the week before, and con- 
sisted of both old and new, which were 
both in active demand. Industries and 
shippers absorbed all offerings. Sales 
for the week included two cars new 
South Dakota of excellent quality, the 
first of the present crop to appear on the 
market. Quotations, Nov. 19: No. 3 yel- 
low, 87%,@88%c bu; No. 8 white, 86% 
@87%ec; No. 3 mixed, 86@87c. 

Pittsburgh—tImproved business was 
noted in corn last week, with prices a 
trifle higher and firm. Offerings were 





liberal. Sales were in larger volume 
than for some time, and indicated that 
consumers’ stocks were low. Quotations, 
Nov. 19: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 98@99c 
bu; No. 8 yellow, shelled, 96@97c. 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, in 100-lb sacks, was quoted 
at $2.80. 

Minneapolis.—New corn is coming on 
the market, and there is the usual wide 
spread in prices between old and new. 
On the top grades it is about 4c bu, but 
on the lower grades as much as 10c. 
Receipts are light, demand indifferent 
and prices a shade easier. Old No. 2 
yellow is quoted at 3@4c bu over Chica- 
go December, No. 3 yellow 2@38c over, 
No. 4 yellow December price to Ic over, 
and No. 5 yellow 3@5c under. New No. 
2 yellow is held at 1c under to Decem- 
ber price, No. 3 yellow 2c under, No. 4 
yellow 6c under, No. 5 10c under and 
No. 6 12@15c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 19 
was 8112@87c; the closing price on Nov. 
21 was 814%2@85¥%ec. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 22 
at $5.10@5.20 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$5@5.10. 

Buffalo.—The advance in price made 
a better demand for corn, and buyers 
were in the market for all available 
supplies. There was, however, only a 
limited number of cars for sale, fresh 
arrivals being applied on old sales. Glu- 
ten feed was in better demand with the 
price slightly higher. Quotations, Nov. 
19: gluten feed, $39.60 ton; table corn 
meal, per 100 lbs, $2.30. 

Baltimore.—Corn was 2c higher and 
more active last week. Contract grade 
is still not quotable. Closing price, Nov. 
19, for old domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
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$1.02, or 2c up from the previous week. 
New cob corn was weak and slow at 
$3.75 bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 
stronger and fairly active at $2.17@2.32 
per 100 lbs, with the whole trade finding 
business better as a result of the colder 
weather, 


Philadelphia,.—Quotations on corn are 
omitted, transactions being too small to 
establish a market. There is a fair de- 
mand for corn products, and the market 
rules firm, with a hardening tendency. 
Quotations, Nov. 19, in 100-Ib sacks: 
kiln-dried granulated yellow. and white 
meal, fancy, $2.80; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.80. 

Boston.—A good demand for corn for 
shipment existed last week, with prices 
advanced. Quotations, Nov. 19: No. 2 
yellow, shipment all-rail, $1.08@1.10; No. 
3 yellow, $1.06@1.08; lake-and-rail, No. 
2 yellow $1.06@1.08, No. 3 yellow $1.05 
@1.07. Hominy feed is in good demand, 
with the market higher at $41.50 ton, in 
100-lb sacks; gluten feed unchanged in 
price, a quiet demand being noted at 
$42.85 ton, in 100-lb sacks, for December 
shipment, Boston points; gluten meal 
also in quiet demand at $51.10 ton, No- 
vember and December shipment. There 
was a firm market for granulated yellow 
corn meal, with an improved demand at 
$2.60, bolted yellow at $2.55, and feeding 
meal and cracked corn at $2, all in 100-lb 
sacks. 

San Francisco—Demand for yellow 
corn is good, and trading is active. East- 
ern and Argentine yellow are offering 
freely. Quotations, Nov. 18, basis 100 
Ibs: eastern No. 2 yellow, $1.91, bulk; 
Argentine, $1.91, bulk; Egyptian, $2.10, 
sacked; California milo, $1.85, sacked; 
eastern milo, $1.65, bulk; eastern Kafir, 
$1.70, bulk. 











Rye PRopucts | 


t 
Ae LN 


Milwaukee—Rye flour continues to 
hold a commanding position, and ad- 
vanced l5c last week, caused by heavy 
sales for export. The domestic trade is 
waiting for the export business to cease. 
Buyers believe that when navigation 
closes, domestic prices will be very bear- 
ish. Some are inclined to an opposite 
viewpoint. The trade is willing to wait 
and see what will happen. Nominal 
quotations, Nov. 19: fancy white pat- 
ents $5.30@5.45 bbl, medium $5.10@5.25, 
and dark $4.50@4.65, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapolis——The rye flour market is 
in a deplorable condition, so far as 
prices are concerned. Domestic buyers 
have not been able to keep pace with the 
rapid advance in grain, due to export de- 
mand, so that their ideas as to flour 
values are far below those that millers 
have to ask. Purchases have been re- 
duced to a minimum. Resellers who 
contracted some weeks ago are able to 
undersell mills in eastern markets. Pure 
white is quoted at $5.60@5.85 bbl, in 98- 
lb cottons, pure medium $5.20@5.40, and 
pure dark $3.90@4.10, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Two northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,922 bbls flour, compared with 
14,822, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 


Chicago.—Local handlers still complain 
of an exceedingly quiet demand for rye 
flour. New business is confined to oc- 
casional single cars and smaller lots. 
This is not surprising, however, as mill 
representatives some time ago sold large 
amounts, and most big buyers have their 
needs well covered. They are also order- 
ing out against old contracts, as direc- 
tions are good. The local output totaled 
9,000 bbls last week, the same as in the 
preceding week. On Nov. 19, white was 
quoted at $5.60@6 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.30@5.75, and dark $4.25@4.75. 


Baltimore——Rye flour turned weak 
with the grain last week, much to the 
satisfaction of those carrying light stocks, 
and no trading was in evidence, so far as 
could be learned. Quotations, Nov. 19, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure top white patent 
$6@6.25 bbl and dark $4.75@5. 


Dulyth—tThe choppy action of the fu- 
ture market had its reflection in the cash 
article, as well as flour. 


Buyers were 


watching proceedings, but very few 
showed enough confidence to book busi- 
ness. Quotations, Nov. 19, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.80 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark, $4; 
No. 5 blend, $5.90; No. 8 rye, $5. 

Boston.—Prices on rye flour were 
sharply advanced last week, demand be- 
ing very slow at the higher basis. Rye 
meal is unchanged in price, with a quiet 
demand; dark rye shows a slight im- 
provement in demand, with prices high- 
er. Quotations, Nov. 19: white patent 
rye flour, choice, $6.45@6.75 bbl; stand- 
ard patents, $6.30@6.55; medium light 
Straights, $6.20@6.45; medium dark 
straights, $5.95@6.20; rye meal, $5.20@ 
5.35; dark rye, $5.35@6.10. 

New York.—Rye flour prices have ris- 
en too quickly for the average buyer to 
become adjusted to them. Therefore, 
very little business was done last week. 
Sales are expected to improve before 
long, as it is not believed that stocks and 
future commitments are large. White 
patent, Nov. 18, in jutes, was quoted at 
$6.15@6.60 bbl. 

Buffalo—Better demand and higher 
prices on grain sent the market up on 
rye flour. Some improvement in output 
is reported. Quotations, Nov. 19, in 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., mills: white, $6.30@ 
6.40 bbl; medium, $5.70@6; dark, $5.35 
@5.45. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and values are well maintained. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 19, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
$6.25@6.50 bbl for white, $5.75@6.25 for 
medium and $5.25@5.50 for dark. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of rye flour showed 
a slight improvement last week, although 
the bulk of business transacted was in 
small lots. Prices were unchanged and 
firm. Quotations, Nov. 19: pure white 
$5.50@6 bbl, medium $5.25@5.75, and 
dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—Supplies of rye flour are 
sufficient to cover demand, which is only 
fair. The price is unchanged. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 19, $6.20 bbl, mixed cars, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 





Boston.—A good demand was noted 
for oats for shipment last week, with 
the market held steady. Prices, Nov. 
19: fancy 40@42-lb, shipment all-rail, 72 
@i73c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 67@69c; 
regular 36@38-lb, 65@67c; regular 34@ 
36-Ib, 683@65c; lake-and-rail, regular 36 
@38-lb, 65@66c bu. 


- Nov. 





Minneapolis.—Crushers report a firm 


linseed meal market. Some mills are 
sold out for November-December ship- 
ment. Shipping directions are coming in 
freely, and mills are somewhat behind in 
filling orders. Meal is quoted at $47.50 
ton, 50c above the figure of a week ago. 
The export market continues firm. Cake 
for January-March shipment is offered 
at $43.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ———Duluth . 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 15 ..$2.13% 2.09% 2.14% 2.10% 2.11% 
Nov. 16 .. 2.10% 2.06% 2.11% 2.08 2.09 





Nov. 17 .. 2.08% 2.04% 2.10% 2.06% 2.074% 
Nov. 18 .. 2.09% 2.05% 2.09% 2.06% 2.06% 
Nov. 19 .. 2.10 2.06% 2.09% 2.06% 2.06% 
Nov. 21 .. 2.12% 2.08% 2.12% 2.07% 2.084% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Nov. 19, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-Receipts— --Shipments 
19 








1927 1926 27 1926 

Minneapolis ... 9,030 5,476 1,421 1,228 
GED 50540955 6,460 5,363 3,076 2,218 
Detets vccces 15,490 10,839 4,497 3,446 


Duluth.—There was no urgent buying 
of flaxseed by crushing interests last 
week. Instead there was a distinct tend- 
ency toward pressing sales, causing a 
soft undertone, accompanied with a 
steadily breaking price trend. The mar- 
ket steadied toward the end of the week. 
Futures closed with a mixed net loss of 
64%,c in the current month to 7%{c for 
May. Crushers must have their imme- 
diate and distant requirements pretty 
well filled, or they would have supported 
more effectively, preventing such a slump 
in prices. Shipments for the first time 
in a long while exceeded receipts, result- 
ing in cutting down the heavy accumula- 
tions 270,000 bus. Spot quotations were 
changed from November to December 
basis, No. 1 track closing December price 
to 6c over, without effecting spreads. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is strong, and 
there is sufficient demand to absorb of- 
ferings. Crushers on Nov. 19 held prices 
for November shipment at $48 ton, Chi- 
cago, and $48.50 for December delivery. 

Winnipeg.—As is the case with all de- 
scriptions of feedingstuff, linseed oil and 
meal are in excellent demand. Cake, in 
bags, is quoted at $48 ton, and meal at 
$50. Crushing interests are almost en- 
tirely neglecting flaxseed here, and 
prices are lower. Cash No. 1 flaxseed 
closed, Nov. 19, at $1.82%%c bu, basis 
Fort William. 

Milwaukee.—Linseed meal is firm, with 
a good volume of business being done 
by the mills. Production is liberal, but 
directions are favorable. Quotations, 
19, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48@48.50 
ton. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal was 
quiet last week, with a sharp advance 
in prices and light offerings. Local 
stocks continue light. On Nov. 19 Buf- 
falo shippers offered 34 per cent meal at 
$51.25@51.75 ton, prompt shipment, Bos- 
ton points, with no offerings of 32 pert 
cent. There were no offerings for ship- 
ment from Edgewater. 

Pittsburgh.-Linseed meal demand im- 
proved last week, and buyers were more 
numerous. Offerings were moderate, and 
prices firmer. Stocks are light. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 19, $48.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—tThere was a slight increase 
in demand for linseed oil meal last week, 
and prices strengthened. Quotation, Nov. 
19, 34 per cent meal, $46 ton. 

Kansas City.—Export demand for lin- 
seed meal has been maintained, and with 
a continued good domestic call, prices 
are firm. Quotation, Nov. 19, basis Kan- 
sas City, $50.80 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is not selling; 
as it is too high in comparison with other 
feeds. The price is unchanged. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 19, $46.50 ton, in secondhand 
bags, f.o.b., mill points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Kansas City—Demand for dried but- 
termilk continues slack, and supplies are 
more than adequate. Quotations, Nov. 
19: basis Kansas City, 71,@7%c |b; 
basis Chicago, 73, @8c. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 
The Gwin-Williams Grocery Co., Jas- 
per, soon -will occupy a building now 
under construction. 


Arizona 


The Glendale (Ariz.) Bakery has 
been reorganized under the name of the 
Purity Baking Co. 


Arkansas 
John Murry, formerly of Stuttgart, 
has opened a bakery at Morrillton. 
The City Bakery, Tuckerman, recent- 
ly burned, with loss estimated at $2,500. 


California 


Karl Glaser has purchased a half in- 
terest in the U. S. Bakery, 1526 Fourth 
Street, Sacramento, from F. Pardi. 

Frank Fink has opened two new bak- 
eries in San Francisco, at 2815 California 
Street and 1211 Jackson Street. 

M. Santillan has opened a bakery at 
13851 Powell Street, San Francisco. 

John Bosio has sold the New Roma 
Bakery, 504 Alola, Roseville, to Sabo- 
tino Antonini. 

J. B. Endert has purchased the Bay 
Bakery, Crescent City, from Mrs. Anna- 
bel Case. 

Paul E. Dedek has purchased Schreib- 
er’s Bakery, Susanville. 

Dave Wolff has opened a bakery at 
409 Fourth Street, Marysville. 

Gray & Son have opened a bakery at 
Yreka. 

E. Duncan has purchased the interest 
of his partner, R. Rios, in the American 
Bakery, 524 Castro Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Karl Wucherer has sold the Carmel 
Bakery, 1508 Church Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to his brother, Gottlob Wucherer. 

August Seitz has purchased the bakery 
of E. Zaiss, 1243 Stockton Street, San 
Francisco. 

Ray Pacini has opened a bakery at 
3760 Twenty-fourth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 

McCallister & Lane, operating the 
Manteca (Cal.) French Bakery, have 
dissolved partnership, J. K. Lane con- 
tinuing. 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has just com- 
pleted its new bakery at Vernon and 
Long Beach Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
which will do the baking for its entire 
chain of stores. The bakery occupies 
three floors of a concrete addition to the 
present warehouse, and has been equipped 
with the latest machinery. 

The Robert I. Steen Co. has installed 
a Triumph bread molder in the Ameri- 
can Bakery, Santa Monica. A. Strachan 
is proprietor. 

C. W. Harthorn, of the Harthorn Bak- 
ery, Fillmore, recently re-equipped his 
plant with a new Triumph flour sifter 
and a Union adjustable bread molder. 

. Kilpatrick’s Bakery, Santa Ana, has 
installed two high-speed mixing plants, a 
new divider, a molder, automatic proofer, 
a sifting and blending plant, and two 
automatic bread wrapping machines. 

_ The Extrafine Bakery, Pomona, has 
Installed the latest model Battle Creek 
bread wrapping machine. 

The Los Angeles Pretzel Co., whole- 
sale manufacturer of pretzels, has put in 
& Day convertible cracker maker for 
pretzel manufacture. 

The Langendorff Bakery has installed 
& Mono-loaf divider and a carload of 
Day bread racks. 

The Armstrong Bakery has opened a 
Plant at 7400 South San Pedro Street, 

s Angeles. 

The Morning Glory Bakery, 1334 West 
Main Street, Alhambra, has been sold 
by Andrew Rost to Bernt A. Syvertsen. 

J. E. Sykes has opened a bakery in 
the market at 6400 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood. 

A bakery has been opened at 4805 

South Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, 
by Albert Abrams. 
_ Walter A, Lemke, who owns bakeries 
in Pismo Beach and Ora Grande, has 
been in Los Angeles for several days look- 
‘ng over the bakery situation, with the 
intention of opening there. 

David Cunningham has opened a bak- 
ery in the Mayfield district of Palo Alto. 





At the recent meeting in Cincinnati 
of the Associated Bakers of America, 
Retail and Wholesale, George Geissler, 
of the O. K. Bakery, Joliet, Ill., was re- 
elected treasurer for the tenth term. 








Fortune Lanier and L. C. Bogardus 
have opened a bakery at 6008 Fountain 
Avenue, Hollywood. 

H. Larsen will open a restaurant and 
bakery at Templeton. 

The Avenue Bakery, 2544 San Bruno 
Avenue, San Francisco, recently was 
opened. 

Colorado 


Raemy Wylie has leased the Pagosa 
Bakery, Pagosa Springs, from Mrs. 
Daisy Holcomb. 


Idaho 


The Moscow Electric Bakery has been 
sold by Archie Parks to F. L. Sherman. 

A, G. Bower and D. W. Black have 
purchased the bakery of W. O. South- 
wood, Sandpoint. Mr. Southwood has 
acquired a bakery business at Coeur 
d’ Alene. 

Illinois 


The Bloomington (Ill.) Sunshine Bak- 
ing Co., 301 South Center Street, has 
been incorporated for $2,000 by Roderick 
W. Ihmoff, Vard Mussellman and Otto 
W. Lipp. 

Brown & Colombo will open a feed 
store at Carterville, with probability of 
instituting a chain of such stores. 

Carl Brian has purchased the Gas- 
mann Bakery, Tuscola, from John D. 
Waters. 

Indiana 


L. E. Smith has purchased the bakery 
of Lee Yocum, Attica. 

William Minnick has purchased the 
Home Bakery, Cloverdale, from S. W. 
Lawson, and merged it with his Klean 
Maid Bakery. Mr. Lawson will operate 
the bakery of his father-in-law, J. S. 
Davis, Waynetown. 

E. F. Caldwell has opened the Oven 
to Home Baking Co., 1220 Broadway, 
Logansport. 

John Schwartz has purchased the Day- 
light Bakery, Ossian, from Mrs. Jessie 
Hann. 

Iowa 


The Home Bakery, formerly McBride’s 
Bakery, Rockford, has been taken over 
by F. M. Schmidt, who also runs a bak- 
ery at Osage. 

O. E. Thode, Blakesburg, has leased 
his bakery to Mr. Fisher. 

C. M. Kauffman has opened the Snow 
White Bakery at 4004 Morningside Ave- 
nue, Sioux City. 

Conklin’s Bakery, Terrill, is a new 
establishment. 

Kansas 

The new plant of the S. & H. Baking 
Co., Manhattan, will open about Dec. 1. 

The F. O. Stark Bakery, Burlington, 
has been discontinued, and Ray Knob- 


lock has moved the Betty Anne Bakery 
to that location. 

Ernest Holm has_ repurchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Marquette, which he sold 
recently to Mr. Johnson. 


Kentucky 


The Walden Bakery, Hopkinsville, re- 
cently suffered $25,000 damage in a fire 
which did total damage of $400,000 
there. 

Maine 


The Tingley Bakery, Houlton, will 
seek new quarters because of purchase 
of the building occupied by it by the 
county. 

Van Vieck, Inc., Portland, has been 
formed by Gustav B. Van Vleck and 
Harry R. Virgin to conduct a bakery 
business. 

Massachusetts 


Emily G. Webb, Inc., a Boston bak- 
ery, was organized last week with a capi- 
tal of $5,000. 

The Federal Wholesale Grocery, Inc., 
Boston, is bankrupt; liabilities, $25,985 ; 
assets, $13,935. 

Fire recently destroyed the building 
occupied by the Liberty Baking Co., 
339 Water Street, Quincy. 

The E. E. Gray Corporation, Boston, 
has been incorporated for $1,000,000 to 
operate chain groceries, by Robert J. 
Holmes, Winchester, Arthur W. Leavitt, 
Wollaston, and Marion A. Fryer, Ded- 
ham. 

Michigan 

Messrs. Curtis & Radford have opened 

the C. & R. Bakery, Saline. 


Minnesota 


The Zinsmaster Baking: Co. has in- 
stalled a Day Thorobred molder, a To- 
ledo scale and a Baker Perkins tray 
oven in its St. Paul plant. 

The Bungalow Bake Shop has opened 
at Elk River. 

Bake’s Bakery, William E. Bake, own- 
er, has opened at Faribault. 

Donald J. Lowe has taken over V. A. 
Benjamin’s bakery, Granite Falls. 

The John Hirsch Bakery, 558 Rice 
Street, St. Paul, occupies the shop for- 
merly known as the Dorfner Bakery. 

D. G. Joline now owns the Edgerton 


*(Minn.) Bakery, formerly operated by 


Joline & Hueskens. 

E. W. Koder, Amboy, has bought the 
bakery of E. Otto. 

Mr. Boehm now owns the Forest Lake 
(Minn.) Bakery, formerly the property 
of Boehm & Schmidt. 

Peter Robertson has applied for a li- 
cense to operate a bakery in his home, 
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FHARRY H. FAWCETT, president of 

the Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, recently resigned as manager of 
the Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, to be- 
come manager of the three Chicago plants 
of the Schulze Baking Co. 


4041 Twentieth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Hibbing, has 
closed. 

V. A. Benjamin, Granite Falls, has 
sold his bakery. 

Truman Smith has purchased the Wil- 
liam Rober Bakery, Luverne. 

Holtzermann’s Chicago Store, 417 Ced- 
ar Avenue, Minneapolis, has applied for 
license to operate a bakery department. 

F. W. Wagner has purchased the feed 
store at Williams of the Northern Farm 
Products Co. 

Mrs. Ole Gunderson has purchased the 
bakery of Mrs. C. Hendenstad, Sacred 
Heart. 

Missouri 


Clarence Kramer and Charles Taylor 
have purchased Ewing’s Bakery, 1928 
Market Street, Hannibal. 

C. E. Kemp and W. C. Heaston have 
opened an Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
3124 Troost Avenue, Kansas City. 

Fred Tope has purchased the Lil- 
bourn Bakery, New Madrid. 

E. B. Sloan, of Kansas City, has pur- 
chased property at Norborne, on which 
a baking plant will be built. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at Odessa. 

J. L. Dean has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Crystal City, from Mrs. G. W. 
Huck. 

Nebraska 


Walter Liles has leased the Bridge- 
port (Neb.) Bakery to T. D. Edwards. 

Roy Greenwood, Emerson, has _re- 
modeled his bakery. 

J. A, Haith has purchased the bakery 
of G. C. Graves, Loup City. 

C. C. Carter will open a bakery at 
Wood River. 

O. D. Seiler and E. Loeffebein have 
purchased the Purity Bakery, Alliance. 


New Jersey 

The Star Bakers, Newark, have been 
incorporated for $100,000, by Simon 
Kavaler and Leon Roth, of Orange, and 
Hannah Zeidwerg, East Orange. 

Mrs. Anthony Italiano’s bakery, 124 
Clinton Place, East Rutherford, has been 
damaged $4,000 by fire. 

The Ciocco Macaroni Co., Inc., 110 
Fourteenth Avenue, Newark, will build 
a two-story factory on Ashland Ave, 
West Orange, at an approximate cost of 
$40,000. 

The Standard Bakery will open short- 
ly at 238 Main Street, Ridgefield Park. 

Charles Farny has bought the bakery 
of Hermann Wolter, 401 Wood Street, 
Ridgewood. 

C. Widman has sold his bakery, 58 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Newark, to Wil- 
liam Zimmerman. 

Albert Edel has purchased the bakery 
at 11-13 Westfield Avenue, Roselle Park, 
from Emil Weisenbacher. 

The Anderson Pastry Shop will be 
—— at 364 Anderson Avenue, Cliff- 
side. 

Gohl’s Bakery, G. D. Gohl, proprietor, 
350 Jackson Avenue, Jersey City, will 
move to 733 Bergen Avenue. 

S. R. Burliegh will open a bakery at 
298 South Orange Avenue, Newark. 

The Rohy Bakery has been opened at 
214 South Broad Street, Trenton. 

The Vi-Tal-Ity Products Corporation, 
558 Valley Road, West Orange, has been 
organized by H. M. Woodruff, recently 
president of the Wheat Fruit Cereal Co. 

Louis Blatt, 18 Race Street, Morris- 
town, will erect a one-story bakery at 
Speedwell Avenue and Sussex Street. 

The Victory Cake Co., 175 Fabyan 
Place, Newark, will erect a one-story ad- 
dition to its bakery, to cost $8,500. 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Jennie Roy has purchased the 
City Bakery, Fort Sumner, from M. Mil- 
burn. 

New York 

The East River Baking Co. has pur- 
chased the two-story building at 227 East 
One Hundred and Fifth Street, New 
York. 

Papers of incorporation have been 
filed by the Goode Cake Shop, Inc., Buf- 
falo, to conduct a general bakery busi- 
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ness. Stockholders include Arthur S. C. 
Loepfer, Eva McNamara and David 
Murray. 


William Dapp has opened a bakery at 
30 Main Street, Salamanca. 

Berman Bros. will open a bakery at 
1061 Walton Avenue, New York. 

Lewis Goldman, 711 Southern Boule- 
vard, Bronx, will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 77 West One Hundred and 
Sixty-second Street, New York. 

The Pastry Shop will be opened at 
8816 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria. 

The Luigo Constantino Co., 680 Union 
Street, Brooklyn, will move to 491 Ber- 
genline Avenue, West New York, N. J. 

The Kottilinski Bakery will open at 
7508 Surf Avenue, Coney Island. 

Recent New York incorporations: Sta- 
tion Bakery, Inc., Queens, William M. 
Moeller, 11,725 One Hundred Forty-sec- 
ond Place, South Ozone Park, an incor- 
porator; Roosevelt Pastry Co., Inc., Co- 
rona, Philip Rosen an incorporator; Un- 
derhill Bakery, Inc., S. Milgram, 491 
Tenth Avenue, New York, an incorpora- 
tor; Farm Bread Co., Paul Schmidt, 684 
Trinity Avenue, New York, an incorpora- 
tor; H. S. A. Baking Co., New York, 
E. E. Weisberg, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York, an incorporator; Smith’s Bakery, 
Bridgeton, Russell Henderson an incor- 
porator. 

Other New York _ incorporations: 
Euclid Bakery Corporation, Brooklyn, 
Jacob Gelbstein, 623 Howard Avenue, 
an incorporator; Colca Cookie Corpora- 
tion, New York, A. L. Anderson, 467 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn, an incorporator ; 
Milton Bakery & Restaurant, Inc., New 
York; Castleton Bakery, Inc., John Mol- 
ler, 425 Pelton Avenue, New Brighton, 
an incorporator; Long Island Baking 
Corporation, Mineola, Samuel Wishmitz- 
ner a stockholder; Cardinal Baking Cor- 
poration, New York, Herman J. Lef- 
kowitz, 179 East One Hundred and One 
Street, an incorporator; Homestead Ca- 
terers, Inc., Yonkers; Campus Cafeteria, 
Inc., Brooklyn; Alaska Corporation, 
Brooklyn; Embassy Bakery, Inc., New 
York, P. E. Semel, 277 Broadway, an 
incorporator; Sadot Baking Co., New 
York, B. Weinberg, 1997 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn, an incorporator; East River 
Baking Co., New York, Daniel Getz, 
1345 Clay Avenue, Bronx, an incorpora- 
tor. 

North Dakota 

Andrew A. Sherven has purchased the 
interest of Helge Carlson in the Matson 
Bakery, Devils Lake. Thor G. Neste- 
gard will retain his interest. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Bismarck, has 
closed. 

Ohio 

H. H. Zinkon and son, Howard, have 
purchased the Baltic (Ohio) Bakery 
from Walter Mast. 

The new $500,000 plant of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Bread Co., South Ludlow, is 
completed. 

Lester Ballenger has purchased the 
Alkire Bakery, Plain City. 

Elvin C. Mohler, Wauseon, has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, listing liabili- 
ties as $5,706 and assets of $2,453. 

The National Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Inc., Youngstown, has been incorporated 
with 250 shares of no par value, by Roy 
Silvestri, P. Possuli, G. R. Silvestri, A. 
Faustino and Amelia Silvestri. 


Oklahoma 
The Bake-Rite Bakery, Chickasha, has 
installed a new oven, doubling the ca- 
pacity of the plant. 
Rex Taylor, Buster Brown Bakery, 
Welch, will establish a branch plant in 
the building vacated by Wheatley Bros. 


Oregon 

Frank Hayek has opened a bakery at 
East Eighty-second and Halsey streets, 
Portland. 

The bakery of A. Coenenberg, Port- 
land, has been discontinued. 

The Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
suffered a fire loss last week, estimated 
at $50,000. 

Pennsylvania 

The Betterbake Co., 1084 South Fifty- 
seventh Street, Philadelphia, which was 
recently seriously damaged by fire, has 
been partially repaired, and has resumed 
operations. 

The West Philadelphia Baking Co., 417 
North ‘Sixty-fourth Street, has awarded 
the contract for the installation of an 
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additional steam oven, a mixer and di- 
vider. 

Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, 
Inc., Philadelphia, will shortly start the 
construction of an additional story on 
its handsome two-story building on the 
corner of Twenty-first and Arch streets. 

O. I. M. Houck & Son, Hanover, have 
opened their new baking plant at Cen- 
tennial Avenue and West Walnut Street. 

The Eagle Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
has been granted a corporate charter. 

Andrew Maier, of Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, has purchased the Superior 
Pretzel Co., Inc., that city, and will op- 
erate it in connection with his other busi- 
ness. 

South Carolina 

The Model Bakery and other busi- 
nesses in the Masonic Building, Dillon, 
were damaged by a fire which caused 
total loss of $30,000. 


South Dakota 

Frank Jahnel has opened his new bak- 
ery at Belle Fourche. 

The Black Hills Bakery, Custer, Wil- 
liam Sager, owner, has succeeded the 
Home Products Bakery. 

W. W. Sparrow has opened a shop at 
Bridgewater. 

Texas 

C. H. Guenther & Sons, 129 East 
Guenther Avenue, San Antonio, have ac- 
quired a site adjacent to their present 
feed plant for the erection of an addi- 
tional unit. 

The Atlanta (Texas) Wholesale Grocer 
Co. has opened a branch at Jefferson in 
charge of George D. Cowden. 

The Imperior Feed & Seed Co., Mis- 
sion, has been formed, with W. M. Rus- 
sell as manager. The firm has pur- 
chased the business of the McClanahan 
Seed Co., and will use that company’s 
location. 

J. P. Jackson, Fred Weber and Buel 
C. Kinchloe have purchased the Midland 
(Texas) Baking Co. 

J. W. Burke has opened the New City 
Bakery, Eden. 

The Walker-Smith Grocery Co., whole- 
sale, will build a branch at Midland. 

E. H. Hall, C. E. Singletary and H. 
H. Sawyer have purchased the interest 
of Long Bros. in the Nu Bakery, Pales- 
tine. 

George O. Jones is owner of the Hill- 
top Bakery, Twentieth and Mary streets, 
Waco, which is nearing completion. It 
will do a strictly wholesale business. 

Guy Bryson has opened a bakery at 
Tyler. 

The Singletary Bakery & Café, Rusk, 
recently burned, with loss estimated at 
$25,000. . 

Cage & White will open a wholesale 
bakery at Sweetwater. 

A. P. Wright has opened a bakery in 
Lorenzo. 

Utah 

Mrs. H. Ebmeyer has opened a Home 
Bakery at 871 East Ninth Street, Salt 
Lake City. 

Vermont 

The F. J. Fairbanks Baking Co., Inc., 
Brattleboro, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptey. Liabilities are listed at $15,350, 
and assets at $11,563. 


Washington 

The Twin-Thomson Bakery, 515 Yaki- 
ma Avenue, Yakima, has begun construc- 
tion of an addition, to serve as a ship- 
ping room. 

Charles Wille has opened the Ravenna 
Quality Bakery, 6328 Ravenna Avenue, 
Seattle. 

The Chatterton Bakeries, Inc., Seat- 
tle, which operates 25 retail stores, have 
a bakery under construction at Yale 
Avenue and Valley Street. 

Con’s Cash Feed Stores have opened a 
branch at Snohomish in charge of Har- 
old Fankhauser. 

E. Klinger has purchased the Electric 
Bakery, White Salmon, from Earl N. 
Warneke. 

The Farmers’ Mercantile Co., Winlock, 
has installed grinding and mixing ma- 
chinery in its feed department. 

Earl E. Green, Chehalis, has sold his 
bakery to B. Lutz and Ray T. Cum- 
mings. 

. Wyoming 

Gene Scott and Roy Cornell have 
opened a bakery in the M. C. Scott store, 
Cheyenne, 
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MOVEMENT OF VESSELS ON 
GREAT LAKES NOW NORMAL 


DututH, Mrinn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, is nominally 
8c bu, but chartering is so light that it 
is difficult to quote a rate as fully estab- 
lished. That for Georgian Bay delivery 
is 24%,c. The winter storage rate is 54c 
bid, with vesselmen asking 6c. Some 
charters were made early in the fall at 
4%,c. Elevators loaded out 5,148,000 bus 
grain last week. Some cargoes, still to 
be reported, will add to this amount, 
Lake shipping virtually was suspended 
several days early last week by a severe 
wind and snowstorm. Practically all ves- 
sels caught in the storm have made ports, 
and it is not believed that any suffered 
damage. Loss of time and dispatch was 
their only setback. 





GRAIN MOVEMENT STILL ACTIVE 

Winnirec, Man.—Notwithstanding the 
severe winter conditions now general over 
the Canadian West, the movement of 
grain in the country still is on a large 
scale. It is estimated that over 3,000,000 
bus have been hauled daily to elevators, 
and deliveries at country points, as esti- 
mated by the Sanford Evans statistical 
service, total 207,174,496 bus, compared 
with 212,176,733 for the previous year. 
In spite of the snow, many farmers in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were last 
week busy threshing. Large quantities 
of “no grade” grain have been inspected 
at Winnipeg, the result of the early snow 
in the prairies. 





BAG TYING MACHINES 

Cuicaco, In1.—Exclusive selling rights 
to market the Harding bag tying ma- 
chines have been acquired by the Union 
Special Machine Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of Union special bag closing ma- 
chines. The Harding machine is espe- 
cially adapted for concerns packing 
products in paper bags. With this ad- 
dition, the Union Special Machine Co. 
now has equipment for practically every 
known industry packing its products in 
bags. The Harding machine is well 
known in the milling industry, and is 
featured by ease of operation and econ- 
omy to the miller. Only one operator is 
required, and being portable, weighing 
only 650 lbs, it may be moved readily. 





BOATS HELD IN THUNDER BAY 

Winnirec, Man.—A _ dispatch from 
Port Arthur, Ont., states that extreme 
weather conditions, which have tied up 
shipping at that end of Lake Superior 
for some days, have resulted in a consid- 
erable decline in activity at that port 
and at Fort William, and several boats 
were reported to be sheltering in the 
bay, awaiting more favorable conditions 
before venturing east. Present condi- 
tions are causing shipping men at those 
points to wonder if there is to be a repe- 
tition of last season’s experience, when a 
freeze-up of the St. Mary’s River re- 
sulted in an early closing of navigation. 





NEW ORLEANS-EUROPE SERVICE 

New Orveans, La.—Moore & McCor- 
mack have announced a new steamship 
service to Rotterdam and Hamburg out 
of New Orleans, beginning in December. 
While the Shipping Board operates a 
number of American flag services be- 
tween New Orleans and Europe, this 
will be the first American flag service 
to Rotterdam and Hamburg by a pri- 
vate operator. 





GULF-FAR EAST SERVICE PLANNED 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—According to 
Vernon D. Fletcher, Galveston manager 
of the Strachan Shipping Co., his com- 
pany intends to institute a shipping serv- 
ice between gulf ports and the Far East, 
commencing in January, 1928. It is un- 
derstood that motorships will be used. 





BALTIMORE FLOUR INSPECTION 
Bartrmorr, Mp.—At a recent meeting 
of the flour committee of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, the following 
resolution was adopted: 
“Whereas, Certain complications have 
arisen when the flour inspector has been 


requested to express his opinion on sam- 
ples of flour representing shipments ar- 
rived in Baltimore, which have not been 
officially inspected; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the flour inspector is 
hereby directed to give no opinion on 
such samples unless he is requested to 
officially inspect such shipments in the 
usual course, and as provided by the 
rules governing flour inspection at this 
port.” 





RESTRICTED GRAIN LOADING 

WinnireGc, Man.—According to a 
statement issued by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Nov. 15, restrictions are 
being placed on the loading of grain con- 
signed to the government elevators at 
Edmonton, Alta, Eastward movement 
of grain is unrestricted, as also is that 
to Vancouver, and storage is steadily in- 
creasing. 





LOWER RATES TO UNITED KINGDOM 


MontTreat, Que.—The lines of the Ca- 
nadian Transatlantic Conference have re- 
duced their freight rates on flour to most 
United Kingdom ports for December by 
8c per 100 lbs. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From 
Halifax- 
St. John tNew 











To— tNew York Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 27.00 31.00 30.00 
Amsterdam ,....... 23.00 22.00 **27.00 
EEO tb tccceses 23.00 cove %°37.06 
Avonmouth ........ *24.00 22.00 30.00 
Belfam .cccccscccce 24.00 25.00 30.00 
MOTHOR. ccccccccccce 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BorGeaux ...ccceces 40.00 cece 30.00 
} 4 MEET 25.00 eos %*°27.00 
Bristol x 24.00 30.00 
Cardiff . 24.00 130.00 
Copenhagen d 31.00 37.00 

PPS a 35.00 +130.00 
Danzig . 32.00 45.00 
Dublin .. i 25.00 30.00 
Dundee - 30.00 730.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 45.00 
GIBTRIAF 2. cccccece 45.00 oes ose 
Glasgow ........... *22.00 22.00 728.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
TUOGRUETE cccccccces *25.00 22.00 **27.00 
BEAVTO cccccecccsces 40.00 eoee tt30.00 
Helsingfors ........ *33.00 32.00 45.00 
BUN, ceveccccecceces *23.00 23.00 +f30.00 
ME: ces ic vaenccune *23.00 23.00 +130.00 
SEE. 0.6. 00644-0%% *20.00 20.00 +28.00 
EGGS cccecccscces *20.00 20.00 +*28.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 30.00 +t30.00 
MEGUIRD sccccccecces 33.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ *20.00 20.00 t+28.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 oes 35.00 
Newcastle ......... *23.00 23.00 730.00 
GHD o'sccdoccs -. 80.00 30.00 37.00 
Pirzus -» 30.00 eeee 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... 23.00 23.00 **27.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 28.00 +130.00 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 37.00 
BORGER ccccccveccses *35.00 wees 46.00 
Stockholm ......... 33.00 34.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 26c, Bristol 26c, Cardiff 26c, Danzig 
28@33c, Glasgow 25c, Hamburg 23@25c, 
Helsingfors 34c, Hull 26c, Leith 26c, Liver- 
pool 28c, London 28c, Manchester 23c, New- 
castle 26c, Stettin 33c. Rates for December 
only. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

**Through December, 1928; 25c January 
and April. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 
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Milwaukee.—Sales of new buckwheat 
continue fair to good, and offerings are 
good. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 19: new silver 
hull $1.60@1.70 per 100 Ibs, and Jap- 
anese $1.75@1.85, subject to dockage. 

Buffalo.—There is a good demand for 
buckwheat east of Buffalo, but local in- 
terest is light. Offerings are limited. 
There is a fair demand for buckwheat 
flour, with mills well supplied. 

Pittsburgh. — Buckwheat trading was 
stimulated by cold weather last week. 
Receipts were fair, and prices un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 19, $3@3.30 
per 100 lbs. 

New York.—Shippers of buckwheat re- 
port this the busiest season for year’; 
with exports unusually large, and the 
quality better than average. Quotations 
range around $1.90 bu. Buckwheat flour 
business, both in the export and domes- 
tic trade, is very quiet, as a result of 
warm weather. The quotation, Nov. 18 
was about $3.25 bbl. 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK REPORTED 
FOR MILLS OF ROUMANIA 


Bucuarest, Roumanra.—Inactivity in 
the export of grain and flour has in- 
duced the government to reduce the ex- 
port duty on grain to about $2.27 per 
metric ton; flour, $1.86; bran, 46%/c. 

Only limited quantities are available 
for export this year, the amounts being 
about 5,000,000 bus wheat, 17,000,000 bus 
barley and 8,000,000 bus corn. 

It is feared that the reduction in the 
duties will be insufficient to push the 
exports of grain and flour. The agrarian 
reform has turned out unsatisfactorily, 
and this has led to lower wheat produc- 
tion. The farms formerly part of great 
landed properties now are owned by 
peasants and small holders, who have 
not the necessary training and equip- 
ment. 

The milling industry is unable to over- 
come the difficulties arising from the pro- 
hibitive custom policy of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, which countries ought to 
be the chief markets for the surplus of 
the production in top grade flours. The 
capacity of export mills is twice as great 
as the home consumption, and therefore 
the export of top grades is for them a 
vital question. Moreover, a severe strin- 
gency of money continues in Roumania, 
and mills which cannot get cheap foreign 
loans are compelled to pay the enormous 
rates of interest claimed by home banks. 
The National Bank does not afford mills 
the protection they need, most of them 
possessing only small working capital. 

This lack of capital leads also to de- 
terioration of the milling plants, as mill- 
ers fear to enter upon any additional ex- 
penses over and above their usual run- 
ning costs. This is the reason why they 
prefer to sell their plants. The position 
of the mills in the Palatinate, the newly 
acquired territory under the peace treaty, 
is still worse than of those in the old 
kingdom. All mills complain of taxes 
being exorbitantly high. Thus the out- 
look of the milling industry is gloomy 
indeed. 





TRADE IN ROUMANIA 

Lonnon, Ena.—At a dinner recently 
held in London in connection with the 
annual meeting of the British Rouman- 
ian Chamber of Commerce, it was stated 
that one of the biggest handicaps to the 
expansion of trade in Roumania was the 
transport service. This was at present 
inadequate and inefficient, and as an ag- 
ricultural country like Roumania re- 
quired free movement of its grain sur- 
pluses it was essential that improve- 
ments should be set on foot. In other 
directions trade seemed to be reviving in 

oumania, owing to the improved eco- 
nomic position, and the possibilities of 
foreign countries doing a good business 
there were very encouraging. 





POTATO FLOUR IN HOLLAND 

Loxnox, Exe.—Holland is one of the 
most important suppliers of potato flour. 
Its largest competitors on the continent 
of Europe are Poland and Germany. 
Poland disposes of large quantities of 
the raw material, while in Germany the 
industry has developed so largely that 
it is expected that it will soon be pos- 
ale to export. The Dutch factories 
ave an excellent selling organization 
and possess large, modern installations 
which have given it a foremost place on 
the world’s market. 





Of Canada’s flour production, a little 
less than half is consumed at home, 
a more than 50 per cent is 
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The Prince of Wales to the American Legion 


From an Address to the Legion Delegation that Visited London 


DO not believe that many of you have 
been back in Europe since you were 
over with the American Expedition- 
ary Force. What wonderful memories, 
and also what sad memories, those bat- 
tlefields must have stirred be within you 
when some of you visited them last 
month. They must have reminded you 
very vividly of those days when you 
came over as our comrades in arms to 
help us in the last and darkest days of 
the greatest crisis that Europe has ever 
known. Then, during those days, you 
found us without either the heart or the 
means to show you that true hospitality 
which is our traditional way of greet- 
ing our friends from the other side. 
Now, eight years later, you come as 
our guests, and I can assure you that 
you are as welcome in that way as you 
were when you were soldiers, and, what 
is more, we are going to do our best to 
rival the warmth of the welcome your 
convention has received on the Continent. 
We are very proud of our Legion 
over here, just in the same way as you 
are proud of yours. The British Legion 
stands for a whole lot in this country— 
it stands for sacrifice, and it stands for 
comradeship. Those are two wonderful 
things, and they became almost instinc- 
tive during the war, especially at the 
front. They just seemed to happen in 
our daily lives, but, believe me, they 
should be a part of our daily life and 
thought just as much now in peace time 


and forever after. Surely one does not 
have to be at war, to be fighting an 
enemy and killing people, to realize how 
essential those two things are, but in 
the competition and the struggles of the 
ordinary routine of life we are, all of us, 
from whatever country we may come, 
apt sometimes to forget sacrifice and 
comradeship. We should not do so. 

So much for what our two legions 
can do within our own countries. Now 
I believe the same thing applies to our 
relations, American and British, as one 
country to another. If the outward cir- 
cumstances seem to have changed on this 
your second visit, the spirit in which we 
receive you most certainly has not. We 
of the British Legion never have and 
never will forget the links which those 
hard. days of war forged between our 
brethren from the United States and 
ourselves. It is the duty of the great 
English speaking nations of the world to 
see to it that those links do not become 
a mere sentimental association, to see 
that they remain and continue always as 
strong and practical ties to unite us in 
the big task of maintaining peace in a 
world which is realizing that continued 
peace is absolutely necessary for its very 
existence. All of us Legionaries have 
in our war-time association a wonderful 
heritage. .If we use it in the right way 
we should in years of peace be able to 
repair a lot of the havoc which war 
brought to so many of us. 








consumption. 








SIMPLE SIMON 





SIMPLE SIMON met a pieman 
On a summer's day; 
Said Simple Simon to the piemon, 
“You can take your pies away, 
For though I’ve walked for miles and miles, 
And money I’ve hardly any; 
With this good meal of baker’s bread 
I can sup for just one penny.” 


—From “Mr. Baker’s Nursery Book,” published by British 
millers and bakers in the interest of increased bread 
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FINLAND’S IMPORTS ARE 
LIKELY TO BE INCREASED 


Lonpon, Eno.—In all probability Fin- 
land will have to import more grain in 
1927 than last year. Recent estimates of 
the Finnish crop are more unfavorable 
than those of a few weeks ago. The 
wheat crop is estimated to be no more 
than 22,000 tons, compared with 25,000 
in 1926. Imports of wheat, wheat flour 
and other wheat products are expected 
to total more than 100,000 tons this year, 
compared with 87,000 in 1926. 

The rye crop is estimated at 291,000 
tons, as against 302,500 last year. The 
import of rye is smaller than in pre-war 
times, but has reached about 154,000 
tons in 1926. Requirements for foreign 
barley were small in 1926, but an in- 
crease is expected now, as the crop has 
only yielded 121,000 tons, against 156,000 
in 1926. The oats crop is also smaller, 
viz., 539,000 tons, as against 593,000 last 
year. The import of oats in 1926 con- 
sisted of 8,000 tons, while during the first 
eight months of this year 2,149 were im- 
ported, showing a decline, 

The potato crop will be very unfavor- 
able, which is considered a serious mat- 
ter, as Finland has always had to import 
large quantities of this commodity. The 
new crop year import requirements are 
estimated at 300,000 tons. 


Wheat and Flour Situa- 
tion in Hungary 


Owing to the withholding policy of 
Hungarian farmers, the development of 
wheat prices in Hungary is not in accord- 
ance with the international market. A 
year ago, when December wheat was 
quoted in Chicago at $1.4542, Hungarian 
wheat was sold on the Budapest Corn 
Exchange at equivalent to $1.45, and 
when it declined in Chicago to $1.23, the 
Budapest quotation was equivalent to 
$1.42. Thus it will be seen that Buda- 
pest does not follow foreign markets 
closely, a noteworthy fact at this time 
when exports of wheat are not consid- 
ered satisfactory. Hungary exported in 
August 554,331 quintals wheat, compared 
with 704,636 in August, 1926, and 160,- 
102 of rye, compared with 290,795 in 
August, 1926. The decline in grain ex- 
port is due mainly to the fact that the 
chief buyers of Hungarian wheat, Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia, have grown plen- 
tiful crops and are consuming home 
grown wheats in expectation of lower 
world prices, thus putting off the im- 
port of foreign wheats. 

Austria’s harvest this year totaled 
263,000 tons wheat and 454,000 rye, while 
her import requirements are 435,000 tons 
wheat and about 100,000 rye. About 
three fourths of Austria is unfit for 
wheat production, and therefore farmers 
are unable to obtain sufficient increase of 
yield per acre to enable the country to 
cover her home consumption without im- 
porting wheat from abroad. 

Under such circumstances it is felt 
that the high protective duty to which 
imported wheats are subject in Austria 
is not justified, from an economic point 
of view, because it results in a heavy 
burden upon consumers and peasants in 
the Alps, who are cattle breeders, and 
not cereal growers. 

Czechoslovakia is likewise restricting 
her wheat imports, which amounted in 
September to 272,148 quintals, compared 
with 451,290 in September, 1926, a small 
fraction of this having been imported for 
grinding in bond. The Czechoslovakian 
agrarian reform had a favorable effect 
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record class in baking, shown above. Most of the men in the picture 

are experienced bakers who wish to broaden their knowledge of the 
craft. They come from 13 states. Top row, left to right, Karl W. Sinn, 
Manning, Iowa; Alfred G. Pfuelb, Buffalo, N. Y; Lawrence Rignall, Lock- 
port, N. Y; W. H. Ross, Minneapolis; Frank H. Felger, St. Paul; Earl 
Akre, Bemidji, Minn; Jess E. Field, Red Wing, Minn; Mark Penick, 
Spokane, Wash; Clifford Hales, Robbinsdale, Minn; Leo Fretland, Glen- 
wood, Minn; Lawrence Stotz, Florence, Kansas; Paul M. Anderson, Minne- 
apolis; Clarence Shafer, Fairfield, Iowa; John Wrobbel, Bloomington, Ohio; 
Jacob Naas, Norfolk, Va; middle row, left to right, Pierre Champagne, Bel- 


T ) ‘secced clas INSTITUTE,. Minneapolis, has started the year with a 


Marvin Peterson, Riley, Kansas; Clifford Peterson, Minneota, Minn; Russell 
A. Ridgway, Belgrade, Minn; Vernon Christopherson, Minneapolis; Glen 
Duffield, Madison, Neb; Ernest Hieber, Cullman, Ala; Fred Leonard, New 
Ulm, Minn; Raymond Werpy, Minneota, Minn; Phillip Hankins, Minne- 
apolis; Casper Sunby, Minneapolis; Bert J. Jassoy, Minneapolis; Paul John- 
son, instructor, scientific baking; bottom row, left to right, Paul C. T. 
Ewert, instructor, sweet goods; Lyle E. Jermann, Remsen, Iowa; James 
Ritchie, St. Paul; Claude A. Downing, Lena, Ill; Valentine Lingelbach, 
Duluth, Minn; Howard Simon, Ridgway, Pa; Frank Ackerman, Sabetha, 
Kansas; Waldron Drewelow, Minneapolis; Edward Hankenson, Glencoe, 
Minn; Clifford Werpy, Minneota, Minn; Clarence Eiden, St. Paul; A. F. 








court, N. 





D; Joseph Fabel, San Francisco; Lawrence Lee, Fargo, N. D; 


Gerhard, head baking department. 














upon agricultural production, which is 
slowly but steadily developing. 

Italy, into which country Hungary ex- 
ported in 1926 about 880,000 quintals 
wheat, is now abstaining from importing 
the Hungarian product, because she har- 
vested more than 55,000,000 quintals 
wheat and is importing only small quan- 
tities from Canada for blending. Owing 
to lack of money, Italian farmers are 
selling their wheat below the parity of 
the world market. 

It is obvious that when supplies of 
home grown wheats will have diminished 
these importing countries will be com- 
pelled to introduce Hungarian wheats, 
and this is the reason why Hungarian 
farmers, dissatisfied with wheat prices 
and reluctant sellers, withhold their prod- 
uct, so that about two thirds of the 
crop is still unsold. Arrivals are small 
but, owing to the bad export trade, mills 
are slow to buy, and therefore the Buda- 
pest Corn Exchange is lifeless. 

The farmers’ policy is partly due to 
reports regarding the probable poor 
quality of Canadian wheat, which seem 
to justify the expectation that in the 
current crop year Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy and southern Germany will 
want Hungarian Theiss wheats, which 
are rich in gluten, for blending purposes. 

The central European milling trade, 
except in Czechoslovakia, is so bad that 
there is little hope of wheat prices im- 
proving, unless a deterioration of the 
growing crops should occur in Argentina 
or Europe. 

In August the flour export of Hun- 
gary totaled 182,336 quintals, against 
172,748 in August, 1926. This small in- 
crease is only transitory and due to the 
fact that, in expectation of a new custom 
tariff with higher entry duties, Austrian 
flour importers and speculators are anx- 
ious to secure a certain quantity at old 
prices before the new duty comes into 
force. For the same reason the export 
of rye flour in August increased slightly. 


French Agriculturists Demand an Increased 


Tariff on Foreign Wheat 


HE annual-assembly of the presi- 

dents of French agricultural associa- 

tions, held recently, demanded the 
immediate application of the legal tariff 
limit of 35 francs per 220 lbs on all 
wheat imported into France. 

French grown wheat in 1926 sold as 
high as 240 francs per 220 lbs. The best 
of the 1927 crop is now quoted at about 
140 francs, owing to its abundance and 
poor quality. 

In spite of the need of foreign wheat 
to bolster up the native crop, purchases 
abroad have been light. With the pres- 
ent tariff in operation,—25 francs per 
220 lbs,—foreign wheat is quoted at 18 
@20 francs above home grown. On the 
supposition that an increased tariff of 
10 frances is granted, the possible conse- 
quences are not wholly regarded with 
favor. 

It is claimed that the application of 
the increased tariff would have but a 
momentary effect on the price of the 
French product. It is argued that the 
milling industry, already hampered by 


the 25 franc tariff, might withhold all 
purchases of better grade wheat from 
abroad, and would no longer be able to 
bolster up the mediocrity of the French 
crop. It is also possible that the mill 
industry might continue to import at the 
increased tariff figure and would accept 
low grade native wheat only at a still 
lower figure than at present. 

It is believed that the best procedure 
would be to hold off the application of 
the increased tariff until foreign wheat, 
that of Argentina being particularly cit- 
ed, is quoted at 120 francs per 220 lbs. 


REGULATING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The government has been asked to 
abandon the formalities ordained by the 
minister of agriculture with regard to 
the movement of wheat. 

This is a measure which was instigated 
in August, 1926, when the French crop 
promised ill and the bread consuming 
laboring man, with rising prices of food- 
stuffs all around, was showing signs of 











THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE celebrated Belgian artist, Henri Cassiers, painted the Dutch 
Kitchen scene which appears on the cover of this week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker. 
with possessing a certainty of touch and a brilliancy of execution, and his 
water color paintings are said to be remarkable for their solidity of tone. 
Holland, because it furnished material in the form of ever changing color 
effects, due to the humidity of the atmosphere, was especially suitable 
as a field of effort for Mr. Cassiers. 
Dutch and Flemish village sketches are well known. 


He is credited by critics 


His Brabant landscapes and his 

















unrest. Speculation and hoarding were 
known to be existent, if not rife. 

Grain was believed to have been bought 
in French wheat growing districts for 
shipment abroad. The August law stipu- 
lated that grain might not be moved out 
of the commune in which it was grown, 
without a government permit. 

It is evident that the plan is proving 
a serious handicap to the grower and 
miller alike, and since the need of the re- 
striction has passed away, the association 
of French wheat growers has petitioned 
the government for its suppression. 





RETURN OF STALE BREAD 

Every time a new report comes out of 
Ohio the situation seems to be going 
from bad to worse. None can say that 
with all its troubles in that state the 
baking industry has yet seen the worst. 
An opinion in the latest issue of the Ohio 
Bakers’ bulletin on the return of stales 
proposition there was that of the $15, 
000,000 said to be lost by bakers yearly 
in this way, $2,000,000 is probably borne 
by Ohio alone. Chain store competition, 
free bread, cut prices, all add their exotic 
touches to the disorderly picture, while 
established Ohio bakers indulge in dis- 
mayed speculation as to how long theif 
business will survive in this territory 
that has come to be almost a historic 
battleground so far as the bread business 
is concerned. Is too much bread baked, 
or are there too enthusiastic salesmen?— 
Bakers’ Helper (Chicago). 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
-——Week ending—— 


From— Oct. 28 Oct. 21 Oct. 27 


United States— 1927 1927 1926 
BAENMEEE ve ccvecvcte 6,625 1,450 1,874 
ED. §4 69:05: Koy 5-06 rr 1,000 ots 

Canada—Atlantic .... 8,955 7,835 14,121 

BIUIGTEE. 0c cece sseves 3,200 4,156 oe 

PE eae wah we. 6,582 

GES. 6 0.6 dd 0-0 0se6'0 150 ees eee 

Coastwise ........... 2,000 3,620 2,184 
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The colored woman looked at the 
bushel basket of eggs in front of Ras- 
tus’ store. 

“Is dey fresh, Rastus?” 

“Ah ain’t sayin’ dat dey ain’t,” Ras- 
tus replied. 

“Ah ain’t askin’ is dey ain’t,” said the 


indignant woman. 
is?” —Exchange. 


“Ah is askin’ is dey 
* 


MENTAL SCIENCE 


Mrs. Bridey (at 1 am.): “Oh, Jack, 
wake up! I can just feel there’s a mouse 
in the room.” 

Husband (drowsily): “Well, just feel 
there’s a cat, too, and go to sleep.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Bredren,” said the colored preacher, 
“you have come to pray for rain. Bred- 
ren, de foundation of religion am faith. 
Whar is yo’ faith? You comes to pray 
foh rain, and not one of you brings his 
umbrella.”—Boston Transcript. 

* 


COVER CHARGE 


A bald-headed man, Mr. Fay, 
Once decided a wig to essay, 
But the price was so high 
That he let it go bigh, 
For he thought it was too much toopay! 
—Life. 
” * 
THINGS TO BE THANKFUL FOR 


That the Ark didn’t spring a leak. 

That Columbus took a chance. 

That Paul Revere wasn’t the Prince 
of Wales. 

That we didn’t annex Mexico. 

That aéroplanes aren’t the only means 
of travel. 

That all corn isn’t made into flour. 

That radios can be disconnected. 

That only four out of five have it. 

That the Channel swimming season is 
over. 

That Mr, Coolidge has quit wearing 
sombreros. 

That Christmas comes but once a year. 

That Prohibition doesn’t work.—Judge. 

* * 
EVIDENCE SEEMED SUFFICIENT 


_ A much inebriated individual flopped 
into a seat in the lobby beside a clergy- 
man. “Nysh day!” he began. “Yes, 
it is,” said the clergyman, exercising for- 
bearance. “Nysh hotel!” “Yes, I find 
it very comfortable.” “Will you have a 
drink?” This was too much. The 
clergyman’s face set severely, and he in- 
toned sternly: “No, thank you! I don’t 
indulge.” “Shay, whattaya givin’ us, fel- 
ler? Youre drunk now. You gotsha 
— on backward.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 
* * 

The Advertising Club had varied its 
weekly luncheon by offering a prize to 
the person present who could tell the 
best lie. Several members did their best. 
Then a young reporter rose and asked if 
the newspaper men present had a right 
to compete. The gracious president 
Jovially replied, “Certainly.” The young 
man said, “Thank you for a very good 
luncheon,” and sat down, 


He did not get the prize—Minneapolis 
Tribune, 
* * 


RED TAPE FOREVER 


A British army officer says that a dis- 
charged soldier who had unpleasant 
memories of his military experience took 
h first opportunity after resuming his 
civilian life to write to his former colonel: 
the ney Ater what I have suffered for 
tell ast two years, it gives me pleasure to 
* You and the army to go to hell.” 

in due course he got his reply: 

Sir—Any Suggestions or inquiries con- 
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cerning the movement of troops must 

be entered on Army Form 2132, a copy 

of which I inclose.”—Washington Post. 
* #*# 


Here is a German-Jewish story from 
Berlin. 

Two ex-officers were sitting in a train 
talking about the war. One said to the 
other: 

“The Jews were responsible for the 
war.” 

A Jew sitting opposite, overhearing 
this remark, interjected, “Nonsense; the 
bicyclists were responsible.” 

“Why the bicyclists?” asked the offi- 
cers, in surprise. 

“Well! Why the Jews?” was the an- 
swer.—Tit-Bits (London). 

o * 
ALL GONE BUT THAT 


Sacha Guitry’s curiosity was aroused 
recently, so the story runs, by observing 
a man who was walking ahead of him 
stretching out his arm whenever he took 
a crossing or turned down a street. The 
actor ventured to stop him and inquire 
why he did this. The man made no 
secret of it. “It’s all I have left of my 
motor car,” he replied.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

a « 

A humorist asks why no costume has 
ever been designed for chess. Well, 
there is the two-pants suit.—Detroit 
News. 

* 7 
MOTORING IN CHINA 


The following rules of the road have 
been posted in English at the central 
police station, Tokyo: 

At the rise of the hand policeman stop 
rapidly. 

Do not pass him by or otherwise dis- 
respect him. 

When a passenger of the foot hove in 
sight tootle the horn. Trumpet at him 
melodiously at first, but if he still ob- 
stacles your passage tootle him with 
vigor and express by word of mouth the 
warning, “Hi, hi!” 

Beware the wandering horse that he 
shall not take fright as you pass him by. 
Go soothingly by. 

Give good space to the festive dog that 
shal] sport in the roadway. 

* * 
JUST BEING HIMSELF 


George Washington was very small, 
very black, and very new to the life of 
the public school he had just entered. 


“And so your name is George Wash- ~ 


ington?” asked the teacher. 

“Yassum, George Washington,” was 
the response. 

“And I suppose you try to be as much 
like him as a little boy can, don’t you?” 

“Lak who, ma’am?” was the puzzled 
rejoinder. 

“Like George Washington.” 

The youngster shook his head dubious- 
ly. “Ah can’t help being lak George 
Washington,” he replied stoutly, “cause 
dat’s who ah am.”—Watchman-A dvocate., 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Large southwestern mill desires the 
services of a high class sales man- 
ager and executive; one who can 
produce results. Address 525, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGH CLASS 
FLOUR SALESMAN 
Wanted, by southern 
mill, representative for western 
Pennsylvania and northern West 
Virginia; man must have clean rec- 
ord and ability to produce business. 
Give full particulars in first letter, 
age, experience and compensation 
expected. Address 1399, care North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Minnesota 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT SALES 
manager or correspondent; 16 years’ ex- 
perience in the flour trade. Address 1393, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with mill milling quality 
flour; Pennsylvania territory. Address 
1398, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





EXPERIENCED CHEMIST DESIRES CON- 
nection with good mill; able to take 
charge of laboratory; can produce results. 
Address 1397, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill or upwards, or second miller’s 
position at fair salary; experience in mod- 
ern country mills; could go anywhere on 
short notice; good references. Address 
1400, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, OVER 15 YEARS’ EX- 
perience, central states territory; capable 
producing volume; making change and 
prefer Illinois territory, but would consider 
any good proposition in central states. 
Address ‘Flour Salesman,” 420 East 12th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANT MAN WITH $10,000 TO TAKE HALF 
interest in manufacturing of stock feeds. 
Address Centerville Flour & Feed Milling 
Co., Centerville, S. D. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BUSINESS 
for sale or rent—Flour, feed, seeds, build- 
ing material and fuel, wholesale and re- 
tail business, at Fond du Lac, Wis; one 
of the best cities in the Fox River valley; 
have been in business for 40 years, and 
have a large, well-established trade which 
is 90 per cent cash; business is only two 
blocks from Main Street and centrally lo- 
cated; we have three blocks of sidetrack 
and three railroads which switch to our 
buildings free; will sell at a large dis- 
count from our appraisal made by our 
appraisal company. If interested, write 
Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—I HAVE AN UNUSUAL OP- 
portunity in a 150-bbl, electric power, 
Minnesota flour mill with rye and feed 
mill, an excellent locality and doing good 
business; will consider trade for clear 
land, corporation stock that will stand in- 
vestigation, or give desirable terms. Ad- 
dress 1396, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 100 H-P FAIRBANKS- 
Morse, ball-bearing, late style squirrel- 
cage motor; 2,200-volt, 900 r.p.m., alter- 
nating current; there is also a link belt 
chain drive in connection with the motor; 
two 32x8 Nordyke & Marmon centrifugal 
reels; bargain for quick sale. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 











backward. 


fullest co-operation. 


respondence to us. 


540 Dwight Bldg., 





A CLIENT operating one of the largest mills 
in the Southwest is expanding its selling organiza- 
tion, and is seeking salesmen in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and West Virginia. 


The men it wants are now employed, but are 
seeking larger opportunities. 
ducers, know the trade, and be going forward, not 


To such men it offers liberal salaries and commis- 
sion arrangement, a permanent connection and the 
Drifters and salesmen who 
change each year are not desired. 


Our client’s present organization has been advised 
of this advertisement and your correspondence 
will be absolutely confidential. 


LOOMIS POTTS COMPANY, 
Advertising Agents 


They must be pro- 


Address all cor- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


Fee r freight and particulars app] 
At New m York, £01 Funch, Baye & Co. lo. Ine, ; Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
fayette Build) eg See Dy more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
as} ae i atlding Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., and Baltic Ports 
t Boston, . Lombard’s Sons. 
at New tty s. to American Balt tic Chartering Special attention given to prompt 
& Shipping Co. 1416-1417 New Orioans Bk. Bldg. forwarding of Flour to All Scaa- 
At Chicago. . L. Harri ison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. dinavian Ports. 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

New York: ae America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
21 State Stree delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 

Chicago: Holland- —_— Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 








BARR SHIPPING CORPORATION 


Ocean freight mete Fae OR ete 


and Exporters 


Service el Are you using “BARR SERVICE”? 








/ 

Speedy and Saf e. F. V. CAESAR W. L. RicuEson & Sons 
KILLED hands deliver Traffic Counselor Ocean Freight Brokers 
your freight shipment with Transit Accounts a Specialty Forwarding Agents 

the care and promptness that 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 1320-26 Hibernia Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 




















are the outgrowth of 56 years 
of experience. 





UAAAAAAMAA AAALAAAAABAAAAAAAAADRADALALLAMAALAREOL TL GR TLL 


1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. F 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, NORTHWESTERN 
i i i St. Louis, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. D. ROTH, Western Traffic Manager, Chicago NATIONAL BANK 


Special 104 ships that total over a mil- 
Equipment lion tons provide a world-wide 
for Flour, service for every kind of 
Etc. freight. There are fast trans- 
: atlantic mail liners, the largest 
et Saye and fastest ships in the New y 
More Than a York to California service, and 
Million Tons special types of freighters to 
56 Years’ meet individual shipping needs. 
Experience You can count on speedy de- E 
World-wide livery with a minimum of 
in Scope breakage and pilferage and you 
Frequen will secure the favorable insur- 
Sailings ance rates that are accorded Northwestern 
our steamers when you . . 
a ; * 
Ship via IMM. Business Conditions | 
Regular Services Between —are summarized each month in the trade bs 
New York New Orleans London Antwerp letter “The Northwestern National Bank ‘2 
seen si i ag ‘ Liverpool Hamburg : Review” issued by this bank. The news y 
ealelenane ae = Manchester Glasgow ; territory covered is the midland Northwest 3 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton E —roughly, the Twin Cities’ trade district. _ 
, ; 3 If you are interested in receiving this = 
One of our many offices is conveniently near you. F publication send in your name and it will r 
Principal Offices : E gladly be added to our mailing list with- 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President T.O. NERVIG, W. F.T.M. out charge. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT Resources $85 000,000 7 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE ence Ee ELUNTUIEITUIDININNEVITIVINTUTUNIVNETUIUOTTIUDIEEIDUIIINTIDILINITUN INIT IUITIVINILIT EDIT MINIT ITTOTTITTTIN TTI TIT NINN 
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The Right 
Time 


to keep up the quality 
of your Bread is when 
others are cutting theirs. 


Only the best flour makes 
the best bread. That’s 


Bridal Veil 


Niagara Falls Milling Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Established 1774 Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 
Specializing in 
Fancy Cake Flour for Quality Bakers 


Manufacturers of full line 
Darry, Pouttry, 
Horse and Hoe Frep 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Inquiries Invited BALTIMORE, Mb. 














George Urban Milling Co. 


§VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 


Mixed Cars A Specialty 





GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 

F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 
B. F. OrnTMAN, Superintendent 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U.S. A. 








Founded 1795 


is 


Buckwheat Flour 
44 Whitehall Street 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anv EXPORTERS 


The Walter Milling Co. 
High Quality Flour 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, U.S. A. SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


PASTRY FLOUR 











Before the steam engine was made, 

Before a railroad track was laid, 

We ground the grain by waterpower 

And oxcarts hauled our Buckwheat Flour. 
In 1795. 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR CO.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
LOCKPORT.N_Y. MIEED 





Made Just the Best We Know How 


THE BIRKETT MILLS 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 








Surce. 

ELIVERY 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 





F. & R.’s 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
‘ GENUINE 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. DK ott FLO 





in all respects to standard 


Guaranteed to comply in all 
uirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
<e= 





THE BEST FLOUR 
mes BEST BREAD 


Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 











BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS ates ~~ -4 ~~ ~ ‘pga 
CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour”’ “Unexcelled Service” 








ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 





Pastry i. . 0’ 
Flour King Victor iti; 





The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 


ed with our Flour. ROCHESTER 


MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








NEW YORK 


New Jersey Flour Mills 





THORNTON & CHESTER 


CLIFTON, N. J. 








MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Dunlop Mills ** ¥ogs rier nd Exporr Richmond, Va. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Millers of High Grade Flour 


Located only ten miles 
from New York 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 











yews 


4A Sy 


IBRAILTAR 


. . . For the American baker who 
honestly desires to improve 
his bread quality. 









Made expressly for Discriminating Bakers 
THE. 7 


Consouoateo Frour Miis Co. © 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS ‘ 












wer Par 
SELee GIBRALTAR 42u8 





Makes Good Bread 

















J.F.ImbsM illing An aren Flour at a Fair Price Is “SUNKIST” 


Co FLOUR 


a 
ST. LOUIS, MO. W ESTERN STAR’ Saree i, 


~—— in — For — use 
‘s js t cannot be surpassed, 
Milled in the Heart of 

Manufacturers of It is through the reputation 





Kansas Turkey the Best Wheat Country < its fine, rues — 7 

Hard Wheat and the name of Maney has be 

Illinois Soft Winter ‘ : 

Wheat Flours. ‘Che Western Star Mill Co. The Maney Milling Co. 
J.J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Surprises 
First 
Users 


i LQ UJ ix Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
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“Velvet” is milled to 


do one thing well 
. . . to bake good 
bread. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. y 
GREAT: BEND, KANSAS /y 


Mf if 
ESTABLISHED 1877 t, ys U, 
FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS La 4 

ON EL 

















i 


Winner 





















Any effort by a baker to A 
improve his bread quality N - 
Co. brings him sooner or later ) — 
— to seriously consider using NS BOSS PATENT i) 
“a ; i 5 
W inner 5 : 







Your customers will tell you 
the difference . . . . if you 
give them a chance. 


PEQNS 








DS 


FOO 


Wis 





WO 











Te : LUKENS MILLING CO. 
| CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 
10. Williamson Milling Company ° ATCHISON, KANSAS 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 

















DOKL MK MOPORVIQOZOKOYAOVWE 
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More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better 
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‘Its Better Flour 
~for Baker 








Wa + «© Grocer, Jobber” 








There are people in some communities who 
wish bakers there would use “Havasak” so 
that they could stop baking their own bread. 


W.A.Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™> 
DAILY CAPACITY 
= 1700 BARRELS 









WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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Supplying Fic Giker, 





Baking 
Grades 


Pancrust 
Short Patent 


Wondersack 
Special Patent 


Doughbuster 
Standard Patent 


ce 


te MID-KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


4 
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Eixeerience has shown 
us that the baker needs a 
good flour milled especial- 
ly for his purpose. 


We aim to supply every 
bakery need with our three 
fine bakery flours. 


Sales and Executive Offices: Salina, Kansas 
CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


















Victor A. Cain, President Artnuur S. Carn, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


A\RGIIER 


Whatever the baking problem,— 
either of production or distribu- 
tion, ....a better flour, such as 
“ARCHER, will go a long way 
towards solving it. 




















LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





Tue CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 
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There are hundreds of good baking 


flours,—then a very few, “American 
Ace” among them,—that have that little 
bit of added goodness that makes a dis- 


tinguished flour. 


GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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| “White Grest 
— Shelorfect hour 


Let us establish WHITE CREST with your 
trade. Our sales plan insures immediate and 
lasting results. Inquiries solicited. 








J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPAN 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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GF T HAS been remarked often that modern bakers are too 


prone to sell their loaves on outside appearances. A beauti- 








fully designed, waxed wrapper never can divert a customer's 





attention from poor bread underneath. The wise course is to 





dress up the loaves both inside and out. ie 
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—“OVENCRAFT” 


. . . Tested in thousands of American 
homes, and judged “America’s finest 
bakery flour.” 





ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











KEYSTONE MILLING “CARTHAGE QUEEN” 

















FLOUR 
egg ic 1 A New Standard of Quality 
Sapaeny, SP Soar vi MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
LARNED - KANSAS By When uality Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 
an calls mo 
ae aie satisfaction is 
Mary Sunshine Family Flour sd needed— For 
- : real goodness, 
and Mid-West Bakers’ Flour ; try— 
MID poten co { ““CCltility” 
ABILENE, KANSAS ; y J eee et ams 














o. cee —T | We are open for a few high class bro- 

<The : kerage connections in several points 

WALL~ ROGALSKY Mi LLING CO ; east of the Mississippi river where we 
*¥ MEPHERSON, KANSAS * are not already represented. 


IMPERIAL FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
HARPER, KANSAS 








“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 














Washin on Flour Mill Blackburn’s Best—Elko— NEBRASKA'S FINEST MILL 
Millers of _ Soft Wheat Flour Golden Glory 7hr7e Sours of pre- “DAVID HARUM” AROMA FLOUR 


dominating quality. 


Kansas Hard Wheat Flour High Class connections solicited. FLOUR cate iisie shankar i 
EER ae Se BLACKBURN MILLING OO. Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 























WASHINGTON, MISSOURI Fibs Neb. Caen. SM, 500 Bbls Capacity LEXINGTON, NEB. 500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 
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urers of Quality Flour since 1877 NGA 
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LEEK 


—In 1877, the housewife was the nation’s baker,— 
and she approved “Hunter’s Cream.” 

—In 1927, she has been displaced largely by the 
commercial baker,—but she still insists on bread 
of “Hunter’s Cream” quality. 
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“Blair’s Certified—”’ 


Fancy short patent 
used by progressive 
bakers. 





THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 
America 











<r Oy» 




















-New ERA MILLING Co. 
‘Arkansas Ciy, Kansas 








J. E. Haviranp, Manager 





. fills the need of bakers selling 
to the best trade. 


OW one of the Kell 


Group of Flour Mills ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels © 15 Country Elevators 
Total Storage, 750,000 Bushels 





“Ohe KANSAS MILL €? ELEVATOR Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1879 FORMERLY THE ARKANSAS CITY MILLING CO. 
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Strong Flours for Export 


“Slogan” 
“Super Silver” 


Specially milled from the best 
Oklahoma Hard Turkey Wheat 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 











OPERATING Ufrite 


ELEVATORS 


ENID MILLING CO. ENID OKLA 


ACME MILLING CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the 
world — from wheat 
Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 
1,800 Barrels Daily soil of Oklahoma. 


sma 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
800 bbls OKLA. **Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign a rad 


nd D Trade 8 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Maltad 











KANSAS MAID— 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


Hays City Flour Mills oS 
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Gives the baker every 
advantage he may expect from 
a first grade hard winter wheat 
flour. 


EL RENO MILL& ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 
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SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 
TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurwe Co., Inman, Kan. 











ee ” 
Old Trail from — 
wheat 
600 EE sie 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 








When the Baker wants a 


better flour...... 


Wire us for prices on 


(' herry Bell 


The N. Sauer Milling Co. 


CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 


New York Representatives 
HALBOTH-COANS CO., Produce Exchange 








ey Designs on 
this page were 

originated ana 

engraved by ~ 

\ HOLLAND 


ENGRAVING CO. =~ 





CEDRO 


MADE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 














Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 








“GOLDEN 
DREAM” 


Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 
the great wheat state 


Excelsior Flour Mills 
Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Mill at Marysville, Kansas 














“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 


Wolf Flour Wins Favor 


KANSAS 











“TELEGRAM” 
LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 


WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas LYONS 





















Ses 




















No flour was ever 


truer to its name. 


Its efficiency in all 
uses is a creator of 
Srowing demand. 

















TOPEKA, KANSAS 












SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 











Wiis Norton Co. 








HALSTEAD 
BOSS 


Jim Dandy Crystal 


Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 


(Mill at Halstead) 
Sales Ofice—NEWTON, KANSAS 
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1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOu 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 





BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 




















Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especiaHy suited to their requirements. 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten. 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 

MOTHER’S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade. 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it. 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Branch Office: 
317 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mfils at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, Si. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 


OFFICE: 805 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 

steadily growing, regular 

trade wherever it is aggres- 
“sively handled. 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1,000 BARRELS DAILY 








“Gooch’s Best” b dor” 
““{ mbassador 


Western Kansas 
Turkey Wheat Patent 


OUR mill at Larned is far 
out beyond the softer wheat 


Superior quality sections of Kansas, —out 


~ Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 


Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 
Making Kansas Flour Only 


Marion National Mill Co. 
MARION, OHIO 





where all of the wheat is 


—to make all 
strong and fine. 





baked things 


better. e 
Bowen Flour Mills Co. 
ee Formerly Bowen-Oglesby Milling Co. 
Gooch Biting & Elevator Co. Main Office: INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


American Maid Flour Mills 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbls Cable Address: 
“AMAID” 


Capacity 








Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 


THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 


Established 1879 


Zenith Milling Co. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 




















Dodge City, Kansas Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 


ERNST &ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-FIVE OTHER CITIES 











DESIGNED AND Burtt By 


OFFICES 


IDENT TERMINAL y} Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
ELEVATORS LOCATED. AT DULUTH.™! 





THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF ULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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2A@es LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 


best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ““LaBwit,”’ Montreal 











yy ___ aa <n ® specialize on anitoba 
Export Flour We speraizg on Manitode Excello 


> (ae a en Sg pene 
INSURANCE BEMIS BAGS _[@ | S2h 2s suntan 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited 














**All Risks’’ ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
If you want a new flour brand or wish one of 
Sports Searties fue Mills on your present brands redesigned, let us solve 
port and Domestic your problem. For this purpose we maintain 
Ocean and Lake Insurance the Bemis Art Service Department, whose work B. H. MUIRHEAD 
and Transportation is solely confined to originating and designing aS 
brands. 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: 


Western Assurance BE MI Ss BRO. B AG CO. Heapmurr” Toronto, Canana 


o 
1001 Royal Mie, +, | JUTE , BURL AP. COTTON 
PAPER BAGS. TWINE Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

















Canadian Sapets a o i" x 4 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada Winnipe Manitoba Grain, Flour and Feed 

R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. ‘Meveh 
American Agents erchants 























Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc . : Our Specialty— 
. Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 








MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wri11am, 
Wuynirec, Epmontron anp 

Mepiciwe Hat 


Dairy Mit Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO qa & 22,750 BaRRELS 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING : 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS “ ; Evevator Capacity 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” ae . } : 10,335,000 BusHELs 


Copges UsED— PRIVATE, 


AB C 47u & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, W arenouse Capacrry 


Riversipr, Al, ™ 377,000 BarrELs 
BENTLEY'S . 


FORT WILLIAM MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, QuEBEC, OrTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakERs OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 
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WESTERN CANADA FLourR Mitts Co, Liwrrep 


MILLS 
WINNIPEG 
GODERICH 
BRANDON 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 


10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 
800 Barrels 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





Manufacturers 
of 


Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 


— 
BG soba 


CO 
ay 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


New Yorx Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 








Established 1857 


James Richardson 


& Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 











COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MIDLAND, CANADA 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 




















Maple Leak Milling Co. Limited. 


JAMES STEWART 


Grain Exporters Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 
If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 
to hear from you. We make italien Storie stpuated. 
ial Millers’ Trade. iad e facilities at our 
a specialty o: illers’ ‘Lrade Dicesihin pee ae 
Head Office: Bentley guarantee uniform 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA A. B. a quality and service. 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
Export Offices: BRANDS 
MONTREAL FIVECROWNS' GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN 
Private Wire Connections F 
From Coast to Coast Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels 
Seven Mills Cable 
with Total Daily Address— 
Capacity “Shawley,”’ 
22,500 Barrels Toronto, 
Canada 


TORONTO MILLS 





HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO, CANADA 


A. R. MACDONALD 
General Manager 





Cc. W. BAND 
Vice-President 


W. C. DUNCAN N. P. LAMBERT 


Export Manager Western M 
25 Broadway (Also Exports to Orient) 
New York, U.S. _ Winnipeg, Man. 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Montreat AGENCY Toronto OFFIce WESTERN OFFICE 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


AKASSASASVSSSASSSSRSSESSESSESBSESBRSSSBSSSRSBSBSSBSESESESESESEEE 
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Mills and Western Offices at et Millers of High-Grade 
Moose Jaw, SAsx. 3 Gs WESTERN CANADIAN 
pepperoni Poss SPRING WHEAT 


SASKATOON, SASK. FLouR 


Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 
Eastern Sales Office: Highest Quality 
Boanp or Tease Bouse f RoLLED OaTs AND OATMEAL 
MONTREAL - bs 
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Cable Address: ““RoprinHoop"” Montreal 4 Codes: Riverside and A B CO 5th Edition 
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CompETiItTion ONLY StimuLatTes Our SALEs 











CHOICEST or ree” 
CANADIAN Victory 
HARD SPRING “Prairie 
WHEAT Blossom” 
AND ‘“ ” 
PERFECT Woodland 
MILLING “Homeland” 
FACILITIES ar 
HAVE MONTREAL 
PLACED HAMILTON 
OUR BRANTFORD 
PRODUCTS Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
IN THE Cable Address: 
VAN DOMFLOUR” 





Riverside Code 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 








SPILLERS CANADIAN MILLING CO. LIMITED 


AND 


VANCOUVER MILLING AND GRAIN CO. LIMITED 


Export Agents—Vancouver Milling and Grain Co. Limited 
Cable Address: ““‘HALLGRAIN,’’ Vancouver, Canada 


European Agents—No. 1 Milling Group Export Company, 
40, St. Mary Axe London, E. C. 3, England 


Mills at Calgary and Vancouver, Canada 
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UE 


JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“KENGRAIN” TORONTO, CANADA 


ry 


McLeod Milling Co., Lid. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 


i 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. BrunpriIT, Proprietor 


Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 














NN 


Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 


“A VIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 
We give special attention to the wants 


Quality and Service 
of Canadian and American mills buying 


Cable: “CanFriEexco” TORONTO, CANADA 
and selling high class milling wheats and aS. SS.a_Q0 5°00 ase am 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. FAA WW WW \UA WW WU WWM \WA WWM \WA V0 \WA NU WU YUM \UA UAW Ud \UA UM YUM WW WU WU Ves 


Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


AUX DN 
AZIZ 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


" 
































2am 


1s 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


| Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
‘ “HASTINGS” ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
: Montreal Riverside 1901 





Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
F Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
t 
—™ HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








| 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 





Cable Address: ““DOMBAY” 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Failure on the part of a miller to pack his flour 
attractively may easily affect the sale of an 
otherwise excellent article. 


bought from us there is no need to worry over 
this possibility. They are sure to be right. 
Our experience is at your service. 
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Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 








TITS 





JI STS 





CECCCCLLL 





J.G. WOLVERTON, 
President and General Manager 


Cable Address: ‘““‘WOLMACS” 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choicé Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
“KEYSTONE” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


WM. SIMPSON, 
Vice President and Manager of Sales 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 
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W. & T. Avery, Limited 


Complete Weighing Equipment 
for Flour Mills 


TORONTO, CANADA 


OUTLOOK-SASKATCHEWAN FLOUR 
MILLS CO., ; 
Outlook, Sask. - Canada 


Located in the heart of Saskatchewan 
where the world’s best wheat is grown 


Export Brand: “OUTLOOK PATENT”’ 98 Queen St. East 
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Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada 


Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 





LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 








R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR— Exporter—CEREALS 


Manufacturers’ Exchange, 21 King St. E. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: *‘PRAMILLCO,’’ Toronto. 
Codes: A BC 5th Edition, Bentley, Riverside 





JAMES WILSON & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 
Correspondence solicited. 











The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


WINNIPEG, 772-782 Dufferin Ave. 


TORONTO, 50 Front Street East 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
ot Fee FU 
Capital Deposited in U. S..........ssecccccceees 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
Policies of this Company are illi 
hell Ge afl Undine ealiioes 5 and 7 South William St., New York 


nN 424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 


























Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, circulation, etc., required by the 
act of Congress of Aug. 21, 1912, of The 
Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, published monthly at Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, for October 1, 1927. 
State of Minnesota, County of Hennepin 
ss. Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared W. C. Nichols, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership and management of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That 
the names and addresses of the publish- 
er, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: Name of Publisher The 
Miller Publishing Co. Post office address 
—Minneapolis, Minn. Editor, R. E. Ster- 
ling, Kansas City, Mo., and Managing 
Editor, C. . Michener, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Business Manager, William C. 
Nichols, Minneapolis, Minn. 2. That the 
owners are: A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont; 
R. T. Beatty, Minneapolis; Mrs. Eva F. 
Challen, Chicago, Ill; Lee J. Clark, Ex- 
celsior, Minn; W. C. Nichols, Minneap- 
olis; H. J. Pattridge, Minneapolis; A. 8S. 
Purves, Chicago; Walter Quackenbush, 
New York City, N. Y; C. F. G. Raikes, 
London, England; W. C. Semple, Louis- 
ville, Ky; R. E. Sterling, Kansas City, 
Mo; W. C. Tiffany, Seattle, Wash; Mrs. 
M. A. Truesdale, Minneapolis; Mrs. Re- 
bekah S. West, St. Louis, Mo; W. H. 
Wiggin, Toledo, Ohio; Harvey R. Wies- 
ner, Minneapolis; Mrs. Julia O. Bur- 
bridge, Woodstock, Vt; Robert M. Laird, 


Minneapolis; Frederick S. Winston, St. 
Paul; Lillie E. Hahn, Minneapolis; H. 
H. Thayer, Minneapolis; Helen T. Mor- 
rison, Minneapolis; Angus H. Morrison, 
Minneapolis; J. Lindsay, Minneap- 
olis; Justus F. Lowe, Minneapolis. 3. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 4 That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above 
is—(This information is required from 
daily publications only). W. C. Nichols, 
Business Manager. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this 19th day of Sep- 
tember, 1927. H. J. Pattridge (My com- 
mission expires Dec. 7, 1928.) (Seal.) 


25 Beaver Street 
e NEW YORK 


EF’. H. PRICE & C 


Insurance 


Policies arranged by us include the services of the 
Millers’ Export Inspection Bureau 


CoRRESPONDENTS IN AMERICAN AND ForEIGN Ports 














Mitt Mutvau SERVICE 
For Policy Holders 


Mill and Elevator 
Insurance 


Murvat Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, II). 








of all kinds 





H.T. PHOSPHATE 


Marsh & McLennan 


HIGH-TEST 
Minneapolis Office PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
First National Soo Line Building WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 























We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings pod to 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. with us 
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Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missourtr 





CavaALiER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
Cavalier, N. D. 








a 


™ 





“SNOW WHITE?’ flour, a high quality 
spring patent. 
“PIONEER” Bye flour. 
“PIONEER” Whole Wheat flour. 
Split cars a specialty 
MINOT FLOUR MILL COMPANY 
Minot, North Dakota 








F. A. ADAMEK, Manager 
The Rugby Milling Company 
RUGBY, NORTH DAKOTA 


Manufacturers of 


Strong Glutinous Spring Wheat Flour 











Grain Cleaners 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. How1k, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Progressive Baker Reads 
His Trade Papers 


No baker can succeed unless he keeps in step with the best thought 
of the trade. 


Some papers cover one part of the field, others another,—all are use- 
ful and worth reading. 


The Northwestern Miller specializes in crops and markets and in the 
live up-to-date news of events in the baking industry. 


The baker who reads it will be able to buy his flour to better advantage. 
At the small cost of $2.00 per year no up-to-date baker can afford to 
be without it. 


The once-a-month special Bakery Number 
costs only $1.00 a year 


Address 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Your Letterhead 


ENGRAVED 


is like putting 
a new suit of 
clothes on your 
personal repre- 
sentative. 


The 
National Engraving (9. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. Minneapolis 











CARTER 
DUO-ASPIRATOR 


Its amazing lifting power gets every- 
thing that can be removed from grain 
by air separation. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Dakota Maid an 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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Doubt Has Turned to Certainty 





For several weeks we have questioned the future supply of strong wheat in Southwestern reserves. This 


question now is answered by the certainty of great scarcity of protein wheat later in the season. 


Every miller should protect his supply now. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CARGI LL - Handlers of Grain 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 








Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 











Our EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 


“Selected Dark One Northern” EXCHANGE 
is the most satisfactory TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 


wheat for millers this year. Mill Requirements Solicited 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Manager of our Merchan- 
dising Department make 
your selections. Our ser- 


our 8 Hallet & Carey Co. 
vice gives you the same 


advantage as local mills. Futures . Receivers . Shippers 


THE TENNEY COMPANY MILLING WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH Minneapolis 








Fine, high protein wheat 
still is available but pre- 
miums demand great care 
in selection if the miller is 
to get the best milling val- 
ue for his money. 


Intelligent, 
Experienced 
Service 


W yandotte Elevator Co., Inc. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 





a 











sprinc—MILLING WHEAT—wivter 


Grain Any Grade, Weight or Protein Content MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


ones McCABE BROS. CO. WINNIPEG 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 





— 
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SIMONDS'SHIELDS LONSDALE GRAIN 0 


— SKANSAS CITY MISSOUBJII: = 

























To those millers who are looking ahead to their 
supply of protein wheat later in the crop year 
we are in position to give exceptional values 
from our well bought stocks. 




















,ONSDALE, PresipENT 
INCENT, Vice PRESIDENT 
ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 





SIMMONS GRAIN COMPANY MONARCH 


Su erlativel 600 Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
ager hhaed High-Grade Milling Wheat Elevator Company 
F ] n e M ] | l ] n g We not only guarantee protein and gluten, but also quality of gluten 312 Chamber of Commerce 





W H E AT Operating the Monarch and 


Republic Terminal Eleva- 











: 4 t t Mi lis, Minn. 

We give good service to ESTABLISHED 1877 a8 ° ; eae i 

all millers but like espe- LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. Coanery Blovacors in Minnesota 

cially to serve those who We Specialize in ob coe. and the Dakotas. 

require especial quality Soft and Hard Winter MILLING WHEAT MISSOURI Selected Milling Wheat a Specialty 

selections. 

Moore-Seaver L FEE GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY night “em 

Grain Co. MIL D Members Kansas City Board of Trade Country Run + anh 

1,250,000 Bushels Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Wheat — wenave no elevator 
KANSAS CITY .L. FONTAINE, JR., President Capital $50,000.00 B. O. CHRISTOPHER @ Oo., Kansas City, Mo. 


13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 


























— ‘ ° Dependable Service for 
ee ee Rosenbaum Grain Corporation Particular Millers tor. use 
ade = ’ ny er ita Future Orders Solicited Your wheat | 
hocks —Grain—Cotten—Froviions Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers aa 
Members New YorkStock Exch ,Chi JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade, Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
FRED UHLMANN, Preswent PAUL UHLMANN, Vice Present RICHARD UHLMANN, Sscy. ann Treas. 


Your Own Storage... 


We specialize in carrying wheat 
for mill customers in ‘‘special 
bins’’ until they want it shipped 
to them,—better and less expen- 
sive than your own storage. 


Elevator Capacity, 2,300,000 Bushels 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK—D 19 Produce Exchange—E. S. McDonough, Manager U H LM AN N G R A I N C O . 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS—507 Neil P. Anderson Bldg.—C. C. Wilkins, Manager 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—215 Amarillo Bldg—T. A. King, Manager ‘ re She cna teh De 
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SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. ANALYSES : Fumigate 
COMMISSION CO. | | Set ea ) Regularly With 
° e e n ea . 
Soft Winter Wheat See For Quality Mills The Columbus Laboratories { y j 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 125 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. $1 North State Street - CHICAGO Y oa { ( — pr. ) 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. Store Flour in Transit Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas Destroy Mill Insects 
Nl MINER APOC, Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate for successful FIRST fumigations j To y 
vom ° nsure m veries i 
Wire for Special Grain Offerings all Blldings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry Fumigators Engineering Co.,Inc. j Fumigators Supply Company 
Elev } , 3,000,000 Bushels : nne! s, Minn. ns: . Mo. 
uncannanee te beet oe — ——— balay tp aloe P iymouth Bldg. 610 Board of Trade Shh, F ob gondagell ‘ 
































FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 











We Bs Fs 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily 


‘Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Chlour 
bali SNAPPY and I t’s Cheapest Manna.... MEDIUM .... PuRE Dark 


Dappy Do .vakr..... LIBERTY 


RASVABRBBRSSBBBABRSESRESRESREE SEER ESE EE 


We Supply 





in the 6nd 











THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 


H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


‘Dependable Rye Cflours 


Rye MEAL 


Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 



















MILLERS OF 


Quality Flours 


Mills at O’Fallon, Ill., and Collinsville, Ill. 


Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 
















Hanover Star Milling Co. 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 















DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. Natreemper, Sales Manager 














Established 1837 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word. Our leading brands are 


FairRYLAN’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 





Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


— 





— 





Flour Brands 








Trademarks PefisiStacosand 


ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Hal 
Century Qomplete Files Registered 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE | 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





——— 





| 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


omc RED DOG «1c 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


LL hebehehetecteletahetealadteledaceeledetbadablellatabaltalattebtttatetttttl tt tb t ttt bbb ttt tL titi iTiTriiti tii itty 











Get Acquainted With Our “SuppEN Surpment Mixep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Forty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JouHN E. GERAGHTY, President MINNEAPOLIS 


MAuvRICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


TITITITITITITITI TIT iii iii ti tiiey 





BAKERS SUPPLIES BAKERS MACHINERY 


NEW ORLEANS 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
H AM B U R G ag ee meg No. i. . 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” Hamburg, Germany 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


TILILILILI TIP iTi ti tit ii ii iiiiiiiiilil 
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Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








When in the 


market for 


MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


ELLY Auto. 


comin erchandisers Ideal for Poultry Meshes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
AMERICAN Fore Biba. PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








WARD'S 


PURE DRIED SWEET BUTTERMILK AND SKIM MILK 
Good for Calves, Laying Hens, Fattening Birds, Baby Chicks, Growing Pullets 
739 Pillsbury Ave-—-WARD DRY MILK COMPANY-—St. Paul, Minn. 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


C. E. SCHEARER 


FLOUR BROKER FEED 
510 Granite Bldg. Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
410-420 N. Western Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 

















Shippers of 


y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 


HUGH HARRIS CO. | 














7 JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 
Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 





Millstuffs Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 7 meen? 
H. WEHMANN & CO. Dependable Service 
en oe 958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO Merchants’ Exchange ST.LOUIS 
Always in the market. All grades of Established 1891 
FLOUR - Wheat -Rye-Corn | | Flour—Feed—Sugar—Salt | | David F.Silbert & Co.,Ine. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


FLOUR 
214 Grain & Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Bakers’ Trade Our Specialty 


and adjacent territory 


D. P. YOUNG, Carbondale, Ill. 














4 
Be W. S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO, 
ge” 
wt 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SOREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON co. 
MILWAUKEE, WI 


A. H. Brown & Bros. 
FLOUR 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 
Grain and Flour Exchange 
BOSTON, MASS. 








C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 8S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 


W. P. RONAN 


SPRING KANSAS 


FLOUR 


LaBuddeFeed& GrainCo. 


Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 


Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








Special attention 


given to Chapin Buys Bran 
the bakery trade Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 
332 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 


M. G. RANKIN & CO. 
Millfeeds 


Established 1896 
Member Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
20-21 OC. of CO. Building 








PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 


QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 





844 Rush St. GO Send Samples Quote Prices 
Ohi. renin Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
seago and Vicinity 112 W. Adams Street OHICAGO 














HAYWARD & CO. 


Brokers and Agents 


JOHN F. KRIEG 


Broker 
Grain—Flour—Feed FLOUR—FEED—GRAIN 
“ite Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. Be eaneee  ALTIMORE, MAEYLAND 
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KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 







































































































































































NEW YORK BOSTON = 
PHILADELPHIA 
THE FRANK R. PRINA CORPORATION a 
pomgstic F](UR_ Export ~ 
LIVE WIRES — CONNECT! 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
COWING & ROBERTS HENRY KOPER & CO. Exceptional Facilities * 
Established Flour Winter Wheat FLOUR W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. J OHN O. WADE oa 
1887 Flours Domestic Export — 
~~ eatiitien a specialty DISTRIBUTORS Viour end Gereel Prodects 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 11 Broadway NEW YORK 25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK J EF 7; O U R 
FLOUR BROKER —e 
S R STRISIK CO .2 AREESE eal Prompt Service, Fair Prices 
: JAMES HAFFENBERG Specializing in 
Flour Mill Agents Member N. Y. Produce Exchange RYE FLOUR Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK 28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 
} 
4 
| C. S D hy [) LE Q We are always in the Market for FLOUR AND SEMOLINA J. A. LENHARDT ® 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours aananahenysencn 
QU ALITY FLOUR PHILETUS SMITH Direct Mill Boring, Hard end Bott 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY Representative Flours and Semolinas F; 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK tet Deidiek titans ar ron | 
4 
American Flour Corporation DUDMAN & COMPANY GrorcE W.VaNn Boskerck & Son a 
Produce Exchange FLOUR and CEREALS FLOUR AND GRAIN ~ 
NEW YORK Prompt Service MERCHANTS 
Cable Address: ‘AMFLOURCO”’ Produce Exchange NEW YORK eens _ aa aa manana 
WILLIAM ROGERS WHITE & COMPANY 4.0 COCR ©. 605. RemENNT 
. LOUR 117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE A, P. YOUNGBLOOD Co. Epcar O. CHALLENGER 
F . U F I our MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FLOU R 
212 E. Sechnacianeeas — "YORK H ARR Y E.WHITE CO. FLOUR BROKERS ae York City Produce Exchange NEW YORK Laos 
— 
Gtascow FLour Mitt Company RAYMOND F. KILTHAU -F LO U R: 'PECIALISTS 
H IGH P R Oo T Li IN eceuaieanna DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. Oa ee FLOUR 
peas Waa: Sree NEW YORK Always open for 
Bakers’ Trade Solicited Good Mill Accounts D. G. VAN DUSEN & Co. 
GLASGOW, MONTANA FLOUR ann CEREALS Peafuce fe. —— Members Hew) York Produce xchange x 
R 
r {| KANSAS and 
KRAUSE & WILLIAM T. BURKE rome . , maw anneen WANTED A-1{ KANSAS 200 
F R AN C O FLOUR Member New York Pienens ene For New York and Vicinity 
FLOUR FEED GRAIN HAY 
25 Church Street, NEW YORK CITY EDWARD F. CLARK 
15 Whitehall St. NEW YORK Correspondence solicited Produce Exchange NEW YORK = 
Flour uu 
Brokers SIMIC MMA a ecAGONI\ (em | Feed & Grain BROKER 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK HARRY J. HANNON 
Produce Hxchange NEWYORK | TPUQM QM OMDICUE‘OISLUNLO)“SSRSMVODAD AIIM | ::2cesnterorcomnere,Burrauo.NX a 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BurFFa.o, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“Srates,’’ Philadelphia 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURandOFFALS james J.RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 


Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Putiapetputa, Pa. 











Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 


CFLOUR and 
(FEED 


We are buyers of all grades. 
Send samples. Quote prices. 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 


Established 1857 
Samuel Bell & Sons FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 


4th and Market PHILADELPHIA, Bakery Trade 


Streets Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BJLOUR pomestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
| Ba ie Oe Oa is ot OF On ee Oe Oe 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 














NEWSOME FEED& GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 





BROKERAGE BASIS ONLY 
Screenings - Low Grade Flour 


MILLFEED Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver 


Oil Meal’ - Cottonseed Cake and Meal - Linseed Cake and Meal 
Dried Buttermilk - Powdered Skim Milk 


J. P. PARKS 


New England Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Domestic MiILuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 


REYNIER VAN EverA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SPECIALIZING IN Flour—Semolina—Millf j 
M I L L F E ED S Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
KANSAS CITY - MO. T. R. BOTTS, Manager 











Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 


DON Cc. GRAHAM FLO Wheat po =a — and 
FLOUR obbers who appre- 


ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 
640 Board of Trade Building L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY 201 Postal Building 





























Red Dog Wire your offers 
sie. % (os Pa ee 
Joun E. Koerner & Co. - atk Con cntn lich 
DOMESTIC EXPORT ery Trade Specialists 
FLOUR «. A. Stewart & Sons Flour Co. 25> 
208-9 Louisiana Building MILLERS’ AGENTS 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. a ee On 














a 





W. G. Puinuips 
Ropert M. Peek Epwarp M. Perk 


PEEK BROS. 
FLOUR 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


LILLIE & CO. 


Flour Brokers 


Open to consider desirable soft winter 
wheat mill accounts for this market. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















Rened | 








Wheat Bran and Middlings which are used in the 
e uy manufacture of LA RRO, the ready ration for 
dairy cows, and are always glad to have your offers. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ADDED SALES 


Through Bright, Colorful 
Printing 
Your product will sell quicker if your 
brand name is emblazoned in multi- 
color on attractive RAYMOND Rope 
Paper BaGs. 


Raymond Rope 
Paper Bags 


SALES OFFICES 


Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. Kansas City 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 

















FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Riverside Code odie ga, Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘Fiaxy,’’ London 





M. STANNARD 


F. T, COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: Coventry,” London 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 9, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LynpsELu,”’ London 


W. M. READ & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


5-6 Fowkes Building 
Great Tower Street 
No. 23 Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
Telegrams: ““THANEHOOD,’’ London 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘“KosMAcK,” Glasgow 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TooMITOOM” “ToOoMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


BARTON, HENDERSON & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


29 Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Gyros” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE aa Sr. Mary AxE 

LOND 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 








Telegraphic oo toll ” London Cable Address: ‘MrpiLu,’’ London Minn., U. 8. A Cable Address: *‘RuNcIE” 
C. E. FEAST & CO. J. M. & C. M. HAMM WM. McKERROW & CO. ANDREW Law Wi1am R. Law 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) FORMERLY LIMITED 
FLOUR IMPORTERS WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM CRAWFORD & LAW 
; o~ FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS LIVERPOOL 
40 Gt. Tower Street, LONDON, E. C.3 om pes oe Lene. £.0.8 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ces: ar! ne, E. C. 

And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No.7 LONDON Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''FEAsTANco,”’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘ALKERS,’’ London 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tus NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mryn., U. 8. A. 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: “Byrne,” Dublin 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50, Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “CORNSTALK,” Glasgow 





W. P. WOOD & CO. 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORTERS 
5 Bury Court, LONDON, E. C. 


Fiour for London and Malta 
Wueat for London, Hull, Liverpool 


Established 35 years Correspondence invited 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


° FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ‘‘PoLLock,”’ Belfast 
“PitusBuRY,” Dublin 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF ? GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘'Mippiines,”’ London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘“FrREDKOosS,” Belfast 





Cable Address: “‘TronToPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
47 Gt. Tower St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: Roma” 


James Cochrane 


DAVID MALONE 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


10 Westmoreland Street 
DUBLIN, IRELAND 
Cable Address: 
“ALONE,” Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘“CamELiia,"” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 





WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Corr d licited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 
Cable Address: "WAVERLEY" 





WM. GILCHRIST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Riverside Code 
Cable Address: “EGMONT” 





A. G. BUTTIFANT 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Buttrrant,”’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St., ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiip,”” Dundee 











Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ““WinTER,”’ London 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


60 Wellington St. 
Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 


ARTHUR JAMES & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


BRISTOL ENGLAND 





ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow 


67 Hope Street 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., U.S. A. 
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BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 


Also at Bristo., SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFasT, DUBLIN and CoRK Ozecho-Slovakia and we 


Cable Address: * 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 





LIVERPOOL 


Oable Address: ‘DELiGuT,”’ Glasgow 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFasT 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osixck,” Amsterdam 





G. C. ROBYNS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cables: 
“FLORAMERIC”’ 


17 Rue des Tanneurs, 
ANTWERP 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘"Mrprum,”"’ Utrecht 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May I1st,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





P. MEURS PZ. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 





IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 


Canadian mills 
Cable Address: “*Tassi1aANno” 


GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENT 
Connected with the trade since 1902. Est. 1918 


Desires to represent: 
Grain Exporters and first class mills in 
Rolled Oats and Feedingstuffs 


Cables: ‘‘WALDTEFKE” 


AMSTERDAM AMERSFOORT n 
HOLLAND Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ''WirBuRe" 
Cable Address: ““MEURSMEEL” Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘““WiTBURG" 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B CO 5th Edition Solicit first-class Mill Connections Amsterdam 
M. JocHEMS AZOON JaCQUES LUCHSINGER 
J. TAS EZN WALD. TEFKE #E8LSINGFors a 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 


JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 
MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘“ELFINE,”” Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMSTERDAM 





NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 


CORN FLOUR and RICE 
Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAE’ AMSTERDAM 


SUOMEN brs ty pleated 
KAUPPA OY 
(The Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd.) 
GRAIN AND FLOUR AGENTS 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 
We bring you in touch with all first class 
buyers in Finland 


Cables: ‘'FINNISHTRADE” 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘““CARMIBOEK” 





N. V. K. HOFMAN’S 
Agentuur en Commissiehandel 
FLOUR AGENTS 


Beurs Kamer 23 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat Flour, Rolled Oats, Grains, Rice 


Cable Address: “‘HorKko” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's, AB C 5th, 6th 


ERNST WENDT 
AGENT FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Desires connections with first class mills 
making SEMOLINA 
Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: ““ERNSTWENDT” 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Cable Address: "MaTLucH" 


J.P. Meurs 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam 


M. DIZENGOFF 
JAFFA, JERUSALEM, BEIRUT 


General agent for Palestine and Syria for 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, 
LTD., New York, wishes to start connec- 
tions with a rye flour mill. 





N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: “‘Bisarip,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





N.V. Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Exporters to Germany and Ozecho-Slovakia 
Solicit offers from Canadian and Kansas Mills 
Buyers for own account only 


Cable Address: “GELBER,” Rotterdam 





E. W. BOUWMAN 0. L. KIRCHHEINER 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman," Rotterdam 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Guaranteed payment of documents 


Ref : Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: “LOCOMOTION, ” Rotterdam 





Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 


L. DUNBAR 
Successor to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKER 
Alexandra Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Bentley’s, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘“DuNBaR,”” Hongkong 





TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: “CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc, 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





G. N. ASSIMACOPOULOS & CO. 
AGENTS FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN 
PIRZUS, GREECE 


Desire connections with first class mills 
and grain concerns 


Correspondence invited 
Cable Address: “AGNAS” 





ALFRED RABL 
MILLERS’ AGENT 


Hybernska 9, 
Prague 2, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Solicits accounts of first-class mills 


Cable Address: “ALRABL PRAG” 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: “SrRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





N. V. ““VEEMESTA” 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 
Cable Address: 


““VEEMESTA" ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





N. V. DONSZELMANN & CO.’S GRAAN 
& GRAANPRODUCTEN MAATSCHAPPIJ 
ROTTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, GRAIN, CORN 
PRODUCTS AND FEED 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij 


Agency, Rotterd 
Cable Address: Musmonmma™ 








Established 1861 


VIUDA DE E. SERFATY 
GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp PRODUCE AGENT 
for Gibraltar, Spain, Morocco and 
Mediterranean Ports 


Cable Address: ‘‘SrrFraty,”’ Gibraltar 
Codes: Riverside, A B CO 5th and 6th Edition 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘IntzrEst," Rotterdam 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS, 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN" 


RUD. MADSEN 


IMPORTER AND MILLERS’ AGENT 
OF FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, 
AND CORN PRODUCTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Ruma” 





JQ@RGEN BRUUN 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 


AARHUS and COPENHAGEN 
DE ARK 
Cable Address: ‘*KORNMOD” 
Head Office: AARHUS 


Samples and offers solicited 


Established 1858 









Cable Address: ‘“Baurica” 


GUSTAV KRUGER 
HAMBURG 2% 
WANTS TO GET IN TOUCH WITH MILLERS AND EXPORTERS OF FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ESPECIALLY HOMINY FEED 





Established 1876 
CHRISTIAN ANGELL CaRL ANGELL 
BJARNE ANGELL AXEL ANGELL 
FLOUR COMMISSION AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 





BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN OSLO 
HELSINGFORS 


FLOUR and ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: Head Office: 
“GLADIATOR” COPENHAGEN 


S. JUERGENS & CO., LTD. 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Desires connections with American 
and Canadian Mills 








F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT anp FLOUR 
IMPORTER 
ROLLED OaTs, GRAIN Propvucts, FEED 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “Troro” 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(ANTON SORENSEN) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “FLOURIMPORT” 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References: 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 





THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 





GEORG PETERSEN | 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 


HAMBURG 
IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 





Established 1864 


PAUL SAUERLANDT NACHFG. 
BERLIN—CHARLOTTENBURG 2 


Seeks first class Canadian mill account 
and also connections for 
La Plata Bran and Pollards 


Cable Address: ‘‘PROFITABLE,”’ Berlin 





THOR SIGGERUD 
OSLO, NORWAY 


DESIRES SOLE AGENCIES FOR MILLS 
AND GRAIN EXPORTERS 
References: Northwestern Miller 
Den Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Cable Address: “TorsiG, OSLO” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE stoi, os uses. Minneapolis, 
nn., 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN 
FLOUR GRAIN FEED 

OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable Address: “* 


Agents in All Principal Cities: 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 


FLORMEL” 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
OLAV BELSHEIM, Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “MoBIL” 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 











SIMON’S RICE MILL 
T. SIMON, Proprietor 
CROWLEY, LA., U.S.A. 
Foreign connections desired 
in all principal markets 

Cable address: ‘Str1m” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, USA. 





Villar & Company, Inc. 


Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ““VILLARINC”’ 


Jose A. Secola & Co. 


Commission Merchants in 
Flour, Corn Meal, Rice, Oats, 
Dairy and Ox Feeds 


CableAddress: ““AsEcoLA’ SAN JUAN, P.R. 

















W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 
Mill Supply Headquarters 











JOHN. 





E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 


The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
PaTENT BUREAU 


537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 

















li, 




















ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Cfireproof Milling and Glevator Plants 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
Burrato, N. Y. 


3,500,000-BUSHEL 
1914-1920-1925 


A.E.BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 

















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DistIncTIVE QuALITY AND FLavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 











Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at.a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 











Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades—from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


Frank H. BLopcGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 








WISCONSIN'S 


LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
‘WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


The gamble is gone 
with a uniform flour! 


WHEN YOU USE our laboratory tested 
flours made from selected wheat, the 
biggest danger of baking failure is 
eliminated. 


Daily chemical analyses and baking 
tests are made to make sure that every 
lot of flour you buy is up to our 
unusually high standard. 


We stand squarely back of every sack 
we ship. 


WP) 


FLOURS 


*““MADE GOOD” since 1855 


Hard Wheat Flours Soft Wheat Flours 




















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


Choicest Rye is Raised in 


WISCONSIN 


Bakers Best Velvet 
Keno Seal of Purity 
Chief Pontiac Royal Star 
COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
CLEVELAND DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 


Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Granp Raprps, Micu., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 





MARK TWAIN 











Pride. ..of 


Wisconsin 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


COLUMBIAN 


Quality Michigan Flour PEP 


Plain and Self-Rising Soft Wheat Flours 
CRESCENT 

ROYAL PATENT 

GILT EDGE SELF RISING 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 











Rye Flour 








Made from Choice of Choicest Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


A Pure White Patent 
That Helps the Baker 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


Tue A. H. Ranpatyi Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 
TEKONSHA, MICH. 


The Huron Milling Co. ™4237,Bes° 


oT FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Raat 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 














Make a Better Loaf 





Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: ‘‘PowERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 








*‘Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ OVID ROLLER MILLS 
W bd . san OVID, MICHIGAN 
hite Swan and Hi Selfrising All our flour is made exclusively from selected 
Write for connections and samples deliveries and pit. from nearby territory 
t tw t t t tate. Plain a 
PENINSULAR MILLING CO. Self-Rising Flour. Michigan Pea Beans. 


Fuint, MICHIGAN Tuos. H. Hyswop, Proprietor 














Flour Mill Appraisers Ws: Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. UNION CITY, MICH. 
ee 99 Fancy Patent 
Choice Mich 
ARBE?” ghoice sichigan 


Write for samples Flours 
Robinson Code 


Harry Harper & Company 
INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


McKnight Building Munsey Building 
MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON,D.C, 
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“GOLDEN LINK’ 


Special Short Patent 


“QUALITY LOAF” 


Standard Patent 







Made From the Finest Spring Wheat Yields 


These Flours are Quality Flours 


Milled and Merchandized With the 
Satisfactory Thought of Real Flour 
Value and Superlative Performance. 


Always Uniform 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“Madelia’s Superlative’ Red River Milling Company 








“CERES” Montana and North Dakota Wheat “No. Al” 











Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent Highest Quality peste dre Highest Quality 
Guaranteed to Satisfy i Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels — 
FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
NORTHLAND MILLING CO. , = 
Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 























- QUALITY FLOURS - 
WJ‘ JENNISON CO 
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: 
Quality eArgumen ts 
fully sustained by actual test. Hundreds 

of Bakers testify to the excellence and uni- 
formity of our flours. Baking results are 
never in doubt when these flours are used. 

- 


























Gold Coin, Standard Patent Daniel Webster, Short Patent 
Wheat Graham—Rye Flour, All Grades 
Whole Wheat Flour Pure Silver, Very Fancy Clear 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wh 
y Capacity eee bbis Rye Fi — Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
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The standard 
that others 
strive to reach 


White Swan Flour 








“By the authority of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress I command 
you to surrender.’’ These were the memorable words addressed to the English 
Commander at Ticonderoga by Colonel Ethan Allen of the Green Mountain Boys. 





Mother Hubbard 


FLOUR 


“Worth the Difference 





SERRE MT 


Ethan Allen Flour 


HUBBARD | 
M I L # I N {; | is the result of a determination to make a 


flour which more than satisfies the. baker. 
His bread surpasses the loaves of his com- 
petitors and he skims the cream of the trade. 


COMPANY 


Mankato, Minn. 





WELLS FLOUR MILLS 


WELLS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 
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A Better Spring Wheat Standard Patent 


The Baker’s best assurance of success— 
milled to a quality standard that has 
won nation-wide recognition _ 


Always Dependable 


Chicago Branch Office: 
MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. ° New York Branch Office: 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 411 Produce Exchange 


Minneapolis Milling Co. 


Suerrietp, President 


B. 
 a.d » Vice President Mi li Mi 
-L. iaaaen. Vins Paiitees ont Manager Inneap O 1S, Inn. 
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Successors to Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
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When buying PRODUCER 
Flour look beyond the cost 
per barrel to the bigger yield 
from this strong, clean flour 





Milled by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. 


General Offices Minneapolis. Branch Offices Boston, Buffalo, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Denver 
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Always Ace High 





(he FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in, and 
The Doubt and Trouble left out. 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 





Three Repeaters— 


KOMO 
PACEMAKER and 
SEAL of AMERICA 


Each a peer in its class, 
so why look further? 


SAINT PAUL MILLING CO. 


SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 














Established 1881 


Globe Flour Mills Co. 


PERHAM, MINN. 
Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 


Durum Wheat Semolina 


Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 








CHRISTIAN MILLS 
Matchless Quality Flours 


Semolinas and Ryes 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Spring 
1,000 Barrels Durum 


250 Barrels Rye Cable Address: “CHRISMILLS” 








“Pride of Minnesota” 


FLOUR 





NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


Mills at Little Falls, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














(' Nie ftQAN ... 0 vsxsas Paree 


meets the approval of good bakers 
who are alwaysstriving to improve 
their product. Bread made from 
it has volume, bloom and flavor— 
the three elements that go to make 
the ideal loaf. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING MINNESOTA 


No 
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Minnesota 


makes the 
e st ° 
lour 


in the 


orld. 


BAY STATE MILLING Go. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA .« 











MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 500 BBLS. RYE 
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THE STANDARD OF STANDARDS 














Aiea es csili ea  BRAAN. « 





ERESOTA FLOUR 


PURE—WHOLESOME—NOT BLEACHED 


THE NORTHWESTERN CONSOLIDATED MILLING Co. 


H. P. GALLAHER, Vice-Presmpent anp ManaGEr MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
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| Undisputed Cfacts 


It is easier to maintain efficient production sched- 
ules with a good flour than a poor, cheap one. 


It is easier to sell the product of the better flour. 


It is easier to secure profits from the resulting 
larger volume of business. 





THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL Orrices: 309 Dwicut BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: “MONARCO” 


CAPACITY NOW 5,500 BARRELS PER DAY 
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1926 








tee 





1927 





1,750,000 Bushels 


What’s A Million 
Bushels More Or 
Less to Your 


JUST THIS! 


It means just that much more assurance of Commander Flour 
Uniformity—without which you, Mr. Baker, would be hard 
put to maintain your reputation for good baking—and, without 
which, we would have difficulty in maintaining our reputation 
for good milling. ' 


Great elevators, like the above, provide sufficient storage to 
insure an ample reserve supply of the best wheat for such 
emergencies as are created by new crops and increased de- 
mands. 


All the risks and uncertainties of an untried crop are elimi- 
nated. You can bank on the fact that every barrel of Com- 
mander will be identical with every other barrel in absorption, 
color, gluten, oven action and yield. 


And too, these giant storage bins are important factors of econ- 
omy that permit giving you greater value for your flour dollar. 


Flour 








Commander 


vy 


Additional 


This is one of the Com- 
mander Elevators com- 
pleted last year, and re- 
cently increased in size 
to hold 1,000,000 more 
bushels or a total of 
2,750,000 bushels. It is 
one of the largest con- 
crete elevators in Minne- 
apolis. 





COMMANDER 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


1,000,000 Bushels ———>} 
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CLARO 
DANDY DOUGH 
ALOHA 


ERE are three good flours. 
Any one will meet your shop . 
requirements—satisfactorily. 


Let us quote prices when you are next 
in the market. Take a trial lot of the 
brand that is the most adaptable to your 
needs, You will be well pleased with the 
exceptional working qualities and fine 
results obtained from either of these 
high grade hard wheat flours. 











NUNN HRYNYYYYYYHHYYYYYYYRY HH YRYYHHYN 


CLARO MILLING CO. 


526 Security BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 




















Marcus JOHNSON, President J.J. PappEn, Vice President 8. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 





Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 
HIGH GRADE 

DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAe 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St. PAUL 
MINNESOTA 

















MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








Brokerage Connections: Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce _ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, _ 














Cfour Good ‘Bread takers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 
DuLutH UNIVERSAL 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DuLuTH RELIABLE 





Bakers’ insurance of a perfect product 


Duluth Universal Milling Company 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 





OO 
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Three 


Great 
Minnesota 
Flours 


Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


“BIG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 


“Diamond Jo” 


AND 


“Little Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota wheat 
flour. 





WabashaRoller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S. A. 


J. G. Lawrence, President 
W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
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elected 
Wheat 


FLOUR 


Helps the ‘Baker 


-Nake a 


‘Better Loa if 








ouperior 
Milling 


The “Bixota” baker knows that increased 
profits come to producers of quality bread 


©Ghe RED WING MILLING Co. 


Rep WI1nc, MINNESOTA 


Millers of High Grade Flours 
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HIGHEST GRADES OF 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


“New Gold” granas “Marquis” 


Oorrespondence Solicited 


MORRIS CITY MILLS 


MORRIS, MINNESOTA 





Golden Palace Flour 


Eastern Connections Wanted 


L. G. Campsett Mitime Co. 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 




















ae 





pe 











Osakis Milling Co. 
«Merchant Millers 


Osaxis, Minn. 


Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Write or wire for prices. 


4 BREAD IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FooD 


‘. 











Minneapolis oO. 





Empire Milling 


Minnesota 


Millers of High Grade Flour 


ws 





“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








GREENLEAF 
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Simple, isn’t it—and yet like so many simple things, 
it takes nerve to do it. 


EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 


General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AKING customers away from competitors is expen- 

sive business for a baker and for his competitor too. 
We know bakers who have increased their business from 
10% to 50% and all without fighting for the highly com- 
petitive price business. They simply use 


E-A-CO or SUNBURST FLOUR 


and make a loaf of bread which tastes so good that their 
present customers eat twice as much of it. 














=r 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULw MINNESOTA 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED’ - INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


EMPIRE oe © 
Fancy Semolina 


Spring Wheat Short Patent 


Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 
Write for Samples and 
Prices 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





SELNTNALLITESE7 Advertiser's Manufacturing 
y Co. Ripon, WIS. 
Largest in the World 














C—APRONS> Sfarsisiies htc. 
25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 


THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


Weddin Invitations 
W €ading Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


BUSHNELL sm 


STATIONER 
726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 














THE WEAVER COMPANY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Northwestern ) Novadel Process Corporation 
Agents for Bodmer’s Old Reliable Bolting Cloth 
Tyler’s Wire Cloth 
Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


— 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 

you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 

agen averages. Know all the qualities pase flours. 

ou can’t afford to be without the HOW TESTS. HOWARD 

; TS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 

eM crn list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














America’s Two Oldest Milling Journals 


Tue American MItter and Tue Nortuwestern MILER, 
both established in 1873, are the two oldest flour milling periedicals 
in America which have enjoyed a continuous existence to the 
present time. 


The American Miller, monthly, is the nation’s recognized author- 
ity on the science, art and practice of grain grinding. 


The Northwestern Miller, weekly, gives all the market and trade 
news, from the wheatfield to the flour and bread consumer. 


Together these two publications cover the entire field of flour mill- 
ing, both as a practical science and as a great industry. 


The regular subscription rate for each is $2 a year, but because 
they so admirably supplement one another, their publishers have 
agreed to offer them jointly at the special price of 


$3 a Year 


Send your combined subscription order for 12 issues of The Ameri- 
can Miller and 52 issues of The Northwestern Miller to 


The-American Miller, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
OR TO 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 
CANADA—A. H. Baile 


EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 
23 Beaver Street, New York 


CHICAGO—Arthar 8. Purv: 


SOUTHWEST—Robert E. Sterling, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 
543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST—W. O. Tiffany, 
649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


=, by heart G. Martin, he 





Henry Haun, Superintendent 





166 W. Jackson hochevenls Chicago, Tl. 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 


1001 Lumsden Bidg., — 2, Ontario 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 





Che-Northwestern-Miller 


» American Baker 
Published by 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Cable Address: 


H. J. Parrarper, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 


Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 


Board of Directors 


Rosert T. Beatty, Secretary 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barrey, C. F. G. Rares, Warten QuackENBUSH 


Rosert E. Srerume, Editor 
Carrot K. Micuenrer, Man 
Joun P. 


W. C. Nicnots, Business Manager 


ing Editor 


Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Rarxes, News Editor 
RODERICK, Assistant News Editor 


L. C. Witten, Cashier 


Tuomas A. Gairrm, Circulation Manager 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
published on the fourth Wednesday of each 
month—per year (12 issues): 

Domestic, $1.00 Foreign, $1.25 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, 
in combination with The Northwestern 
Miller, published on the first, second, third 
and fifth Wednesdays of each month—per 
year (52 issues) : 


Domestic, $2.00 Foreign, $4.00 


Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn,, 
as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adama, C. V., Lancaster, Pa....... 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
Wis. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas...... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. ......sse0% 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland.... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
WIS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccese 
American Bakers Machinery. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
American Bakery Materials Co. .» Menom- 
onie, Wis. .... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York. 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
TOXOB .cccccccccccccccessccececeecees 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.......ssse0. 
Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo......... ° 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louie, Mo. .cccccccccccccvcccece 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirseus, 
Greece . cecccee 
Atkinson Milling Co. .» Minneapolis...... 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas.... 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 
Avery, W. & T., Ltd., Toronto, Can..... 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, IIl.. 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich.. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland........ 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis...... 
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Barr Shipping Corporation, New York... 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia..... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Lrotaia, O00. ccccccccccccscccccces 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, ....ccceeceeecees cocese 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill........... 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
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New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Blevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northfield Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

Minneapolis sececccccccccs 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Miller, The, Minneapolis.. 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

BMIMR. cccccccccvecccccccccccscccecces 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Topeka, Kansas..... 
Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 

IN. Ze cocccccccscccccccscccces c sCOVGF 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd., Outlook, Sask. ......ceesecesees 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich........... 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 
Parks, J. P., Kansas City, Mo........... 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark..........+:. 


eee meee ene neee 
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Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
WO 0de hic ebesecececeendescctcéecece 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 


POPS, TRE, coccccecsccsesvccccescecs 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co....... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Detroit, Mich. .cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, IIl....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.........+:. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont.... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis ......... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis.. 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, IIl.. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho.. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..cccccccccccs 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 
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Quaker Oats Co., Ghicago, Ill.......... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va...... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis........... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
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Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 


Read Machinery Co., York, Pa........++ 7 


Read, W. M., & Co., London, England... 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 

waukee, Wis, 2... cescccesescscesceces 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co..........- 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis .. 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich....... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MIPOS, MAR. ccccccccccvccccsccccseses 
Richeson, W. L., & Sons, New Orleans, 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
Riverside Code .....ccecceccessevsceees 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robyns, G. C., & Co., Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 


Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rodriguez, Ventura, San Juan, Porto 
BICO cccccccccsccccccvcccccecccscccce 


Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 
Ronan, W. P., Chicago, Ill........-+sse0+ 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D........ 
Runcie, 8. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
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St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ..csesscsseseceveccecs 
St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary’s, Mo...... 
St. Paul. Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, Ill....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo..........+.. 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.. 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland..... 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

Trotala, MO. .ccccccccccccccccccccesccce 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, IIl.. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

Rico 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar......... 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast..... 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......+++.+ 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

Mass. 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. ...cescccssssecceces 
Simon’s Rice Mill, Crowley, La......... 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

Denmark ...cccccccccccccesesessssece 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 

Tenn. eeeccee 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y....... 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill.........++- 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 

BOTy, AMA, cccccvcvccecsss oe pe 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N. Y¥......... 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Inc., Bt. Lowia, Mo..ccccccieccccccccce 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit... 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Inc., Hagers- 

town, Md. ... erie TT Te TTT eeeee 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8S, D..... 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

dam, Hamburg ......cccsccccessccess 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co., New York.........++ 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Hastport, 

Long Island ......cscccsscceccceceees 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo.. 
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Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Tasker & Co., Ltd., London, England... 
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Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland...... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. 8., Chicago, Ill... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis .....seeeeesees 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 

MW. Ze ccccccces @occccccccce eeeee 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. ¥.....++++ 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill.......++ 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., Camada ...scsccssccccseecseece 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 
i re 
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Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 

York, N.Y. woscccccccecce 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 

Holland .cccccccccccccccccvccvesceces 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City... 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago.......- 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.. 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Ww 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y.......- 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas .ccccccccccccccccccvcccceccecs 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N 


Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

Kansas ...ccccccecccccsdhsccccsecsces 
Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y......- 
Ward Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........+. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, Oregon ...cccsccccccccsccscces 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 
Washington (Mo.) Flour Mill........+.. 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 

leans, LB. .cccccccccvsccccvcccsccsces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland.. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 

ids, Mich. ... ° 
Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis..... 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis. 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. ..cccccccccccscccccccces 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Falla, Texas ..cccccccccccccsesccccece 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

Kanga .cccccccccccscccccscccsscssece 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland....... 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa,.........+:. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co.,. Ltd., St. 

Mary’@, OMb. cocceccccccicccegvearccecs 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., Kansas 

City, MO. cocccccccccceccosessecccece 


x 
Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 
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Young, D. P., Carbondale, Ill........... 
Youngblood, A. P., Co., New York, N. Y, 
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Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo......, 
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CO outside of a flour bag gives 
promise of the quality contained 
within. A clean-cut, forceful design 


carries its sales message to both dealer 
and consumer. 


Bemis Printed Bags convey this mes- 
sage at a glance. Use them to quicken 
the demand for your flour. 
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PS me S 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CoO. 
St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 
Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 
Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 
New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 
San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 











